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PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


I. THe Sourcss. 


Two important questions may be asked concerning Paul’s 
Christian theology : where did he get it ? and, whence do we 
obtain our knowledge of it? It is with the latter of these 
questions that we are now to be occupied. By “sources ”’ 
is here meant the literary materials available for becoming 
acquainted with the great Gentile Apostle’s characteristic 
way of thinking on the leading themes connected with the 
Christian faith. 

If we wanted to know, as far as is possible, all that Paul 
thought on any topic relating to the faith, we should have to 
regard all his extant epistles as our sources, and our first 
task would be to ascertain to the best of our ability how 
many of the separate writings ascribed to him in the New 
Testament are authentic. If, on the other hand, our aim be, 
as it is, to determine the nature of the distinctively Pauline 
type of Christianity, to make ourselves acquainted with 
what Paul called his gospel,! or what, in modern phrase, we 
call Paulinism, it is really not necessary to do more than 
study carefully four of the reputedly Pauline Epistles, those 
_ viz. to the Galatian, Corinthian and Roman churches 
respectively. This limitation of the field to be studied, 
while reducing the subject to manageable dimensions, may 
be justified by other considerations possessing more weight 
than can attach to reasons of personal convenience. 


Among these considerations a foremost place is due to the 4 


- fact that the four epistles referred to are generally recognised 


1 Romans xvi. 25, 


vore vile. | - I 
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by Biblical critics of all schools as indubitably genuine.' 
Apart altogether from personal convictions, even though one 
may have little or no doubt as to the authenticity of any one 
of the thirteen letters,? it is due to the actual state of 
critical opinion that in a scientific attempt to ascertain the 
nature of Paul’s Christian teaching, primary importance 
should be attached to the Epistles which command a general, 
if not quite universal, consensus of critical approval. Other 
epistles may legitimately be cited by any writer on Paulinism 
who has no doubt as to their genuineness, but even in that 
case, if he is to pursue a strictly scientific method, only in 
the second place. It will be understood of course that in a 
homiletic use of Scripture this distinction between primary 
and secondary may be disregarded. 

The four Epistles in question have the advantage of being 
more or less controversial in their nature. This is, it must 
be owned, not advantageous in all respects. A polemical 
origin is in some ways prejudicial to the quality and value of 
a writing. Controversy readily leads to the placing of an 
undue emphasis on some aspects of truth to the neglect of 
others not in themselves unimportant. It involves an un- 
welcome descent from the serene region of intuition to the 
lower and stormier region of argumentation. The réle of 
the prophet or seer is replaced by that of the theological 
doctor. On both accounts the quality of temporariness is 


1 There is a school of critics possessing hardihood enough to call in question 
the genuineness of even these Epistles. Its best known representative is Rudolf 
Steck, who has expounded his views in a work recently published on the Epistle 
to the Galatians (Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Aechtheit untersucht, 1888). 
The assumption which underlies his criticism is that the sharp opposition to 
Judaistic Christianity revealed in the Epistle did not really exist in Paul’s time, 


but came much later as the result of a gradual development which reached its 
culminating point about the time of Marcion. On this new criticism, which I — 


cannot bring myself to take seriously, see some remarks of Lipsius in the intro- 

duction to his Commentary on Galatians, ete.,in the Hand-Commentar zum 

Neuen Testament. This school of New Testament criticism corresponds in 

character to that of Vernes and Havet in the Old Testament, who make th 

prophets post-exilian, ‘ 
* Of course the Epistle to the Hebrews is left out of account, 
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apt, in some measure, to characterise all controversial writ- 
ings. When the occasion is past the one-sidedness to which 
it gave rise ceases to satisfy. Arguments which told at the 
time when the controversy raged lose their cogency, though 
the truths they were employed to defend possess perennial 
importance. Yet, on the other hand, the literature of a 
great debate, which formed a crisis in the religious history 
of the world, must possess an exceptional and imperishable 
worth. The thoughts of men at such a time are clear, for 
they define themselves against those of opponents. We 
have a twofold clue to their meaning, their own words, and 
the views of those against whom they contend. Then the 
deepest thoughts of men’s minds are brought to light at such 
acrisis. Conflict sets their hearts on fire, and stimulates to 
the uttermost their intellectual powers; they say therefore 
what is dear to them as life, and they say all in the most 
energetic manner. 
These remarks have their full application to the four 
Epistles which we may conveniently distinguish as the con- 
troversial group among the Pauline writings. The issue 
involved is clear: we have no difficulty in knowing what 
were the views of those against whose evil influence the 
Apostle sought to fortify the churches to which he wrote. 
In other Epistles, such as that to the Colossians, we can only 
guess what were the unwholesome tendencies the writer 
desired to counteract. The issue is also vital. The contro- 
versy concerns nothing less than the nature and destination 
of Christianity. Here therefore, if anywhere, we may 
expect to learn what Paul deems central and essential in the 
Christian faith, to get to the very bottom of his mind and 
heart as a believer in Jesus; and all the more that the foes 
he fights are not only the men of his own house, but the 
very impersonation of his former self. They advocate what 
he once held, they represent religious tendencies which 
formerly made him a determined enemy of Christianity, and 
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a relentless persecutor of all who bore the Christian name. 
With what passion, yes, and with what pathos, he must 
throw himself into such a quarrel! We may expect to find 
in what he writes bearing thereon not merely much fresh 
original thought trenchantly expressed, but here and there 
autobiographical hints, involuntary self-revelations, the man 
unveiled alongside of the theologian. It will be our own 
fault if in our hands these writings become dry scholastic 
productions. 

Even in reference to what is specific or peculiar in later 
Epistles we may find a sufficient indication of Paul’s view in 
the controversial group. So for example in the case of what 
are called the prison Epistles, whose special characteristic is 
the prominence given to Christology, on which account they 
are sometimes distinguished as the Christological group.* 
There is quite enough Christology in the four great contro- 
versial Epistles to show us what Paul thought concerning 
the great object of the Christian’s faith and reverence. The 
Christological Epistles contain interesting and valuable 
statements concerning the Lord Jesus which repay earnest 
study, but the Christ-idea of these Epistles embraces little, 
if anything, essential in advance of what can be gathered 
from the relative texts in the controversial Epistles. The 
person of Christ is more prominently the theme of the former 
as compared with the latter, but the doctrine taught is not 
higher, though it is applied in new directions. __ 

Besides these two groups of Epistles, there are other two 
containing respectively the earliest and the latest of Paul’s 
reputed writings preserved in the New Testament, the one 
consisting of the two Epistles to the church of Thessalonica, 
the other of the two to Timothy and the one to Titus, 
called from their leading subject-matter the pastoral 


* This group includes the Epistles to the Ephesian, Philippian and Colossian 


churches ; also the Epistle to Philemon, which, however, possesses no doctrinal 
significance. 
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Epistles. Neither of these groups yields a contribution 
of importance to Pauwlinism, if we use that term to denote 
not what Paul wrote casually on any subject whatever 
connected with the Christian faith, but the distinctively 
Pauline system of thought on essential aspects of the faith. 
In the former are to be found no definite specific formula- 
tions of belief, but only general and elementary statements 
of truth ; while the latter, in so far as they refer to matters 
of faith, but repeat familiar Pauline ideas as commonplaces, 
their proper occasion and speciality being to supply directions 
with reference to ecclesiastical organization. 

These four groups of letters, written at different times, the 
earliest separated from the latest by a period of some sixteen 
years, naturally suggest a question which may here be briefly 
touched on. Was there any growth in Paul’s mind in rela- 
tion to Christianity, or must we conceive of his system of 
Christian thought as the same at all stages of his history, 
poured out at the first in one gush, so to speak, and setting 
thereafter into an unchangeable rigid form? On this question 
opinion is greatly divided. Sabatier e.g.earnestly contends 
for growth, and makes it his business to prove and exhibit 
it by analysis of the different groups of Epistles, beginning 
with the Epistles to the Thessalonians called the mission 
group, and supposed to show the apostle’s way of thinking 
before the great controversy arose, and passing in succession 
through the controversial and the Christological groups to 
the pastoral.t Pfleiderer, on the other hand, inclines to the 
other alternative.” The difference between these two authors, 
however, does not consist in this that the one affirms and the 


1 Vide his L’Apétre Paul, translated into English and published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton; a most suggestive and helpful book, whatever one may 
think of his theory as to the development of doctrine in the mind of the 
apostle, 

2 Vide his Der Paulinismus. Ménégoz (L2 Péché et La Redemption d'aprés 
Saint Paul, 1882) speaks of these two works by Sabatier and Pfleiderer as best 
indicating the present state of thought on Paulinism. 


~ 


os 
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other denies the existence of traces of advance, development or 
modification of view within the range of the Epistles ascribed 
to Paul. The point of difference is that the one holds that the 
growth was in Paul’s own views and teaching, and the other 
that the growth was not in Paul, but in Paulinism, that is in 
the conception of Christianity which took its origin from 
Paul, and in its main features was adopted by a section of the 
church, and in the hands of his followers underwent expan- 
sion and modification. . The facts founded on in the mainte- 
nance of the two rival hypotheses are much the same. They 
are such as these, that in the Epistle to the Colossians, for 
example, a somewhat higher view of the Person of Christ is 
presented than in the four undisputed Epistles, that Christ’s 
work is there regarded from a somewhat novel point of view, 
that a less purely negative attitude towards the law is there- 
in assumed than that which characterises the controversial 
Epistles, and that the whole subject of Christianity is con- 
templated in a metaphysical way sub specie eternitatis, 
rather than in the historical manner of the earlier Epistles. 
The use made of the facts is very different. One says: 
having regard to such facts, it is evident to me that Paul’s 
mind underwent a process of vital growth as years passed, 
and new circumstances arose to stimulate that ever active 
powerful intellect to fresh thought on the great theme which 
engrossed its attention. The other says: having regard to 
these phenomena, I have-no hesitation in affirming that this 
Epistle to the Colossians is not of Pauline authorship, though 
I am sure it proceeded from the Pauline school, for the 

affinities between it and the undoubted writings of Paul are 

very marked. In presence of such contrariety of opinion, ~ 
and considering the importance of the issues involved, it is 
necessary to come to some sort of conclusion as to this 
question of growth. Now there is no @ priori objection to 
the hypothesis of development as applied to Paul’s personal 
apprehension of the significance of Christianity. Growth — 


™ 
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in knowledge as in grace is the law of ordinary Christian 
life, and there is no stringent reason why we should regard 
Paul as an exception. Inspiration is no such reason. ° In- 
spiration was compatible with its possessor knowing in part 
and prophesying in part, for Paul predicates such partiality 
of himself." But if inspiration be compatible with knowing 
in part at the best, it is also compatible with knowing less 
at one time than at another. We know moreover that it was 
not God’s way to reveal all truth at pne time to the agents 
of revelation. He spoke in many parts and in many modes 
by the prophets to the fathers. Why should He not follow 
the same method with the apostles: not communicating to 
them at once a full understanding of the Christian faith in 
all its bearings, but simply providing that their insight should 
keep pace with events, so that they should always be able to 
give the church such guidance as was required? The mere 
fact therefore that one of Paul’s reputed Epistles contains 
teaching on any subject in advance of that found in ad- 
mittedly Pauline Epistles is not of itself any proof that that 
Epistle is not also Pauline. Questions of genuineness must 
be settled on independent grounds.” 

Thus far as to the a priori aspect of the question. But how 
now as to the matter of fact? Is there any reason to believe 
e.g. that Paul had a much clearer and deeper insight into 
the nature and destination of Christianity when he wrote 
the controversial epistles, than at the time of his conversion 
some twenty years before, or during the earlier years of his 
missionary activity ? The supposition is in itself reasonable 


1 1 Corinthians xiii. 2. 

2 Ménégoz admits not only the possibility but the reality of a development in_ 
Paul's thought. But he holds that whatever development there was took place 
before the writing of the Epistle to the Galatians, which, he thinks, came next 
in the order of time to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. In the other Epistles 
from Galatians onwards, he finds no advance in thought. It cannot be proved, 
he thinks, that the Christology of Romans is behind that of Colossians, though 
Christology is not its speciality, as it is of the latter. Le Péché et la Redemption, 


pp. 7, 9. 
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and credible, and the burden of proof may seem to lie on 
those who deny it. Much depends on the way in which we 
conceive the conversion and what it involved. For some 
that event signifies very little, for others it means almost 
everything characteristic in Pauline Christianity. I shall 
have occasion to state my own view in another paper, and 
must not anticipate what I have to say there. Leaving over 
the psychological aspect of the question till then, I can now 
only refer to what may be supposed to make for the hypo- 
thesis of growth in the extant Pauline literature. 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians have been sup- 
posed to furnish indisputable evidence that, previous to the 
great controversy, Paul’s way of thinking was of a simpler, 
less developed type than is found in the controversial group. 
Along with the reports of Pauline discourses in the Book 
of Acts, they have been regarded as a source of knowledge 
concerning what is called Primitive Paulinism, understood 
to signify not merely what Paul thought it fitting to teach 
to infant churches founded in the course of his missionary 
journeys, but his own way of conceiving the Gospel antece- 
dent to the great anti-Judaistic controversy. Now that these 
Epistles do present to our view what we may call a rudi- 
mentary Gospel, interesting to note, and, as will hereafter 
appear, justifying an important inference, is beyond doubt. 
But it by no means follows that that rudimentary Gospel 
represents all what Paul then knew, and that all the great 
deep thoughts found in the four controversial Epistles lay 
as yet beneath his mental horizon. To satisfy ourselves of 
this we have only to reflect when the Epistles in question 
were written, and what had happened before they were 
penned. It is not necessary to enquire into exact dates ; 
it is enough to say that the Thessalonian letters presuppose 
a Thessalonian church, and could not have been written 
before that church was founded, and until it had had some 
experiences calling for such instruction and counsel as the 
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letters contain. Turning now to the memoirs of Paul’s 
missionary activity in the Acts, to which critics of all 
schools attach considerable historical value, what do we 
find? That Paul’s visit to Thessalonica is placed after the 
Council in Jerusalem, at which the critical question of cir- 
cumcision was discussed and provisionally settled. That is 
to say, the cleavage between the Apostle of the Gentiles 
who appeared at that Council as the enthusiastic champion 
of Gentile liberties, and those who took a narrow, conser- 
vative view of the question at issue, had taken place at 
least a year or two before the letters to the Thessalonian 
church could possibly have been written. How keenly 
alive to the issues at stake Paul was at the time when the 
Council met, we learn from his own memoranda preserved 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, where in language thrilling 
with passion he refers to ‘‘ false brethren unawares brought 
in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty, which we have 
in Christ Jesus.”"! If the Apostle had not thought out his 
Gospel before, here was a crisis to set him thinking, and to 
stimulate a very rapid theological development. It may be 
taken for granted that by the time he wrote his Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, during his long sojourn in Corinth,’ all 
his most characteristic ideas had taken their place in his 
system of religious thought. Indeed, there is every reason 
to believe that he had by that time already given expression 
to them, if not in writing, at least in vigorous, incisive 
speech. The encounter with Peter at Antioch referred to 
in the Epistle to the Galatians is not recorded in the Book 
of Acts, but its proper historical place, doubtless, falls 
within the period of Paul’s stay in Antioch before setting 
out on the long mission tour, which had for its eventful 
result the extension of Christianity from Asia into Europe.° 


1 Galatians ii. 4. ; 
2 Such is the general opinion of critics. Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy are 


named together in the salutations. Vide Acts xviii, 3. 
3 Vide Acts xy. 39, 36. 
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In that memorable interview, Paul for the first time, so far 
as we know, gave utterance to his distinctive conception 
of the Christian faith. In Galatians ii. 14-21 we have 
the Pauline Gospel in nuce; not the supposed primitive 
Paulinism of a yet undeveloped Christian consciousness, 
but the fully formulated Paulinism of the controversial 
letters, which contain nothing clearer, more definite, or 
more characteristic than is to be found in that remarkable 
utterance. But that speech to Peter was uttered many 
months before the Thessalonian Epistles were written.’ 

If therefore we are to find in these Epistles the faint out- 
lines of a rudimentary Pauline Gospel forming the Chris- 
tian creed of the Apostle before he understood the implica- 
tions of the faith, we must disregard the historical notices 
of Acts, and relegate their composition to a period ante- 
cedent to the rise of the dispute about circumcision and the 
meeting of the Jerusalem Conference.” The hypothesis of 
a primitive Paulinism escapes in that case from the control 
of fact and the hazard of authoritative contradiction. Not 
altogether indeed, even on that gratuitous supposition; for, 


from the statement Paul makes in his Epistle to the 


Galatians, that he did not meet with any of the apostles 
till three years after his conversion, it may very reasonably 


be argued that, even at that early period, his conception of — 


Christianity was well defined. Such an inference har- 
monises with the aim of the statement. But of this more 
hereafter. 


‘ The bearing of the above-mentioned facts on the question of a primitive 
Paulinism, supposed to be exhibited in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, is very 
forcibly brought out by Holsten. Vide Das Evangelium des Paulus, Vorwort, 
p. vul. j ~ 

* So Ménégoz, who thinks the Epistles to the Thessalonians the most doubt- 
ful of all Paul's reputed writings, and that expressly on the ground that the 
views of the Gospel they present are so unlike what we find in the other 
Hpistles. His idea is, that if they were really Paul’s, they must have been 
written long before the others, at a time when Paul’s particular tendency was 
not yet accentuated, and his system not yet in course of formation, Vide Le 
Péché et la Redemption @apres Saint Paul, p. 4, 


“ 
7 
j 
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So far, then, as the earliest letters of Paul are concerned, 
there is no evidence to support the theory of a slow, gradual 
growth of his system of Christian thought. The pheno- 
mena they exhibit can neither prove nor be explained by 
that theory. But how then are they to be accounted for, 
as their existence cannot reasonably be denied, that the 
statements concerning the Gospel are very elementary, 
being evident to every attentive reader? The most likely 
suggestion is that the Epistles to the Thessalonian church 
show us the form in which Paul judged it fitting to present 
the Gospel to nascent Christian communities, when he had 
in view merely their immediate religious needs and capaci- 
ties, and had no occasion to guard them against errors and 
misconceptions. This view sets Paul’s character in an 
interesting light. It makes him appear a Paulinist, so to 
speak, against his will. He preached Paulinism, that which 
was most distinctive in his way of apprehending the faith, 
under compulsion; when free from the constraint of false 
and mischievous opinions, he taught the common faith of 
Christians in simple, untechnical language. This point is 
worth emphasizing at the commencement of this study, as 
helping us at once to appreciate the wisdom of the Apostle, 
and to put the proper value on the developed system of 
thought contained in his controversial Epistles. Why is it 
that the earliest Epistles are not to be reckoned among the 
sources of what wecall Paulinism? Not because Paulinism — 
was yet unborn, but because its author kept it in its proper 
place. Paul distinguished between religion and theology, 
between faith and knowledge; and while he spoke wisdom 
to them that were perfect, and theology to them that needed 
it and could make a good use of it, he practised reserve or 
self-restraint in speaking to babes in Christ, and in teaching 


them carefully avoided the use of abstruse ideas and tech- 


nical terms. 
This is the important inference referred to on a previous — 
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page as deducible from the rudimentary Gospel contained in 
the earliest Epistles. And in view of that inference it be- 
comes important to inform ourselves as to the precise charac- 
ter of Paul’s rudimentary or missionary Gospel. It is what 
he deemed sufficient to salvation, though not to a full com- 
prehension of Christianity. One cannot but desire to know 
what so great a master reckoned essential ; and as his early 
letters are not available for the study of his developed 
theology, one may well be excused for lingering at the 
threshold to glance over their pages before entering on the 
more arduous task. The controversial Epistles are to be 
our text-book, but let us look for a little at those simple, 
child-like Epistles to the Thessalonian church as a kind of 
Christian Primer. We shall be none the worse qualified for 
mastering the text-book, and understanding its true mean- 
ing, that we carry the lessons of the Primer along with us. 
The use of these Epistles as a Primer is justified by the 
writer's own way of expressing himself as to the purpose of 
his writing. Careful readers must have noticed the frequent 
recurrence of such phrases as ‘‘ ye remember,” ‘‘ ye know.”’ 
Baur utilises this feature as an argument against the 
genuineness, asking in effect: To what purpose this repe- 
tition of matters admitted to be familiar to the readers, and 
not of old date, but of quite recent occurrence?! The 
obvious reply is, that the writer wished to impress upon 
his readers the importance of the things alluded to, his 
aim in writing being not to give new instruction, but to 
make a fresh impression by recapitulating old instructions 
and by recalling to mind facts of didactic significance. Thus 
when he says, ‘‘ Knowing, brethren, beloved of God, your 
election of God,”* his purpose is, by reminding them of 
their election to salvation, to suggest a valuable source of 
comfort and strengthening amid present tribulation. It is as 


1 Vide his Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi, ii, 95. 
2 1 Thess. i. 4. 
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if he had said, Think of your election, and what it implies— 
a sovereign love of God which will not forsake you, a 
Divine purpose which shall surely be fulfilled. Again, when 
he says, ‘‘ Yourselves know our entrance in unto you, that 
it was not in vain; but even after that we had suffered 
before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye know, at 
Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you the 
Gospel of God amid much opposition,’' he manifestly 
means: as we did not allow our purpose in coming to 
Thessalonica to be frustrated by opposition, but resolutely 
preached the Gospel, refusing to be intimidated, so do ye 
resolve that persecution shall not make your reception of 
the Gospel vain, and persevere in faith in spite of all that 
evil men may do. When once more he reminds them of 
his way of life among them, alluding to his engaging in 
manual labour for his own support, to his nurse-like gentle- 
ness, to his perfect sincerity, to the purity and exemplariness 
of his whole behaviour, as things perfectly well known to 
them all,” he means to suggest that they should make his 
conduct, of which a vivid image remained in their minds, a 
pattern for their own. In a word, the Apostle treats the 
Christians of Thessalonica as children who need to hear the 
same things over and over again, not so much that they 
may know them, as that they may duly lay them to heart. 
And as he evidently does so in the instances cited, it is fair 
to assume that he does so throughout, and that all his 
statements, and in particular those referring to the Christian 
faith and life, are reminiscences and repetitions of what. 
he had been accustomed to teach persons whom he regarded 
as spiritual children. 

Let us then collect, in brief summary, the elements of 
Gospel truth contained in the few pages of this Christian | 
Primer. IT, 

1. The name employed by Paul, as by Jesus Himself, to 

ap teetiee la 2 1 ii. 5-12, of 
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denote the message of salvation is the Gospel, more defi- 
nitely the Gospel of God, an expression used repeatedly in 
the first Epistle, but occasionally replaced by such phrases 
as “our Gospel,’ ‘‘ the Gospel of Christ,’* “the Word of 
God.’’* 

2. The substance of the message thus variously named, 
is the proclamation of a way of escape from “‘ the wrath to 
come.”® Salvation is regarded chiefly from the eschato- 
logical point of view. Judging from the manner of expres- 
sion pervading these Epistles, Paul, in addressing heathen 
audiences, was wont to speak of a coming Day of Judgment, 
when the Lord Jesus would be revealed from heaven to 
inflict punishment on them that know not God, and to tell 
them that by believing on Jesus they should escape the 
doom of the impenitent, and become partakers of all the 
joys of the kingdom of God.® It may be noticed in passing 
that it is just after this fashion that Paul is represented in 
the Book of Acts as addressing the Athenians on Mars 
Hill.” - This is one of several instances in which the ac- 
counts of Paul’s preaching given in Acts correspond with the 
idea of it suggested by the language of these early letters. 

3. As the substance of the Gospel is contemplated from 
an eschatological point of view, so Christ, the author of 
salvation, is. regarded under the same aspect. The great 
object of Christian trust appears not so much as Jesus 
the crucified, but rather as Jesus exalted into heaven, 
and about to come thence again for the destruction of 
sinners and the salvation of believers. The purchase of 
salvation by Christ’s death falls into the background, and 
prominence is given to the final accomplishment of salva- 


tion by Christ glorified. This characteristic comes out 


in the description of the Thessalonian Christians as 
persons who have turned from idols to the living God, 


* 1 Thess. ii. 2, 8, 9. cl Laas Orb at, Sere 2s 2 Te Sasi los 
Seay 10: OTS 5-9. 7 Acts xvii. 30, 31. 
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and who now “ wait for His Son from heaven.”! Their 
relation to Christ is one of expectancy. Only once is 
Christ’s death referred to as a means of salvation, and 
that in the most general terms. ‘‘For,’’ writes the 
apostle in the text referred to, ‘‘God hath not appointed 
us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we should live together with Him.’ Here it is plainly 
implied that Christ’s death took place for our salvation, 
salvation being here, as always in the two Epistles, regarded 
from the eschatological view-point; but there is no indi- 
cation how Christ’s death contributed to that end. If 
we were left with no other means of determining that 
question than these Epistles, we might conclude that 
Christ’s death was saving, not by itself, but because it 
was followed by His resurrection. This might not un- 
naturally appear to be the import of another text refer- 
ring to the death of Jesus: ‘‘If we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him.’’? It would not be 
right, even on the Primer-hypothesis, to infer that Paul 
had never made any more definite statements than these 
to the Thessalonian church, seeing that they both mani- 
festly owe their form to the connection of thought in 
which they occur. The purpose in both cases is to 
comfort the members of the church in reference to 
deceased friends, also believers, by assuring them that 
death before the coming of the Lord would not, as they 
seem to have imagined, cut them off from a share in the 
joys of the kingdom. The comfort given is: Christ Him- 
self died, and afterwards rose; and Christians who have 
died will also rise and partake in the bliss of those who 
shall be for ever with the Lord. Furthermore, Christ 
died in our behalf, for the very purpose that we might 

1 1 Thess. i. 10. a invenLOy Save 4: 
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obtain salvation; therefore it does not matter whether 
we sleep with the dead, or wake with the living at His 
coming. God’s end in His Son’s death will not fail; we 
shall all live together with Him. It may be assumed 
that over and above this the Apostle in his missionary 
preaching indicated at least in a general way that Christ’s 
death had reference to sin. This assumption has good 
foundation in the summary which he gives of what he 
had been accustomed to teach the Corinthian church: 
‘‘T delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures; and that He was buried, and that He 
rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.’ } 
It may be taken for granted that Paul, like all the other 
apostles—for he gives it as the common Gospel’—kept 
in view the points indicated in this summary, not only 
in Corinth, but wherever he went on his evangelising 
_ mission. Still it is remarkable that in these two letters 
to a young Christian community no express mention is 
made of the first article in the summary, especially if 
the design of the writer was to rehearse the leading 
points of instruction, to recall to the recollection of the 
readers what he had taught them when he was present 
with them, It implies this, at least, that the Apostle 
was not accustomed in his mission-addresses to enter 
with much fulness or exactness of statement into the 
doctrine of redemption by Christ’s death. ~ And here 
again there is a correspondence between what we infer 
from the Epistles, and what we learn from the book of 


Acts. The reports of Paul’s mission-addresses in that ~ 


book correspond closely to the summary of his preaching 
given by himself in his Epistle to the Corinthians. There 


1 1 Cor. xy. 3, 4. 


2 1 Cor. xv. 11. ‘ Whether it were I or they, so we preach, and so ye be- | 
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is, in the first place, careful detailed proof from Scripture 
of the truth of his leading positions. Then the points 
chiefly insisted on are just those indicated; Christ’s death 
for sin, and His resurrection. The former, however, 
curiously enough, is the less prominent, being rather 
implied than plainly expressed. The words referring to 
this topic in the first and longest of the missionary 
speeches by Paul reported in Acts are these: “Be it 
known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this Man is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins; and by Him all that believe are justified from 
all things from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses.” ! 

4. In the sentence just quoted the word “‘justified”’ ? 
occurs. No such word occurs in our two Epistles. But 
two other words are found, suggestive of cognate ideas, 
and sufficient to show that Paul’s way of presenting the 
Gospel in mission sermons was the same in essence as it 
appears in the controversial Epistles, the only difference 
being that in the one we have the religious kernel, in 
the other the theological form. _ These words are Faith 
and Grace; trite words now, but great words then, and 
profoundly significant as to the character of the religion 
of which they were the watchwords. The terms are not 
used in any sharply defined dogmatic sense, but in a 
practical popular way. Christians are called believers— 
““you who believe.” * God is represented as the object 


of faith. Faith is not sharply opposed to works, but is 


1 Acts xiii. 38, 39. Hausrath thinks that the type of Paul’s preaching is to 
be found in the Epistle to the Romans—that the apostle writes to that church 
which he had never visited as he preacbed to the churches he himself founded. 
Vide Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, ii. 514, 515. This opinion is based on prejudice 


against Acts as a non-reliable source of information as to Paul’s preaching, not 
on a just view of the Epistle to the Romans, which, as we shall see, was a special 


writing meant to serve a special purpose. 
2 SixawO7jvat, SeKacodrat, 
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itself a work.’ The word “ grace’ occurs less frequently, 
and chiefly in connection with sanctification. In the 
superscriptions the Apostle wishes for his readers, already 
believers, grace and peace, and in the superscription of 
the second Epistle these are represented as having their 
source in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The grace thence emanating is viewed as the means by 
which believers are enabled to glorify the name they 
bear, and are themselves fitted for future glory.” In both 
Epistles the writer closes as he begins, with the prayer 
that Christ’s grace may be with his readers, as if that 
were all that was needful both for holiness and for happi- 
‘ness. It looks as if the writer knew something of the 
earthly life of Him who dwelt among men “full of grace,” 
whose sermons were ‘‘words of grace,’ whose gracious 
love drew the sinful and sorrowful to Him, and sent 
them away into purity and peace. 

5. By what titles does Paul name Jesus in these Primer 
Hpistles? He calls Him the Son of God, and the Lord. 
The former title occurs in the text where the Thessa- 
lonians are described as having turned to the true God, 
and as waiting for His Son from heaven;* a connection 
of thought which gives to the designation much signifi- 
cance. The honour and prerogative of the only true God 
are jealously guarded against the injury done to them by 
idolatrous worship, and yet in the same sentence in 
which this is virtually done Jesus is spoken of as a Son 
of the living and true God, and as one whose present 
abode is in heaven. What impression could such lan- 
guage produce on men who had been worshippers of gods _ 
many but that Jesus was divine? The other title, . 
“Lord,” points in the same direction of a high doctrine 
respecting the author of the faith. It is Paul’s favourite 
title for Christ in his controversial Epistles, and it may 

td Thess 1.8; 21. 11, 7 cede a 22 SPA 110), 
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be regarded as a result of this fact that the same title is 
frequently used in the Gospel of Luke (eminently Pauline 
in spirit) in places where the other Synoptists use the 
name Jesus. The designation occurs repeatedly in the 
two Epistles now under consideration, sometimes with 
the effect of identifying Jesus in the Christian conscious- 
ness with God; as e.g. in the expression, “‘ the day of the 
Lord.” corresponding to the expression, ‘‘ the day of 
Jehovah,” in the Old Testament, and meaning the day 
when the wapovoia of the Lord Jesus Christ shall take 
place. 

6. Mention is made in these Primer Epistles of the 
Holy Spirit, and in the specifically Pauline sense as the 
Sanctifier. Opportunity will occur hereafter for consider- 
ing at length Paul’s doctrine of the Spirit, and in con- 
nection therewith to advert to the distinction between the 
Spirit as transcendent, and the Spirit as immanent; as. 
the former, the source of charisms or preternatural gifts, 
as the latter, the source of Christian sanctity. I simply 
remark here that it is from the immanent, ethical point 
of view that the Spirit is regarded in these Epistles, at 
least, chiefly, if not exclusively.” God gives His Holy 
Spirit to Christians,® and for the purpose of sanctification.* 
For while salvation, as already stated, is regarded from 
an eschatological point of view, present sanctification is 
strongly insisted ‘on as a necessary preparation for the 
future salvation. ‘Chosen unto salvation in or by 
sanctification,” is the programme. The Apostle reminds 
his readers that when he was with them he had charged 
them to walk worthily of the God who had called them 
to His kingdom and glory.® He now tells them that 


tLy. 2; Vii 2. 

2 The other aspect may be implied in the exhortation, ‘Quench not the 
Bp’ Ly. 19) 
sea ash #274, 13. 6 1 ii, 12; 


them to uncleanness, but to holiness,! and that he who 
practically forgets this is guilty of despising God, who 
gave the Spirit for this very end.” He sets before them 
as their great aim the sanctification of the whole man— 
spirit, soul, and body.’ They must cultivate purity; also 
unworldliness, so as to be free from all suspicion of 
covetousness, taking their teacher as their example. They 
must resolutely fight against every form of evil—drunken- 
ness, impurity, greed, revenge, and all other sins of flesh 
and spirit, as Christian soldiers fully armed for the con- 
flict, with faith and love for breastplate, and the hope 
of salvation for helmet. The interest of the writer in 
real Christian goodness is intense and unmistakable; and 
it inspires us with confidence that whatever Paulinism 
may mean, it will not be found to imply indifference to 
ethical ideals, and their embodiment in right conduct. 
We may expect to discover in the literature of Paulinism 


anything rather than a divorce between religion and ~ 


morality; if, perchance, at any point the author’s con- 
ception of Christianity may seem to compromise ethical 
interests, he will be sure to manifest a most delicate 
sensitiveness to the slightest appearance of so fatal a fault, 
and great solicitude to obviate misunderstanding. 

Of that literature, consisting of the four great Epistles 
to the Galatian, Corinthian, and Roman churches, we must 
next take a rapid survey. But before doing this, it will 
be advantageous to form as definite a conception as possible 
of the nature and import of Paul’s religious experience. 

A. B. Brucz. 
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THE moral question connected with this parable has 
troubled some interpreters. The action of the steward was 
fraudulent. Can we press home any lesson of duty on 
such a basis? Can we in any sense take the steward as an 
example ? 

The sense of this difficulty, I conclude, gave rise to one 
interpretation, which may plead courage and ingenuity on 
its behalf. The steward was not fraudulent, 7z.e. not to- 
wards his lord. His fault was not in defrauding his 
master, but in overcharging systematically the tenants. 
Having been for many years, we may suppose, an extor- 
tionate steward, he suddenly becomes honest, reduces the 
tenants’ rents to their fair price, in the hope that by the 
popularity of his action, he may secure a‘ refuge in their 
houses when he is dismissed from his office. 

Of course this theory of the steward’s conduct is pee 
on conjecture. There is nothing primd facie to suggest 
that the fraud was mainly against the tenants. The prob- 
ability is the other way. The spirit of the parable is 
against the theory ; and, if we adopt it, it is difficult to give 
proper weight to the accusation that the steward had wasted 
his master’s goods. Further, it is hard to imagine the 
human nature which would feel gratitude for such small 
and tardy mercies as the tenants received. 

The ordinary interpretation sees in the steward the man 
who, being discovered, determines to make bad worse, with 
the view of winning the gratitude of the tenantry. The 
general application commends quickness and energy in the 
despatch of affairs, and the cultivation of a sort of business- 
like capacity among Christian people in their Christian _ 
work and duty. ; 

May I venture to draw out another and somewhat differ- — 
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ent scheme of interpretation? I present it for what it is 
worth. It is one which has grown upon my own mind, and 
which carries with it lessons which have special value for 
those who hold official place in the Church of Christ. I 
think also that it may carry a caution not wholly needless 
among all classes to-day. 

The man is not a house-steward. His work includes that 


which usually falls to those whom we term agents. The _ 


system of rent payment indicated seems to be similar to 
that which prevails in some places (¢.g. Northern Italy) at 
the present day. No fixed rent was charged; but the land- 
lord and the tenant received stated proportions of the land 
produce. In the neighbourhood of Florence, one-half of 
the produce is credited to the landlord; the other half be- 
longs to the farmer. The system has a measure of fairness, 
as the: pressure of ill times and the profit of good times 
are shared by both persons concerned. The work of the 
steward or agent would be to make himself acquainted with 
the yield of the crops; and to see that a fair half, or other 
portion, was set aside for, or credited to, his master. Such 
is the system ; and heedlessness or fraud on the part of the 
steward might well be accounted waste. If he failed to 
look after his master’s interests or to gather in his master’s 
share, he would be wasting his master’s goods. The lands 
were held on the condition of such shares of produce being 
reserved for the landlord. . Want of care, want of vigilance, 
want of promptness, would jeopardize the landlord’s profits, 
and be accounted fairly a wasting of his goods. 

Now, who were the stewards? If we ask the question of 
the disciples on another occasion,—“ Lord, speakest Thou 
this parable unto us, or even unto all?” we must expect 
the answer, that it is aparable for all. But nevertheless, to 
clergymen and religious teachers, it has its special message. 
For, though all men, in so far as they have influence or trust 
reposed in them, are stewards, yet we cannot fail to re- 
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member that our Lord spoke of those who were entrusted 
with the religious care of others as stewards who brought 
forth things new and old, or who gaye meat to the house- 
hold in due season. The Apostle, too, accepted the image 
as having special fitness for those who exercised ministry in 
the Church of God. ‘‘ Let a man so account of us . 
as stewards,’ etc. (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2). He spoke of fidelity as 
their special duty. In the Epistle to Titus the same image 
recurs. 

The parable, then, however wide and universal its appli- 
cation may be, sounds with special and significant import 
in the ears of those who are put in trust with any sacred 
ministry among men. The steward surrenders to his own 
interests his master’s property. He seeks favour and friend- 
ship among his lord’s debtors at the expense of his master. 
When pressed by circumstances, he sacrifices not only his 
own trust and his own honour, but his master’s rights for 

_the sake of avoiding the hard necessity of toil and poverty. 
There is a message and a warning for the ministers of God, 
here. 

Now, who were these in our Lord’s day? Who were 
the stewards of such things when Christ spoke the 
parable ? 

The Scribes and Pharisees sat in Moses’ seat. The re- 
ligious power of the day was wielded by Sadducee, Phari- 
see, Scribe, and Rabbi. At their door lay the duty to be 
faithful and to give meat to God’s household in due season. 

_ We need not pause here. These men proved faithless in 
their high trust. The weightier matters of the law had 
been forgotten. Moral matters were set aside. Trifles 
were regarded as of importance. The mint, the anise, and 
the cummin were allimportant. The official spirit obtained 
all that priest and Levite needed. The tax, the tribute, 
the ceremonial which glorified the temple service and en- 
riched the treasury were of the utmost importance. Judg- 
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ment, mercy, and the love of God—God’s share in the 
religious life of the people—were disregarded. 

Now, the action of the steward in the parable illustrates 
the conduct of those who are driven to desperate shifts to 
protect their own interests. In such cases expediency wins, 
and principle is set aside. 

The action of Rulers and Pharisees in our Lord’s day 
exemplify the same. It was an age of hollow compromises, 
and immoral expedients. The fear of doing wrong was 
not before their eyes; but the fear of losing worldly advan- 
tages was always with them. The reason for dealing with a 
case was expressed in the language of this fear: ‘‘ If we let 
Him thus alone, . . . the Romans shall come and take 
away our place and nation.’ Caiaphas’ saying embodied 
the spirit of their policy. It is expedient that one man 
should die for the nation. Right and wrong, justice and 
integrity, have no place. To do righteousness, and to dare 
the rest, was not a maxim among such men. The yield 
of the human heart to God in truthful thinking and loy- 
ing action was never considered. Those which are God’s 
corn and oil were kept back from their lawful owner. 
To surrender worldly advantages, prestige, honour, wealth, 
position, for the paltry sake of truth and mercy seemed out- 
rageous extravagance. They knew better how to balance 
conflicting claims of heaven and earth. So when Christ, 
having spoken this parable, said, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon,” the Pharisees who were covetous derided Him. 

Their derision revealed the hardening of their moral 
nature,-which led to the supreme sacrifice of the Divine 
life which was among them. Christ, who was the bread of 
life indeed ; Christ, whose grace shed the oil of gladness 
and holiness among men, was sacrificed by the men to 
whom self-interest was the chief good, and who had for- 


gotten the rights of God in their eagerness to preserve their — 


own. 
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It is not difficult to see the bearing of all this on modern 
life. 

Every man is a steward of some power and influence. 
That power and influence is God’s property. To use it so 
that the agent may gain, and the owner may lose, is to 
waste the Great Master’s goods. Every man who uses his 
capacities and opportunities only for self is false to his 
stewardship. If he strains the sense of inward truthfulness, 
he tampers with the just ownership of that which is the 
corn of life. If he fails in sincerity, he sacrifices its oil. 

Teachers of religion, the prophets of their age, have so 
sinned when they prophesied smooth things, having men’s 
persons in admiration because of advantage. They have 
robbed their Lord of the portion which was His when, for 
popularity’s sake, they have lowered the demands of God 
upon man’s allegiance and life. They have been fraudu- 
lent towards heaven when they have so spoken or acted as 
to lead men to think that freedom to sin might be connived 
at so long as the coffers of the Church were full, and her 
altars splendidly sustained. It is not difficult, alas! to lower 
the price of truth. Comfortable teaching, which makes 
formal or emotional conformity a substitute for reality and 
moral integrity in matters of faith, is one method of bid- 
ding the Lord’s debtor to sit down quickly and write his 
obligations as fifty instead of a hundred. 

It is not wise to press details too far; but we may remind 
ourselves that the oil and the corn are familiar images in 
- Scripture. The oil is that which makes the lamps to glow 
with light. It is the influence of that Holy Spirit of Love 
without which life has no real, abiding brightness. St. 
Augustine’s interpretation of the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins will come to our minds. Corn is the source of strength 
in life: itis bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. Where _ 
love is wanting, and where truth fails, there God is de- 
frauded. Take heed to thyself and to the doctrine, was 
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the Apostle’s caution. Let the grace as well as the truth 
be yours. Let the oil as well as the corn be in full measure 
yielded up to God. In the ministry of our powers we must 
be salt as well as light. If we defraud truth to suit the 
popular taste, or if we by worldliness of demeanour lead 
men to think less of the imperious claim of a consecrated 
life, we are unfaithful in our stewardship. We tamper 
with the corn and the oil. The truth which makes men 
free, and the enlightening unction of the Holy One, become 
disregarded, and the Lord of Life is defrauded of the fruits 
of human life. 

The lesson of the parable, therefore, becomes a caution 
against that shrewd and yet unscrupulous spirit which 
seeks self-interest at the cost of truth and principle. 

There was one among the disciples, whose case exactly 
fitted the story. The character of Judas Iscariot is, I 
think, misunderstood. He was not so foolish and stupid 
a man as to be tempted by a paltry bribe of thirty pieces of 
silver when his position gave him the handling of much 
larger sums of money (see 8S. John xii. 6). Neither 
was he the subtle reader of wish and character such as 
philosophical apologists like De Quincey and Archbishop 
Whately would make him. He was a clever and self- 
interested schemer. There was a possibility, and a -pro- 

spect, that our Lord would win the triumph of a temporal 
Messiah. It was politic therefore to be in a position to 
reap the advantages of such a triumph. But there was 
another contingency. It was possible that the prophet of 
Galilee-should prove a disappointment, as other fancied 
Messiahs had done.. With such a failure, Judas’ dreams of 
future advancement and wealth would disappear. As time 
goes on, the chances of such a failure seem to be more 
apparent. His leader does not act as other leaders of popu- 
lar movements. He shrinks back from the people’s 
enthusiasm; He disappoints—He offends them; money 
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which might be used to conciliate the populace is allowed 
to be wasted. To the eye of Judas, it seems as though 
the position he had won and the hopes he had cherished 
are likely to be swept away. He feels too that he himself 
may possibly be suspected. His stewardship in one way 
or another may be taken away. It is the part of prudence 
to secure his retreat. It is essential to his self-interests 
that he should have the door of welcome open to him on 
the other side. Hence he negotiates with the party in 
authority. He agrees to sacrifice truth and principle for 
the sake of advantage. He puts his Master’s foes in the 
way of gaining what they sought. From a worldly point 
of view it is an adroit scheme; for he has put the other 
side under an obligation, and whatever happens he has 
secured their favour. He is the unfaithful steward. He 
is the type of those who never were alive to the higher life 
of truth, loyalty, devotion and honour; but he goes beyond 
the timid selfishness of the souls whom Dante pictured ; 
for he does not shrink from the sacrifice of life and honour 
so long as he can preserve his own interests. He is the 
type of those who for self’s sake will allow any wrong or 
any suffering to go on, and who are content for any man 
or set of men to endure death or dishonour, or suffer 
spiritual loss rather than to forego their own safety or 
advantage. 

The next question which presents itself is, Does such 
policy answer? If I understand aright our Lord’s com- 
ments on the parable, He answers this question with the 
most emphatic negative. The attempt to serve God and 
Mammon is doomed to failure. Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon. It is vain to try and stand well with the world 
and well with God. ‘There may be times when the in- 


terests of the world coincide with the interests of righteous- 


ness; but the attempt to make both coincide is a mistake, 
which will be overtaken by shameful failure. Faithfulness, 
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down to the smallest matter of intellectual honesty and 
personal conscience, is essential to the mastery of those 
unseen conditions of life which prepare men for the pos- 
session of the true riches. Fidelity to the trust which is 
given us in this life leads to the throne and sovereignty 
over self which is an eternal inheritance. Life is an educa- 
tion towards true self-possession. To make self the centre 
now is to lose the inheritance of the true self hereafter. 
If ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, 
who shall give you that which is your own? (S. Luke xvi. 
12). 

What then of the difficult verse (v. 9)? ‘‘ Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when 
ye fail (or when it shall fail) they may receive you into ever- 
lasting habitations.” Are we to read these words as a 
counsel of the prudent use of this world’s wealth? Are they 
not, in the light of the story, ironical? The policy which 
the faithless steward adopted did answer. He secured the 
open doors of welcome of the tenants; but such dextrous 
policy can never win open doors in the everlasting habita- 
tions. To tamper with a trust, and to suffer ourselves or 
others to think that we can defraud the Lord of all of one 
whit of His claim over us, may be followed by the smiles 
and patronage of those who dwell in sumptuous earthly 
mansions; but the heavenly gates are not so won. Leta 
man try it, and make friends out of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, what can‘such friends avail when the man- 
sions are the eternal mansions of the imperishable and 
incorruptible righteousness of God ? 

Was not this the experience of Judas? He sought to 
make friends on a worldly basis. He hoped that a door of 
refuge would be opened to him whatever might happen. 
But the hour came when all his clever plotting was found 
vain. His self-seeking policy secured nothing. He found 
himself at last, as all self-seeking souls must find them- 
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selves, alone, with the doors of life closed on all sides 
against him. His miserable divided mind and self-centred 
soul could see no door of heaven opening to him. All the 
sagacity and adroitness had ended in a vain and fruitless 
shame. He saw no light of spiritual opportunity. Finding 
earth’s doors and heaven’s doors closed against him, he 
sought to hide away behind the gate of death the life which 
was such a miserable failure. His fate is the warning 
against the chimerical theory that the favour of men, won 
by concession of principle, can secure any permanent refuge 
in the time of direct and loneliest necessity. It is the 
lesson against endeavouring to win on both sides—on the 
spiritual and on the temporal. 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
W. B. Rivon. 


THE DIFFICULT WORDS OF CHRIST. 


1. THE CHILDREN AT PLAY. 
Marr, xr. 16-19. 


THIs passage is a criticism passed by Christ upon the gener- 
ation to which He belonged, in respect of their treatment 
of the Baptist and Himself. 

- Characteristically He has embodied His rebuke in a 
figure of speech. It is also characteristic that the image 
is borrowed from common life. He took the commonest 
incidents of everyday life, such as the mending of the rent 
in an old garment or the lighting of the household lamp, 


1 «But whereunto shall I liken this generation? It is like unto children 
sitting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, and saying, We have 
piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye 7 
have not lamented. For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, —~ 
He hath a devil. The Son of man ‘came eating and drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners; 
But wisdom is justified of her children.” a 
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and made them into pictures of immortal truth. It is still 
further characteristic that this figure is borrowed from the 
children’s world. This was a world in which He was quite 
at home, and He observed its scenes with a sympathetic 
and retentive eye. 

The scene here described is apparently a game. He had 
noticed the children in the market, playing first at a 
marriage, when one piped and the others danced about 
him, and then-at a funeral, when one beat his breast, as 
if-in terrible distress, and the rest followed mourning. 
The picture remained in His mind, and now, on an impor- 
tant occasion, it becomes the vehicle of His doctrine. 

There is a difficulty, however, in construing the figure. 
Who are represented by the children who complain to 
their companions?! The old view (Chrysostom, Calvin 
and many) was that they were Jesus and the Baptist; but 
of late the foremost exegetes (Lange, Meyer, Weiss, Holtz- 
mann, Bruce; not Stier or Godet) maintain that they must 
be the Jews.” Jesus says: ‘‘ Whereunto shall I liken this 
generation? It is like unto children, . . . saying, We 
have piped unto you,” etc. Distinctly, it is maintained, 
the speakers are the generation—that is, the contemporaries 
—of John and Jesus.’ 

The question is whether, when Jesus begins a comparison 
by saying that a certain thing is like another, of which a 
picture follows, it must be the first object mentioned in the 
picture that corresponds to the subject of the sentence. A 
good many of Christ’s sayings begin with these very words: 
So-and-so is like such-and-such: but an examination of 


' According to different readings, éralpors or érépors. 

* If this view is to be taken, I would suggest that the two halves of the com. 
plaint be attributed to Sadducees and Pharisees respectively. 

3 Meyer alleges two other reasons—(1) the three \éyovsw, whose subjects 
must correspond; but this is only the same argument in another form; and 


(2) the order of the clauses of the complaint, which would have been reversed 
had John and Jesus been intended. —_ 
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them does not bear out this literalist view. or instance : 
“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man who sowed 
good seed in his field’”’: it is not really to the man, but to 
the field that the kingdom is compared. Still more evi- 
dently, when He commences, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto ten virgins,”’ the strictly literal interpretation can- 
not be pressed. When Jesus says that one thing is like 
another, He is not laying down the image on the top of the 
thing whch it is to illustrate in such a way that the two 
must correspond point by point: the phrase ‘‘it is like” 
is rather a link by which the thing to be illustrated is 
loosely connected with the illustration, which is then de- 
veloped as a picture with perfect freedom. 

When we look into the substance of the comparison, this 
seems still more probable. The new view represents the 
contemporaries of John and Christ as proposing to them 
to start with them first on one line of action and then on 
another, as the children proposed to their fellows to begin 
playing first at one game and then at another; and the 
fault supposed to be attributed to them is a spirit of childish 
fickleness and changeableness. But is this at all an accu- 
rate account of the relative positions of these two and their 
contemporaries? What proposals for new action did their 
contemporaries make to them? Were not John and Jesus 
the innovators, who proposed the new departures, but 
could not get their contemporaries to join? Besides, is it 
historical to say that fickleness and an excessive disposition 
to change were the characteristics of the age of Jesus? 
Quite the contrary is the case. There have been gener- 
ations when great religious teachers have had to resist such 
tendencies of the public mind, and call their contemporaries 
to stand in the old paths. Jeremiah’s, for instance, was / 
such a time. But in the age of Christ the genius of the? <a 
nation, against which its prophets had to contend, was a 
conservatism wedded to old customs and traditions. The ~— 
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Baptist and Jesus were both originators of great forward 
movements, which required men to leave old tenets behind 
and move on into new regions by paths unknown; but 
they could not rouse the age out of its indifference and 
self-satisfaction. 

It is only a sentimental reason against the new construc- 
tion: yet it may not on this account be without weight : 
that it takes all the sunshine out of the picture of child 
life which the illustration presents. In the old way of 
looking at it, we have a street or a playground with children 
of diverse dispositions—some bright and sanguine, ready 
to propose what would supply occupation and entertain- 
ment for all; others uninterested and lethargic, always 
finding fault and frustrating what is proposed. And such 
a playground, I venture to say, corresponds with reality. 
But the new construction sees nothing in: the playground 
but fickleness, sulkiness and disorder. In Professor Bruce’s 
very able statement of it, for example, in his Parables, 
there is not a gleam of sunshine left. Is this the picture 
of the children’s world likely to have come from the brush 
of Christ ? 

In short, by sticking to the old way of construing the 
parable, there is nothing to lose, because all that is really 
brought out by the new is included; and there is every- 
thing to gain. 


When we turn from the illustration to the thing illus- 
trated, there is not much difference of opinion as to the 
- truth enforced. 

Christ gives clearly the reasons why John and He were 
not successful ; or rather, He gives the reasons which their 
contemporaries alleged for deserting them. For a time 
John enjoyed great popularity and success.. The whole 
country went out to him, and thousands were baptized. 
His preaching shook the minds of men, and it looked as if 
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they were so deeply moved that anything might be done 
with them. Soon, however, enthusiasm died down; the 
tide of the national life returned to its wonted channels; 
and the Baptist was neglected. People had to assign a 
reason for their indifference, and they discovered it in the 
preacher’s manner of life. He came neither eating nor 
drinking; he was an ascetic. But he carried things too 
far. He is a little wrong in the mind, they said—‘‘ He hath 
a devil.”’ And so they;turned away from him, having by 
the help of this reasoning restored their self-satisfaction. 
Jesus, in His turn, had a year of popularity. For a time 
His sunny influence moved the general mind even more 
strongly than the stormy attack of John had done. The 
flute-note of love in His preaching thrilled even those who 
had not been stirred by the thunder of the law. From 
every quarter of the land hearers flocked to Him, and He 
moved in a perpetual crowd. But soon, in His case also, 
the tide ebbed. Andagainareason was found. Jesus came 
eating and drinking ;' He was not an ascetic like John, 
but lived as other men; He availed Himself of the social 
gatherings of ordinary life to extend His influence and find 
an audience for His message; He did not even disdain, on 
such occasions, the company of publicans and sinners. 
Here was something to lay hold of and object to; and, 
as it went from mouth to mouth, it swelled in its progress, 
till He became a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners. 


Thus their reasons for forsaking the two prophets contra- 


dicted one another. Had they been in earnest in their 
objection to John—that they were seeking a bright and 


cheerful form of religion—then they would have welcomed 


Jesus; and, had they been in earnest in their objections to 


1 « Hune locum obseryent qui summam perfectionis statuunt in externa vite 
austeritate ; nam secundum hanc regulam prestantior esset Joannes Filio Dei.” 


—CAaLyIN. 
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Jesus, they would have been satisfied with John. But this 
is always the way with those who are not in earnest: they 
never lack a reason, though they may have to give opposite 
ones at different times. As someone has quaintly said, in 
summer it is too hot, and in winter it is too cold. The law 
is too harsh, and the gospel too soft. Religion is too rigid 
and unbending to-day, and too hysterical to-morrow. WNo- 
where is this contradictoriness more common than in the 
region of anti-religious speculation. Here the Bible is 
objected to because it narrates so uncompromisingly the 
lapses of its heroes, there because it makes their sainthood 
too immaculate (Koégel). To-day Christ is unacceptable 
because Scripture makes Him a God, to-morrow it is dis- 
covered that the record can be so interpreted as to make 
Him not even a good man. The phases of unbelief change 
from year to year; and yet there is never wanting some 
reason for disbelieving the Gospel. 

Ostensibly it was not to the message of either John or 
Jesus that objection was taken, but, in each case, to some- 
thing in the message-bearer. It was John’s asceticism 
apparently that was complained of, and Christ’s free-living. 
This also is characteristic of the rejectors of the Gospel in 
every age. ‘They do not say to others, they do not even 
confess to themselves, that it is religion itself they dislike. 
They fix on some external and accidental thing connected 
with it, to which objection can be taken, and make this a 
shield with which to parry the attack on the conscience and 
the life. Very often it is something in the conduct of 
professors of religion: they are too strict and solemn like 
John, or they are too happy and enthusiastic like Jesus. 
The alleged inconsistencies of Christians are deemed a suf- 
ficient reason for living a life of sin; as if the existence of 
some unworthy Christians were not rather a reason why 
those who see their defects should themselves come forward 
with a better illustration of Christianity. The deficiencies 
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of the preachers of the Gospel supply numberless excuses. 
One is too learned, another not learned enough; one is too 
worldly, another too other-worldly; one is too haughty, 
another too familiar; and so on without end. 

But the contemporaries of John and Jesus, though so 
ready with reasons, did not give the real reason. The 
reasons they gave were only excuses. The real reason was 
that they were afraid of John’s glittering axe ‘‘ Repent’”’ 
(K6égel), and of Christ’s winnowing-fan, “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me.” ‘That was the real reason, and it will be 
the real reason to the end of the chapter. 


Though the mission of the Baptist and of Jesus was a 
failure, as far as their contemporaries were concerned, it 
was not entirely a failure even among them. This is the 
last idea in this passage; but the words in which it is 
expressed are difficult—‘‘ And’ wisdom is justified? of her 
children.”’ 

The expression is a curious one; for one naturally asks 
why anything so far above suspicion as wisdom should re- 
quire to be justified, and how it can be justified. The sense 
seems to be that suspicion is cast upon wisdom when men 
condemn as unwise what it has done, as the contemporaries 
of John and Jesus condemned their methods; but, in such 
circumstances, it may be said to be justified by other men, 
when they condemn this condemnation and express their 
appreciation of wisdom’s ways. In truth, all men are at 
all times practically either condemning or justifying wisdom 
according as they ignore or follow the path which it has 
prescribed for their own life. 

Some suppose that Christ was speaking ironically ; as if, 
after quoting the remarks of His contemporaries, He had — 


1 Kal, with great slowness and emphasis,=kalro. 
2 *Bdixaiwy, gnomic aorist. 
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said, ‘“‘These are wisdom’s children; and this is all they 
know of her ways’’! Others have taken the words to mean 
‘in spite of her children”;! as if He had said, ‘‘ Let her 
children misunderstand her as they may, yet time and events ” 
always have justified, and always will justify wisdom.” 

But what Jesus really meant is made plain by the words 
with which this passage is introduced in St. Luke: “ And 
all the people that heard him (7.e. John) and the publicans 
justified God, being baptized with the baptism of John. 
But the Pharisees and lawyers rejected the counsel of God 
against themselves, not being baptized of him.”’’ The 
counsel of God, which is just another name for the wisdom 
of God, was displayed in the mission and the preaching of 
John; but the Pharisees rejected it; they did so practically 
by not submitting to the rite to which it summoned them. 
But the common people and the publicans, by submitting 
to baptism, justified God, or God’s wisdom. 

These, then, are the children of wisdom,* by whom she 
is justified. They are the same as are designated in words 
which occur a little later in the same discourse to which 
this passage belongs—ver. 25: ‘At that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” Though 
the great mass of their generation, and especially the 
learned and influential, rejected John and Jesus, yet there 
were those who discerned in them messengers of Heaven 
and received them as gifts which the divine wisdom had 


1 The proposition is peculiar—dé, apart from her children: she is justified 
from their condemnation. But dé may be used for tri; ef, Acts ii, 22, 

* Here may be mentioned the reading épywv, adopted in the Revised Version 
and by Westcott and Hort, who, however, have réxywy in St. Luke. It seems to 
have arisen through a substitution of réxvev for réxvov. 

* It is doubtful whether these are words of Jesus or of the evangelist. I 
incline to the former view. 

4 Of. Eeclesiasticus iv, 11: ‘* Wisdom exalteth her hey and layeth hold 
of them that seek her.” 
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sent. Therefore they lent an attentive ear to their mes- 
sages and enriched themselves with the influences which 
they brought. They were not disappointed: their faith was 
justified, and they in turn justified God. 

Now, what distinguished them from others? Why did 
they receive John and Christ, while others rejected them ? 
Jesus says they were the children of wisdom.” They were 
those in whom the wisdom of God in the old dispensation 
and the Old Testament had done its work. They were 
chastened and expectant. Therefore, when the divine wis- 
dom appeared in a new form, they submitted themselves to 
its leading. They went down not only into the water of 
Jordan, on the hand of John, but into the valley of humi- 
liation and penitence. Instead of criticising the preacher, 
they absorbed the sermon, and allowed it to do its work in 
their heart. Then, when yet another manifestation of the 
divine wisdom appeared, they were ready to receive also 
what He brought. Knowing, through John’s ministry, 
what sin was, they were able to appreciate the great an- 
nouncement of the new dispensation, ‘‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

JAMES STALKER. 


1 « All her children,” says St. Luke; on which Calvin remarks character- 
istically: ‘‘ Ergo, quamlibet multi apostate a Dei ecclesia desciscant, semper 
tamen apud omnes electos, qui vere sunt ex grege, persistet Hvangelii fides.” 

2 Compare Christ’s saying to Pilate: ‘‘ Hvery one that is of the truth (i.c. a 
son of truth) heareth My voice.” 


EXEGETIC STUDIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
i; 


I HAVE hesitated to comply with the request to write these 
papers, lest thoughts so simple as these should be too un- 
learned, too little recondite, for readers of THE EXXPOSITOR. 
Yet it may be good for us all sometimes to remind ourselves 
of very elementary truths, which are indeed so far from 
being beneath our notice that they are inexhaustible in 
their depth and significance. ‘‘ Wisdom,” as the wise poet 
reminds us, 


“Ts ofttimes nearer when we stoop, 
Than when we soar.” 


A great theologian, in his old age, said that the truths by 
which he supported his soul’s life were not those of the 
Summa Theologia, but those of the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. ‘‘ There are,’’ said 
Coleridge, ‘‘some truths, and those of all others the most 
awful and interesting, which are too often considered as so 
true that they lose all the power of truth, and lie bedridden 
in the dormitory of the ue side by side wa the most 
despised and exploded errors.’ 

_ May I be pardoned if I appear to begin far back from my 
immediate subject? In no other way can I re-brighten 


the forgotten truth which long familiarity has so griev- ~ 


ously dulled, and tarnished, for us—the inexpressible im- 
portance of trying to grasp the full meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer ? ~ 


In meditating on the Lord’s Prayer we are meditating | 


on a part of Christ’s teaching which is, of all others, of the 
most consummate and daily significance for our spiritual 
being. For, — 


1. We stand, each one of us, high and low, rich ou 


~ 
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poor, learned and unlearned, one with another, by the deep 
end rushing flood of life. With a roar as of Niagara, it 
is ever plunging into the vast unknown abyss. At every 
ticking of the clock some fifty human souls are streaming 
into eternity, and each soul makes scarcely a ripple on the 
waters as it drops through this bridge of threescore and ten 
arches into ‘‘the rolling waters of that prodigious tide.” 
How are we to span that mighty chasm, which rolls 
through the unknown darkness on either bank, and of’ 
which we see so little except the momentary gleaming of 
its foam ? 

i. Beginning with what we do know, we “believe in the 
soul and are very sure of God.” There may be, all around 
us, a limitless and unfathomable flood of mystery. Omnia 
exeunt in mysterium. ‘* What we know is little, what we 
are ignorant of isimmense.” It is no clergyman, it is Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who says that ‘‘The man of science 
realises with vividness the utter incomprehensibleness of 
the simplest fact considered in itself. He, more than any 
other man, truly knows that, in its ultimate essence, nothing 
can be known.” 

If we could know the inmost essence of anything, we 
might get to understand the essential secret of everything. 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you there, root and all, in my hand; 
Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and ail in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Nevertheless, amid all our ignorance, we know first of 
all that though we have bodies we are spirits, and that we 
did not make ourselves. ‘‘ We believe,” as Browning sang, 
“in the soul, and are very sure of God.” 

ii. Since then “it is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves,” it follows on the very idea of God that ‘we are 
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His Bre) and the eae of His pasture.”” Since it is God 
who made the soul, there must be some relation between 
the soul and God. What is that relation? It may be 
expressed in the one word Duty. I think, therefore I am: 
I am, therefore I ought, I can, I will. ‘Ob, Duty,” said 
Kant, ‘‘oh, wondrous power, that workest rather by in- 
sinuation, flattery, and threat, but merely by holding up 
the naked law in the soul, extortest for thyself reverence, 
if not always obedience, oh, thou before whom all appetites 
are dumb, however secretly they may rebel, whence is thine 
origin?”’ That categoric imperative is one of the ultimate 
facts of our consciousness, upon which we ought to build— 
as on the granite bases of the world—the superstructure of 
our lives, and all our aims. To Kant’s question, ‘‘ What 
is thine origin?’’ there can be but one answer, ‘‘ Thine 
origin is God.” 

iil. But what are the contents of the Law of Duty? 
The answer is not infinitely complicated as the religionism 
and the theology of man have made it, but infinitely 
simple. It is given in the Voice from Sinai; it is com- 
prehended in the Ten Commandments as Christ expanded 
and explained them. ‘‘He hath shewn thee, O man, what 
is good,” said the Prophet Micah, ‘‘and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” “That supreme and 
sacred Majesty,’ said Lactantius, in a sentence which 
deserves to be, written in letters of gold, ‘‘ requires of us 
- nothing save innocence alone.’ Tertullian gave the whole 
secret of the stupendous victory of Christianity in its ‘ un- 
resistible weakness,” when he wrote in challenge to the 
Pagan world, Nos soli innocentes sums. 

iv. And what Duty requires of us no man can have any 


doubt, because God has sent His great angel of Conscience . 
to be ever with us, and to take us by the hand. If any 
one ask, ‘‘ What is Conscience?” the question has been - 
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rightly answered long ago by many of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. ‘Tt is,” says Dante, “the strong supporter who 
buckles his breastplate on those who fearlessly do their 
“duty.” ‘It is,” says Shakespeare, “the blushing shame- 
fast spirit which mutinies in a man’s bosom.” ‘It is,” 
says Milton, ‘‘God’s secretary within us.” ‘It is,” says 
John Smith, ‘‘a domestical chaplain within us which 
preaches to us the sermon over again.” Bishop Butler 
defined it as being “the principle in man by which he 
approves or disapproves of his heart, temper and actions.” 
Cardinal Newman calls it ‘‘ the primitive vicegerent of God 
within us, a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its 
peremptoriness, a priest in its sanctions and anathemas.” 
~ And perhaps, as in that beautiful reminiscence, which 
Theodore Parker has given us of the day when he first 
awoke to the consciousness of conscience, we may best call 
it ‘‘ The voice of God in the heart of man.” 

v. So far then we have gained the means by which we 
may bridge the dark and fathomless abyss of life which 
rolls between that which may seem to us to be the dark- 
ness and the darkness; and by these means we may dis- 
cover that the unknown past from which we came, and the 
unknown future to which we-go, are, in reality, not banks 
of darkness, but great deeps of divine and infinite light. 

vi. How did they bridge the roaring flood of the | 
Niagara, just at the point where it plunges into that aw- 
ful cataract ? 

“They say,’ writes an American clergyman, “that a 
tiny kite flew over the chasm, and fell with its silken 
thread on the other side. The chasm was spanned by a 
thread! But the thread was used to pull over a cord, 
and the cord a rope, and the rope a chain, and the chain 
a cable, and so was built the bridge of steel, over whose 
steadfast span the massive trains thunder as they come and 
go. Thus may it be with the most attenuated thread of 


? 
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honest, earnest faith. What possibilities, what destinies 
hang upon it! Ah,it may be lightly snapped asunder! But 
place it in the hands of God with the prayer, ‘ Lord, I be- 


lieve, help Thou my unbelief,’ and the thread may become: 


a rope, and the rope a chain, and the chain a bridge, over 
the vast abyss.” 

vii. Now I maintain that when we start with the con- 
viction that we have souls: that the soul is not the body, 
but a different and an immaterial entity; that God made us; 
that God stands in immediate relation to the souls which 
He has made; that this relation is expressed by the Law of 
Duty; that the duty is taught us by our Conscience, which is 
God’s voice within us; then, seeing that we have wounded 
our conscience, violated our duty, disobeyed the voice of 
God, injured and ruined our souls and our whole being, 
into which God breathed the breath of life, when we are 
deeply convinced of all this, it becomes not difficult to be- 
lieve, but impossible not to believe that, as by God’s miracle 
we have been created, so by God’s miracle we should be 
redeemed. The broken Law becomes the attendant-slave 
(ratdaywyos) to lead our sin-burdened souls to Christ. God 
would be to us no God if He were not love. Knowing 
that He is love, we know that He would not leave us, with 
the curse of our misused free-will, to the deathful menace 
of the law. Every fact of our being prepares us for the 
revelation of the Gospel, that herein ‘‘God commendeth 
His own love towards us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
ners, Christ died for the ungodly ’’ (Rom. v. 6, 8). So are 
we led— 

“To that unknown, obscure, sequestered place; 


Where God unmakes but to remaie the soul 
He else made first in vain —which must not be.” 
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Yet neither law nor gospel would have been of any avail 
to us had we been vouchsafed no means of constant com- 
munication with God. The first possibility of such com- 
munication is by prayer. Prayer in due time may ride, as 
on the wings of eagles, into rapture, into passive ecstasy, 
into the beatific vision; and— 


“In those high hours 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought 7s not; in enjoyment it expires.” 


This may never come to us on earth, but prayer is always 
ours. Christ has come to deliver us from the curse of the 
Law; He offers us forgiveness for past sins, strength for 
future faithfulness; but one chief means by which alone we 
can avail ourselves of both is prayer. That we should be 
allowed to pray—that free, unimpeded, immediate access to 
God should thus be given us in Christ—is the most price- 
less boon bestowed upon our suffering humanity. It is the 
glory of life that Christ Himself encourages us to pray. 

2. It is needless, here at any rate, to waste time over the 
theoretic and philosophic difficulties which sceptics have 
urged against prayer. Prayer, they say, is an intrinsic 


absurdity. It is a childish attempt to interfere with inevit-. ~ 


able laws and unalterable sequences. It is an insult to 
All-wisdom and Omnipotence. It arises from a childish 
terror, which attempts to secure that things shall not be 
as they are. It is a fetish-worshipping endeavour to bring 
about the impossible, and to interfere with the certainty — 
that two and two must ever make four. Such reasonings 
may sound very formidable, but they are utterly inopera-~ — 
tive. We stride through them as through so many threads 
of gossamer. When we have heard them all, even if we- 
feel ourselves incapable of giving an abstract answer to 
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them all, we kneel down with as much confidence in God 
as before, and it may be with a more passionate conviction 
than before, and cry, ‘‘God be merciful to me, the sinner.” 
The Divine instincts and the imperious needs of humanity 
tear the “‘ difficulties ’’ of sceptics to shreds, and fling them 
to the winds. God’s unmistakable whisper within us bids 
us make our requests known unto Him. Yes, and many 
a time, the sceptic himself, when he has been plunged into 
the waves and storms of calamity, belies all his own nega- 
tions and pours out prayers, which he cannot help, to the 
God in whom he refuses to believe. It is told of a certain 
notable historic prisoner that, after arguing against the 
existence of God, the moment he was left alone he was 
heard to fling himself on his knees in his prison-cell in 
a passion of entreaty; and that on the scaffold he poured 
out the desolate and agonised supplication, ‘‘O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul if I have a soul!” 

8. Nor shall we be content with pleading in support 
of the habit of prayer its unquestionable reflex benefits. 
Prayer, as St. Augustine says, “brightens the heart, and 
purges it for the acceptance of the gifts of heaven.’’ Prayer 
strengthens the faith from which it springs; it gives to 
hope its dvoxapasoxéa, the stretching out of the neck, the 
standing on tiptoe in earnest expectation ; it kindles love to 
a purer and brighter flame. Yes; but more than this,— 


“Prayer moves the arm’ of Him who moves the world.” 


We are not in the least shaken by being told that this is 
miraculous, that it is supernatural. Of course it is. We 
live, and move, and have our being in the region of the 
supernatural. We are encompassed on all sides by daily, 
hourly, momentary miracles; there is nothing else but 
miracle all around us. We are miracles ourselves. It is 
only in the atmosphere of the supernatural that the spiritual — 
can draw vital air. ~ | 
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If we have realised these truths we are at last in a 
condition to realise the stupendous importance of the fact 
that Christ should Himself have taught us how to pray. It 
means nothing less than this: that God has taught us how 
to address God; that divine lips have taught us in what 
manner, and even with what words, to approach and to 
appeal to the divine. 

In comparison with such teaching must not all else 
sink into comparative insignificance? If God has thus 
taught us how to pray to God, what need have we greatly 
to worry ourselves, or the pure, simple souls of God’s chil- 
dren, with all the intolerable and interminable prolixities 
of party opinionativeness, and controversial dogmatism ? 
What can it avail to magnify the non-essential; to alter 
the whole perspective of the New Testament; to reintro- 
duce post-exilic Levitism into the gospel simplicity; to 
substitute the huddle of medieval corruptions for the sim- 
plicity of gospel truths; to make more of Pharisaic scrupu- 
losities than of the elementary Christian graces? What 
need have we of arrogant pretensions and infinitesimal 
nullities, when God has taught us the utter simplicity of 
all His essential requirements—the utter simplicity with 
which we may draw nigh, not with our lips only but with 


our hearts, to God ? 


IV. 


- If the Lord’s Prayer be of so Divine an origin, it 
must justify its origin by its absolute perfectness, its flaw-—— 
less inspiration, its all-comprehensive adaptability to every 
need. That it does all this, I will try to show hereafter. ~ 
I will now very briefly point out one or two initial elements 
of its priceless and exemplary revelation. 

i. First, it is most observable, that Christ eideuscurada 
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to make Prayer as infinitely easy to us as it is infinitely 
blessed. It is by no means so with other religions, even 
with some of the least false religions of the world. They 
surround prayer with all kinds of mechanical difficulties and 
restrictions, or they even tend to relegate it altogether into 
the hands of a caste. Even ‘‘ the statutes which were not 
eood”’ and ‘ordinances whereby a man cannot live”’ of 
later Levitism, hedged prayer around with so many cere- 
monial prescriptions, that the plain, unlearned man could 
hardly tell when or how to pray, without committing some 
mechanical sin in the very act of doing so. Some fringe, 
or some phylactery, or some ablution might be wrong, 
and everything would be vitiated; Christianity itself, 
when corrupted into a self-asserting and exclusive sacer- 
dotalism, offers its public prayers in a tongue not under- 
standed of the people; turns it into a penance of mechanism ; 
relegates to an usurping class the efficacy of its most sup- 
posed-effective exercises. Not so Christ! He made the 
access to prayer, so far as all external obstructions are con- 
cerned, incredibly easy. He allowed neither priest, nor 
gifts, nor sacrifices, nor formality, nor functions, nor saints, 
nor any human intercessor, nor Gerizim, nor Jerusalem, 
nor ceremonies, nor rubrics, to thrust themselves, or to be 
thrust, to the most trivial extent, between the soul and 
God. Every time, every place, every posture, it has been 
truly said, is easy. “Talent is not needful. Eloquence is 
_ out of place. Dignity is no recommendation. Our want is 
our eloquence, our misery our recommendation. Thought 
is quick as lightning, and quick as lightning can it multiply 
effectual prayers. The whole function is simply this—a 
child, a wandering child, comes to its Father, and pleads 
for forgiveness and for help.” 


ii. And with this simplicity. Christ ee the ordinary 


desirableness of brevity. 


When, in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ said, ‘‘ After 
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this manner pray ye,’ He gave warnings against two para- 
sitic destructions of prayer,—farttoroyla and rodvAoyla— 
babbling iteration and wearisome formality, He gave an 
example of directness and brevity. 

There are no vain repetitions in the Lord’s Prayer, 
such as marked the prayers of the heathen. The Hindoo 
Fakir will spend the whole day in repeating the name of 
his god—Brahmah, Brahmah, Brahmah, or Krishna, 
Krishna, Krishna. The Buddhist Bonze thinks that there 
is efficacy in the endless repetition of his mystic formula, 
Om Mant PapmME Hum. The Mussulman will interlard 
the interminable intricacies of his most cheating bargain 
with incessant asseverations that ‘“‘God is merciful” and 
“God is great.’ The ignorant Romanist mumbles by the 
hour together his Aves, and his Paters, dropping a bead 
of his rosary with every idle reiteration. God bears com- 
passionately with all our ignorances, but this is what our 
Lord compared to mere stuttering, and “‘ the tumbling out 
of empty words.’ And in its ultimate degradation prayer 
sinks into the fetichistic mechanism of the Tartar’s suppli- 
eation, who thinks that “‘ with every clatter of his prayer- 
mill he offers so many thousand prayers. Long prayers 
may sometimes have their place, as when Jesus spent all 
night in prayer. Repeated prayers may sometimes have 
their place, as when in Gethsemane He prayed thrice, using 
the same words. Augustine tells us that he once spent all 
the night in the simple prayer, Noverim Te, Domine ; 
noverim me! A prayer is not a repetition, so long as it is 
a genuine out-pouring of the heart; but it ceases to be a 
prayer at all the moment that it becomes a mechanical 
weariness. It changes from prayer into “‘ battologia”’ the 
moment the heart has ceased to follow what the lips repeat. _ 
Long formal services in our churches may degenerate into 
a mere superstition, a material function, an idle waste of 
time. The longest prayer which Scripture contains, that - 
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of Solomon at the dedication of the temple, would hardly 
occupy seven minutes. The briefest prayers which Scrip- 
ture records were the most intense, the most potent—“ God 
be merciful to me the sinner!” ‘Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest in Thy kingdom!” ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit /”? When our Lord gave His model prayer, saying, 
‘Thus pray ye,” knowing our wants, knowing our nature, 
knowing whereof we are made, remembering that we are 
but dust, His model was brevity itself. 

ili. Lastly,—for at present we are only looking at the out- 
ward characteristics of Christ’s perfect prayer,—observe its 
directness, its freedom from all formality. 

“What God requires and looks at,’ says Bishop Hall, 
‘‘is neither the arithmetic of our prayers, how many they 
are ; nor the rhetoric of our prayers, how eloquent they be ; 
nor the geometry of our prayers, how long they be; nor the 
music of our prayers, how sweet our voice may be; nor the 
logic, nor the method, nor even the orthodoxy of our 


prayers ’—but the one thing that avails in them is fervent — 


sincerity. Let us not deceive ourselves for a moment as 
to the value of outward functions, which may only deaden 
us into spiritual torpor, or inflate us with self-satisfaction. 
Far better that our prayer should only occupy one minute, 
and be from the heart, rising like incense from the golden 
censer of our one High Priest, than that it should be kindled 
with the strange fire of Pharisaic pride. 


iv. How much may be learnt from the characteristics of — 


‘the prayer itself, we may see hereafter; meanwhile, its 
infimte adaptability proves its heavenly origin. It has been 
tested for nearly twenty centuries by all sorts and conditions 
of men in every clime, under every variety of circumstance. 
Not one has ever found it wanting. Carlyle, in a pathetic 
letter to Erskine of Linlathen, tells his friend that he was 


“dule and wae’’ on hearing of a recent bereavement, and 


had the night before repeated to himself the Lord’s Prayer. 
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“Our Father !”’ he writes, ‘‘ in my sleepless tossings, these 
words, that brief and grand prayer, came strangely into my 
mind with an altogether new emphasis; as if written and 
shining for me in mild, pure splendour on the black bosom 
of the night there ; when I, as it were, read them, word by 
word, with a sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, 
with a sudden softness of composure which was much un- 
expected. Not for perhaps thirty or forty years had I once 
formally repeated that prayer; nay, I never felt before how 
intensely the voice of man’s soul i¢ is, the inmost inspiration 
of all that is high and pious in poor human nature, right © 
worthy to be recommended with an “After this manner 


pray ye.” 
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Tus Gospel fragment identified by M. Bouriant as part of 
the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter, and recently published by 
him among the Mémoires of the French Archeological Mis- 
sion at Cairo, is already, thanks to the diligence of Professor 
Swete and Mr. Robinson, conveniently accessible in two 
forms. Professor Swete has prefixed to his edition a short 
catena of the passages in Patristic literature which “‘ bear 
witness to the early circulation of a Petrine Gospel, or con- 
vey the judgment of church writers upon it,” embodying in 
his text of Serapion’s letter the emendations suggested by 
Dr. Westcott (Canon of N.T., p. 391). Mr. Robinson -pre- 
faces his text with a lecture which includes a translation of 
the whole document, and a rich collection of references to 
illustrative parallels drawn from a large range in early 
Christian literature. He has also placed references in the 
margin of the Greek text opposite all the lines which con- 
tain parallels to statements or phrases peculiar to one of 
the four canonical Gospels. As he has endeavoured with 
good success to make this list exhaustive, and has rigidly 
excluded all other Gospel references—even to passages 
peculiar to the common element in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark—the use made of the distinctive parts of each Gospel 
may be seen at a glance. 


The contents of the fragment are as follows :—! ~ 


1. But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod ‘ 


nor any one of His judges. And when they wished to wash 
them Pilate rose up. And then Herod the king commanded 
that the Lord be taken, saying to them, What things so- 
ever I commanded you to do unto Him, do. 


1 Mr. Robinson’s courtesy enables me to give the translation embedded in 


his lecture, and to incorporate the corrections which will shortly appear in his 


second edition. 
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2. And there was come there Joseph, the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord; and knowing that they were about to 
crucify Him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the 
Lord for burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked His 
body. And Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one 
had asked Him, we should have buried Him; since indeed 
the sabbath draweth on: for it is written in the law, that 
the sun go not down on him that is put to death, on the day 
before the unleavened bread, which is their feast. 

3. And they took the Lord and pushed Him as they ran, 
and said, Let us drag away the Son of God, having 
obtained power over Him. And they clothed Him with 
purple, and set Him on the seat of judgement, saying, 
Judge righteously, O king of Israel. And one of them 
brought a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the 
Lord. And others stood and spat in His eyes, and others 
smote His cheeks: others pricked Him with a reed; and 
some scourged Him, saying, With this honour let us honour 
the Son of God. . 

4, And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified 
the Lord between them. But He held His peace, as having 
in no wise pain. And when they had raised the cross they 
wrote upon it, This is the King of Israel. And having 
set His garments before Him they parted them among 


them, and cast a lot for them. And one of those malefac- . « 


tors reproached them, saying, We have suffered thus for 
the evils that we have done, but this man, having become 
the Saviour of men, what wrong hath He done to you? 
And they, being angered at Him, commanded that His legs 
should not be broken, that he might die in torment. 

5. And it was noon, and darkness covered all Judea : and 
they were troubled and distressed, lest the sun was going 
down, since He yet lived: [for] it is written for them, that 
the sun go not down on Him that is put todeath. And 
one of them said, Give Him to drink gall with vinegar. 
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And ne mixed and gave Him to drink, and fulfilled all 
things, and accomplished their sins against their own head. 
And many went about with lamps, supposing that it was 
night, and fell down. And the Lord cried out, saying, My 
power, My power, thou hast forsaken Me. And when He 
had said it He was taken up. And in that hour the vail 
of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

6. And they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid Him upon the earth, and the earth all 
quaked, and great fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it 
was found the ninth hour: and the Jews rejoiced, and gave 
His body to Joseph that he might bury it, since he had 
seen what good things He had done. And he took the 
Lord, and washed Him, and wrapped Him in a linen cloth, 
and brought Him into his own tomb, which was called 
the Garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, seeing 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and 
to say, Woe for our sins: for the judgment and the end of 
Jerusalem hath drawn nigh. And I with my companions 
was grieved; and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: 
for we were being sought for by them as malefactors, and 
as wishing to set fire to the temple. And upon all these 
things we fasted and sat mourning and weeping night and 
day until the sabbath. 


8. But the scribes and Pharisees and elders being ga. 
thered together one with another, when they heard that all —_ 


the people murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If by 
His death these most mighty signs have come to pass, see 
how just He is,—the elders were afraid and came to Pilate, 


beseeching him and saying, Give us soldiers, that they may 


watch His sepulchre for three days, lest His disciples come 
and steal Him away, and the people suppose that He is 


risen from the dead and do us evil. And Pilate gave them | 


Petronius the centurion with soldiers to watch the tomb. 
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And the elders and scribes came with them to the sepulchre, 
and having rolled a great stone along with the centurion 
and the soldiers, they all together who were there set it at 
the door of the sepulchre; and they put upon it seven seals, 
and they pitched a tent there and kept watch. 

9. And early in the morning as the Sabbath was drawing 
on, there came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region 
round about, that they might see the sepulchre that was 
sealed. And in the night in which the Lord’s day was 
drawing on, as the soldiers kept watch two by two on 
guard, there was a great voice in the heaven; and they saw 
the heavens opened, and two men descending thence with 
great light and approaching the tomb. And that stone 
which was put at the door rolled away of itself and de- 
parted to one side; and the tomb was opened and both the 
young men entered in. 

10. When therefore the soldiers_saw it, they awakened 
the centurion and the elders, for they too were hard by 
keeping watch ; and, as they declared what things they had 
seen, again they see coming forth from the tomb three men, 
and the two supporting the one, and a cross following them. 
And of the two the head reached unto the heaven, but the 
head of Him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. 
And they heard a voice from the heavens, saying, Hast thou 
preached to them that sleep? And an answer was heard 
from the cross, Yea. 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether 
to go away and show these things to Pilate. And while 
they yet thought thereon the heavens again appear opened, 
and a certain man descending and entering into the 
sepulchre. When the centurion and they that were with 
him saw these things, they hastened by night to Pilate, 
leaving the tomb which they were watching, and declared 
all things which they had seen, being sore distressed, and 


saying, Truly He was the Son of God. Pilate answered 
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and said, I am pure from the blood of the Son of God: but 
ye determined this. Then they all drew near and besought 
him and entreated him to command the centurion and the 
soldiers to say nothing of the things which they had seen: 
For it is better, say they, for us to incur the greatest debt 
of sin before God, and not to fall into the hands of the 
people of the Jews and to be stoned. Pilate therefore com- 
manded the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing. 

12. And at dawn upon the Lord’s day Mary Magdalene, 
a disciple of the Lord [who], fearing because of the Jews, 
since they were burning with wrath, had not done at the 
Lord’s sepulchre the things which the women are wont to 
do for those that die and that are beloved by them, took her 
friends with her and came to the sepulchre where He was 
laid. And they feared lest the Jews should see them, and 
they said, Even if on that day on which He was crucified 
we could not weep and lament, yet now let us do these 
things at His sepulchre. But who shall roll away for us 
the stone that is laid at the door of the sepulchre, that we 
may enter in and sit by Him and do the things that are 
due? For the stone was great, and we fear lest some one 
see us. And even if we cannot, yet if we shall set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of Him, we 
will weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they went away and found the tomb opened, 
and coming near they looked in there; and they see there 
a certain young man, sitting in the midst of the tomb, 
beautiful and clothed in a very bright robe; who said to 
them, Why are ye come? Whom seek ye? Is it that 
crucified One? He is risen and gone away.. But if ye 
believe not, look in and see the place where He lay, that - 
He is not [here] ; for He is risen, and gone away thither, 
whence He was sent. Then the women feared and fled. . 

14. Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many went forth returning to their homes, as the feast was 
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or 
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ended. But we, the twelve neti of the Lord, wept and 
were grieved: and each one grieving for that which was 
come to pass, departed to his home. But I Simon Peter, 
and Andrew my brother took our nets and went away to 
the sea; and there was with us Levi, the son of Alpheus, 
whom the Lord 


As the contents of the document and its more obvious 
characteristics have already been more than once described 
at length, I propose to proceed at once to point out some 
hitherto unnoticed traces of the use of this document in 
early Christian literature, and to consider the relation in 
which it stands to the canonical Gospels. 

And first it is natural to turn our attention to Origen. 
He is the one early writer who refers by name to the Gos- 
pel of Peter as an authority for a definite statement (in 
Mat. tom. x. 17). Unfortunately the limits of our fragment 
do not enable us to verify the accuracy of his refer- 
ence—it contains no reference to the brethren of Jesus. 
And still more unfortunately the latter part of Origen’s 
commentary on St. Matthew (from xxii. 33 to the end) is 
extant only in Latin. The following parallels seem to me 
however to deserve careful attention. 

(1) “Et ipse quidem se lavit, illi autem non solum se mundare 
noluerwnt a sanguine Christi, sed etiam super se susceperunt, dicentes : 


Sanguis ejus super nos, et super filios nostros.”—Orig. in Mat., 124. 
Cf. § 1. xai [rev] Bovdnbévray vipacbat 


Tt is difficult to interpret M. Bouriant’s brackets, but if 
they are meant to indicate illegibility in the MS., it would 
be tempting to read, as has already been suggested, kat ma 


Bovrnbevtov. 
The next parallel is more important. It forms the con- 
clusion of the discussion of the mockery with the reed. 


(2) “ Et in his omnibus wnigenita virtus nocita non est, sicut nec passa est 
aliquid, facta pro nobis maledictum, cum naturaliter benedictio esset ; 
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sed cum benedictio esset, consumpsit et solvit et dissipavit omnem 
maledictionem humanam,”’—Orig. in Mat., 125. 
Cf. § 4. adras dé éovmma as pndev mévoy Exar. 


The words in the Gospel seem to be Docetic in intent. 
But Origen’s comment shows that it is quite possible to 
give them an innocent interpretation. And the use of 
‘‘virtus”’ is interesting in view of the use of dvvayes in the 
cry from the cross as recorded in this Gospel. 


(3) “Arbitror ergo, sicut cetera signa, que facta sunt in passione 
ipsius, in Jerusalem tantummodo facta sunt, sic et tenebree tantwum- 
modo super omnenr terram Judeam sunt factee usque ad horam nonam. 
Que autem dico, in Jerusalen tantummodo hee facta sunt: quod 
velum templi scissum est, quod terra contremuit, quod petra dirupte 
sunt, quod monumenta aperta sunt.”—Orig. in Mat., 154. 

Cf. § 5. oxdros xatéoxye macav tiv “lovdaiay . . . Stepdyn TO Kara- 
méracpa TOU vaov THs ‘Iepovoadrp eis Ovo. 


Here necessity for defining the extent of the darkness is 
expressly stated in the context, and Origen may very well 
have arrived at ‘“‘Judsea’’ independently. But the need 
for specifying the locality of the Temple ‘‘in Jerusalem ”’ is 
not so obvious, and may be an echo of our Gospel. 

The presence of the words in the Gospel seems a clear 
sign that it must have originated outside Palestine. The 
explanatory comment, THs éoptis ad’tay, § 2, seems to point 
in the same direction. Cf. St. John vi. 4, etc. 


(4) “ Et utetur quis hoe textu, videns eos ex quisbusdam auditionibus 
sive ethnicorum verborum, sive barbaricorum sermonum congregantes, 
et facientes narrationem quasi spongiam quandam, adimplentes eam 
non de verbo potabili, neque de vino letificante cor hominis, neque de 


aqua refectionis, sed de aliquo contrario, et nocivo, et non potabili aceto 


intelligibili: et hance spongiam imponunt calamo scripture sue, et 


quantum ad se, lwsiones inferunt Jesu ew hujusmodi potu . . . Eune 


autem qui et acetum et fel, sicut Joannes scribit, offerunt ori ejus.”— 


Orig. in Mat., 187. ~ 


kai Tis avréy elmey Toricate adroy oni ce dfous* Kal kepdavres 


endtioay, Kal emAnpocay mdyta, Kal ereAelwgav Kata Tis Kepadijs airav Th 
dpaprnpara— 5, 
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The interesting point here is that Origen expressly recog- 
nizes a baleful character in the potion. The language in 
the Gospel, both in describing the purpose of the draught, 
as springing from fear lest Jesus should survive the sunset, 
and in treating the action of the Jews in the matter as the 
climax of their guilt, suggests that “ the gall’ was regarded 
as @ poison. 

In this connexion it is worth remembering that WN, 
which is translated by “gall” in Psalm lxix. 21, quite 
naturally supports this interpretation, since, like the Latin 
“fel,” it may be translated either “ gall” or “ poison.” 


() “ Miserti sunt ergo Judi post crudelem condemnationem eorum, 
qui quantum ad existimationem eorum vivebant in eruciatu terribili. 

Aut forte non propter misericordiam hoc fecerunt Judei, sed 
principaliter propter sabbatum, ut non maneant corpora super crucem in 
sabbato.”’—Orig. in Mat., 140. 

Cf. § 1. exéXevoav iva pu) cxeNoxonnbj, ros Bacan(spevos drobdvot. 

And § 2. AAcov ju) ddvae em mepovevpéva mpd pas rev adipiar. 

Cf. also contra Celswin, IIT. 48. 


This is in some respects the most interesting of all 
the parallels. Hitherto Origen has stood alone in suggest- 
ing at least the possibility of a merciful intent, underlying 
the torture of the ‘‘ Crurifragium.”’ 


(6) “Jesus ergo cum non fuerit percussus et speraretur diu pendens 
in eruce maiora pati tormenta oravit Patrem, et exauditus est, et 
statim ut clamavit ad Patrem, receptus est: aut sicut qui potestatem 
habebat ponendi animam suam, posuit eam quando voluit ipse; quod 
prodigium stupuit centurio factum, et dixit, ‘Vere hic homo Filius erat 
Dei.’ Miraculum enim erat quoniam post tres horas receptus est qui 
forte biduum victurus erat in cruce secundum consuetudinem eorum 
qui suspenduntur quidem, non autem perentiuntur . . . et observa 
quoniam apud Marcum ubi centurio nullum miraculum vidisse refertur, 
hominem dicit Jesum ery Dei.” —Orig. in Mat., § 140. 

Cf. kai eimavidvehnpOn. - § 


There is some confusion in this last sentence, because the 
earlier part of the comment springs far more naturally from 
St. Mark’s narrative of the incident, in pen attention is 
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concentrated on the manner of the death ‘‘ dtu ovtws 


é£érvevoev”’ or “ btu ob ws Kpakas é&érvevcev,” than from St. 
Matthew’s, in which our attention is distracted by reference 
to the concomitant signs. And so Origen cannot have 
regarded St. Mark as silent with regard to that which on 
his own showing was the real ‘‘ Miracle” in the matter ; 
especially as he gives the words of the Centurion, when 
he first has occasion to quote them, in the form peculiar to 
St. Mark (xv. 39); and as the surprise expressed at the 
speediness of the death finds its only parallel in the same 
source (xy. 44).. 

For our immediate purpose, however, the interest of the 
quotation centres in the twice repeated phrase “ receptus 
est,’ which it is difficult not to regard as a distinct echo of 
the mysterious ‘‘ advedxj@0y”’ of our text. 

The phrases in the Canonical Gospels é&érvevoev (Mark, 
Luke), a¢jcev to mvetua (Matthew), wapédwxev To rvedpa 
(John), are clearly quite distinct; the only real parallels 
being found in explicit references to the Ascension, Acts 
1.2. -1-Tim..i11, 16,2) Markioxv 10 wc wrakems, OL. 

It is clearly, therefore, misleading to follow M. Bouriant 
in translating the word “ died.”’ 

Following so closely on the Docetic version of the cry 
from the Cross, and in the light of the well known Gnostic 
application of this very utterance, the original intention of 
the word can hardly be regarded as doubtful (cf. Mr. 
Robinson in loc.). But Origen’s use of the passage seems 
to show that here again words originally Docetic were 
patient of an Orthodox application; especially when the 
scoffs of Celsus had given believers an additional reason 
for guarding against any possible aspersions on the dignity 
of the Crucified. See, for instance, 


\ ~ ? lal tal Lal cal 
vovi 8¢ 6 “Incods xpdgas. pov peyddy adqxe 7d rvetwa—Kal ds 


/ / x lal \ > “f \ A i= 
actAéws KataAirovros TO t 
B s VTOS TO GHpma Kal evepyrnoavTos pera Syvdpews Kal 


éfovalas.— Orig. in Joan, xix, 4, 
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The other source to which I wish to direct attention is 
the Fifth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions in both its 
extant recensions. The earlier of these, commonly called 
‘‘ Didascalia,” is preserved only in a Syriac version. The 
quotations given from it are taken from Lagarde’s re-trans- 
lation into Greek. The later is quoted as Apost. Const., 
and is extant in the origina! Greek. 

It will be noticed that a good many of the more remark- 
able parallels have been absorbed in the process of revision. 
And yet the later form contains some which are not 
found in the earlier, at any rate in the form in which we 
know it at present. 

The first of these passages (the reference to which I owe 
to an article in the Guardian, Dec. 7, 1892) contains a 
remarkably close parallel to the opening clauses of the 
Gospel, not only in structure, but in the startling declaration 
that the order for the crucifixion was given by ‘‘ Herod the 
king.” 

vj® 

(1) & pev ddA, dvdos KpiTrys Vidpevos TAs XeEtpas ciwev’ "“AGds | bors 
eit dd TOD aipatos Tov diKaiov TovToV, pets OWerbe, 6 be Iopayd ére- 
Bonoe To aipa airod ed judas cal eri ta téxva ipov: Kal “Hpadys 6 
Bactreds éxéeXevoer airoy ctavpwOqvai.—Didasc. v. 19. 

In the Apostolic Constitutions this passage is quietly 
assimilated to Acts iv. 27, still retaining, however, the title 
of “king” (ef. Mk. vi. 14) for Herod the Tetrarch. 


(2) wat Uaros 6 jyepiv kai 6 Baorteds “Hpwdys éxéAevoay atrov 
aravpwhqvat, Kal Aynpodra 7d pacKov Aéyvov ‘Ivati ebpvagav, K.T.A. 
—Const. Apost. v. 19. 

The next group of passages is interesting, as perhaps 
helping, towards the elucidation of the chronology of this 
Gospel, and especially of the two kindred passages. 

§ 7. évyotevopev Kai exabeloueba tevbodvtes Kal KAalovtes vuKTOs 


Kal jpépas ews Tod ca/3Barov. 
And § 14. fy 8& reAevtala jpépa trav dlipwv. 
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: kets ; Z ; ted): Pi. 
(3) écOiovres yap 7d rdoxa tpity Tov caBBaTwv coTEpas een Oopev 
bs lal an , ‘ , > ; ~ ‘ 
els TO Opos Tov éAaLOv. Kal TH VUKTL expdtyoay Tov Kiptov Incovy. Kat 
A“ ra ¢ cat ~ >. ae | / 
TH pepe terdptn TOV caBBaTwv euewev ev pray ev TH oixia Karada 
fal cal / / e ” — Lag 5 
Tod dpxiepews. Kal Ta’Ty TH HEPA TVYXOnoav ot adpxoVTEs TOU aor 
, , \ > fa \ tal / las , > Fs mn . 
kat cwveBovievoavro Tepl aiTod. Kal TH TéuTTH TOY GaBPatw arayov- 
an ¢ , al A , 
ow abrov rpos WiAGrov iyenova kal eweve aA ev pvdaky rapa IAarov. 
Lad , lal \ a yy . na 
TH meTa THY TeuTTHY TOY CaBBaTwV VUKTL TapacKkerHs OvoNS KaTHyOpOvoLY 
n , Ts fp 9 
avted évwmov IliAarov woAAa,—Didase. v. 13. 
3 é ; e ribs } 
(4) otrw yap evnorevoaper Kal iets TabdvTos TOD Kuptov eis MapTUpLOV 


Tov TpLov 7pepov.—Didasc. v.19, cf. v. 16. 


I half suspect that a misunderstanding of oadSParov in 
St. Luke xxiii. 56 underlies this chronology, both here and 
in the Gospel, but the solution of it is still to seek. 

The passage from the Apostolic Constitutions is this time 
richer in points of direct contact with the Gospel than the 
passages in the Didascalia. 


- et Te N Flee poh stray 27 , N A ; , ~ 7 a 
(5) kat dvacras éx vekpOy, TpoTy [Lev gavepotrat Mapia ty Mayda 
int A ~ cal > a 
Anvy kat Mapia 77H "TaxwBov, etra KXcora ev rH 680, Kat pet atrod [leg. 
ae tN ee tad rom! KY a , X 5 ‘ \ , rn 
aitov | hiv tots pabyrats aitod pevyovor péev dca Tov PdBov tov 
‘Tlovdaiov, A\abpaiws dé tepyaloméevois Ta KaT avTorV. Tatta 
oy, paiws 0€ Teptepyalop- ; 
7 > “ A 
dé wal ev td ebayyeAiw dveypady. Tapyyyetrev otv yuty aitos 
, \ iA fe e , , ny ~ ‘\ a af 8 id Qo , 
vnortevery TaSEE Huepas Tarvtas dua THY Tov Tovdatwy dvowEeBeay 
“~ , v- 
Kal qmapavouiav, mevOeiv airovs Kat ddvperGoar Tapaxe\evodpevos ert 
TH arwdAcia, abrav,—Const. Apost. v. 14. 


Cf. § 12. foBouvpevy dia Tors “Tovdatevs. 
Kal époBotvto pip idwow adtas ot ‘Tovdator. 


There is nothing in the canonical Gospels to indicate 
that the women who went to visit the tomb were at all 
afraid of being seen. 

The following summaries of the events of the Passion 
seem to deserve quotation for purposes of comparison, 
especially when we remember that the narrative is put into 
the mouth of St. Peter (Ap. Const. v. 7, ‘dv éuod Ilétpov’’). 


(6) 6 88 SSdoxados Amdv Inoots & kipios bv as éxAjyy, Brac- 


pypias imduewe kal dvedicpors paxpobijuws, evert’cOyn, exoladicbn, 
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Pe SP " - Pees: AA oe Mb \ 
€ppatiaOy, stavpd pera TO parttyOnvat mpornrwhy, of03 Kal yoAnv 
> \ , , \ , A +5 
éxotioOy, TeActwoas ravTa Td yeypappeva eimev THO Oew kat arp His 
ae y : ° i 
XElpas Gov wapariGeuat TO TvEd La poov.— Ap. Const. v. 6. 
(7) Onpuor d& taparaBovres tov ris doEys Kuptov EVAw_ zpocyAwoayr, 
a a ‘ © , a3 > , , \ or \ / cal 
EXT)] MEV WP TTavpwoavTes aUTOV, TpiTy de Opa THy amodacw SeEapevor 
\ > > A »” Pin A 4 e ~ Q =, = 
THY KAT AUTO. ETELTA COwKaV AUTO OLOS TLELV jLEeTA XOANS, ElTa TA Iwata 
> A , N , > Q- , > , A & 
aiTov KAypw dvemepicavTo, ira vo Kakovpyous éctav’pwoav civ ara e& 
L 


€xatépou peépovs.—Ap. Const. v. 14. 


The following references to the Ascension have at least 
one point of connexion with our fragment, besides supply- 
ing one or two phraseological illustrations :— 


(8) datagapevos jpiv dvelndhby ex oer Hudv eis TOV oipavoy mpos TOV 
arootei\avTa airov, Kal cay pey TioTevonTe, pakapioe yevnoerbe, ci dé 
amistyoete, GOHor Auets ecipeOyooucda Kai Kabapot THs tperépas 
dvomictias.— Ap. Const. v. 7. 

(9) dvadyd9ara dia rhs Svvapews Tod Geod Kal Tatpds abrov ér 
oWeow qerepats.—Ap. Const. vi. 30. 

(10) zAnpwcas racav didrakiv dveAdypOy zpos Tov aroateiAavta avrov 
Geov kai warépa ex oweow aitov.—Ap. Const. viii. 1. 


Cf. dwpdOev éxet 9ev drecrddyn.—Hv. Sec. Petr. § 13. 


If these passages are sutficient, as I think they are, to 
make out a strong case for the position that our fragment 
was in the hands both of Origen and of the author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, itis clear that a careful compari- 
son of these two authorities may disclose yet further traces 


of this interesting document. ‘ 
J..O. F. Murray. 
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No more serious blow has ever fallen upon the critical 
study of theology than that which has deprived us of the 
unequalled knowledge and acumen of Dr. Hort. In Cam- 
bridge especially a void is left which cannot be filled. 
When Bishop Lightfoot died, we tried to console ourselves 
with the sense that his.two great colleagues still remained : 
when Dr. Westcott closed his books and left us, we still 
had Dr. Hort: but his death is our tps«uuia of loss, and for 
a time, at least, we cannot but feel orphaned and almost 
paralysed. But he has created for us an ideal-of scholarly 
attainment and exquisite workmanship which must remain, 
not only as a standard, but also as an inspiration. 

The aim of the present notice is to set forth something of 
his method as a worker, to endeavour to indicate what 
main services he has rendered to theological criticism, and 
to bring together some reminiscences which may serve to 
illustrate the kind of help which some of the younger Cam- 
bridge students were privileged to gain from him.' 

It is somewhat obvious to begin by noting the extra- 
ordinary breadth both of his knowledge and of_his in- 
tellectual sympathies. From the first he was unusually 
comprehensive in his range. His university degree included 
three First Classes: in Classics (bracketed 8rd), in Moral 
Philosophy, and in Natural Sciences (with special distinction - 
in Physiology and Botany). During the Mathematical 
Tripos he was still weak from scarlet fever, and he was 
only allowed to take three papers, and not the three 
hardest, as he had requested ; consequently he only quali- 
fied, so as to be able to take the Classical Tripos two 

1 The outline of his life and work is well given in the Guardian (Dec, 6 and 13), 


and need not be repeated here; and a vivid and inspiring sketch of him is 
drawn by Professor Ryle in the Cambridge Review (Dec. 7). 
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months later. At that time (1850) there was no Honours 
Examination in Theology. While still an undergraduate 
he had drawn forth from F. D. Maurice the important 
letter on Eternal Punishment (Life and Letters, ii. 15 ff), 
and the close friendship which subsequently existed between 
them was not without its influence on both. To him 
Maurice looked as his guide in matters relating to the true 
text of the New Testament, and to Maurice’s influence on 
him may perhaps be traced the careful study in the Cam- 
bridge Essays (1856), which still remains the completest 
account of Coleridge and his philosophical position. It is 
not generally known that he was joint-translator from the 
Latin of the hymn, ‘‘O Strength and Stay, upholding: all 
creation,’ and that he wrote a poem, entitled ‘‘ Tintern, 
October, 1885.’’ He devoured all kinds of literature ; but 
he was specially attached to Carlyle and Ruskin; he re- 
turned again and again to the “French Revolution,” and 
he rarely left Cambridge without a volume of Ruskin among 
the numerous books that he took with him. He was in 
his own person a striking witness to the harmony of very 
varied forms of knowledge, and thus by his experience and 
his sympathy he did more perhaps than any one to obtain 
the recognition of the proper place of theology among the 
sciences of the University. 

This width of range was not without effect upon his 
method as a worker in his chosen sphere. He was always — 
large in his view ; and notwithstanding his extreme fastidi- 
ousness and minuteness in investigation he always escaped 
the charge of pedantry. His mind was most astonishingly 


fertile in hypotheses. ‘‘It is a pity,” he once said of an _ 


able investigator, ‘‘that he does not allow himself time to 
think of more than one theoretical possibility at once.” 
This was a criticism which could never have been applied to 
any of his own work. A topic, he felt, must be approached 
from every side, before the expression of a judgment on it. 
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Even more remarkable than the extent of his knowledge 
was his accuracy. He never seemed to trust to memory. 
Book after book came down from his shelves in the course 
of conversation ; fact after fact was verified. A patristic 
reference was generally accompanied by a comment on the 
value of the edition from which he quoted, and the use 
made in it of the extant MSS. In editing Marriott's 
Remains and Mackenzie’s Hulsean Essay, he must have 
verified thousands of references. The printing of the New 
Testament was an education to the readers of the Press. 
The use of capitals, the division of Greek words at the end 
of a line, the spacings and punctuation—everything was 
based upon a principle, and carried out with the most 
patient watchfulness. A story is told of his troubled inquiry 
when an accent was unaccountably missing in the final proof, 
which he was prepared to prove had been rightly present in 


the previous one: the thin projection of the type had ~ 


broken off in the printing! And again: “‘ When we 
thought it was all finished, Dr. Hort went over it with a 
microscope !”’ 

The work by which he will be longest and most widely 
remembered is this Greek Text of the New Testament. 
The principles on which it is based, and the decisions as to 
the readings adopted, are the result of the joint labours of 
Bishop Westcott and himself. They have told us that 
their conclusions were in every case reached independently 
in the first instance, and that where on comparison they 
were found to disagree the difference was discussed in 
writing until either the divergence disappeared or a final 
contrariety of judgment was declared. It is reassuring to 
learn that the vast collections which formed the basis of 
these arguments, as well as the important correspondence 
itself, are all most carefully preserved. 

It was found necessary that the statement of fundamental 
principles should’ be drawn up by a single hand, and it is 
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to Dr. Hort’s pen that we owe the Introduction. It is 
interesting to observe at what an early period his attention 
was given to the problems of textual criticism. As far back 
as 1855 we find him reviewing Tregelles’ Account of the 
Printed Text of the N.T. in the Journal of Classical and 
Sacred Philology ; and in 1858 he reviewed together the 
first numbers of the Texts of Tregelles and of Tischendorf 
(the so-called 7th edition), giving the palm for accuracy and 
discernment to the former, while declaring both indis- 
pensable. It is worth while to quote at some length from 
his review of Scrivener’s Codex Augiensis in 1860, for it 
contains a striking illustration of his textual position.! 


“Tt follows [from the evidence of quotations in the Fathers] that all 
our Greek MSS. except one (and for argument’s sake we are willing to 
let that one go with the rest) were written subsequently to the appear- 
ance of those variations between which the modern critic has to decide. 
We possess however external criteria of Greek MSS. in versions and 
patristic quotations which are incontestably prior to most of the varia- 
tions. These in turn require careful checking and testing; but to 
say, as some do, that the results obtained are necessarily precarious, is 
about as rational as for an astronomical amateur to deny that the 
motions of the planets can be accurately known, because he has become 
aware of the errors necessarily involved in every rough observation 
through the imperfection of instruments and the complication of 
physicallaws. The elimination of errors, so far as they affect general 
results, is as possible in the one case as in the other. Hvery document 
can be tried by a reference to the numerous passages in which the 
abundance of early testimony leaves no moral doubt as to the reading 
and yet the numerical preponderance of MSS. favours what is clearly 
the wrong side. The process may be carried to any length, and all the 
minuter affinities and peculiarities approximately ascertained. And a 
document thus tried and characterized becomes in turn, by itself or in 
conjunction with others, a standard by which fresh evidence may be 
tested. The transcendent value of such a process arises from its. 
enabling us to advance cautiously from the known to the unknown, to 
supply the lack of discriminative evidence int an immense number of 
passages by our knowledge of the special character of each important 
witness derived from more fortunate verses.” 


Here we see him already beginning to state great prin-— 
1 Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, No. xii. p. 379. 
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ciples of discrimination by which the vast chaos of textual 
material, accumulated by the labours of others, might be 
reduced to some kind of order. The modesty of the Intro- 
duction would lead us to suppose that he had done nothing 
himself to contribute to the collection of evidence. But 
any one who reads carefully the Preface to the Addenda et 
Corrigenda of Tregelles’ edition will discover that he must 
have verified practically the whole of Tregelles’ work, be- 
sides adding very largely to the presentation of the patristic 
testimony. 

The scientific character of the Introduction deserves to be 
insisted on. More than fifty pages, near the beginning, are 
devoted to explaining ‘‘the Methods of Textual Criticism,” 
and, being totally devoid of any illustration, except by 
means of mathematical symbols, would apply equally well 
to Chinese MSS. as to Greek MSS of the New Testament. 
They expound the foundation principles of all criticism of 
the textual evidence of any writings whatever; and their 
careful study by the students of the classical Greek and 
Latin writings in especial might lead to very important 
results. ¥ 

The reiterated charge against Dr. Hort’s conclusions as to 
the New Testament text is that they are wholly unsupported 
by evidence. This is not the occasion on which to enter 
upon a great controversy, nor even to indicate an opinion as 
to the side on which the greater share of truth may seem to 
lie. But the accusation of building without foundations is- 
a serious one, and in the present case peculiarly unjust. 
And yet it is urged with a certain plausibility. We are pre- 
sented throughout with results, and with the character of 
the methods by which the results are reached. But the 
actual processes in each case are not as a rule disclosed. 
In the words of a great scholar, who was affectionately — 
attached to him, though he questioned some of his textual 
decisions, ‘‘ his New Testament criticism was based on a 
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huge induction of facts which has not been published; and 
those who have not gone through the same work are not 
entitled to dispute his judgments.’! Under the circum- 
stances this reserve was unavoidable; as it is, the intro- 
ductory matter fills 550 closely printed pages; nor should it 
be forgotten that 140 of these pages are expressly occupied 
with ‘‘ Notes on Select Readings,” i.e. with important 
specimens of the application of the methods to particular 
disputed passages. And those who desire to watch the 
great investigator at work, and to follow every detail of the 
process, have only to turn to the first of the famous ‘‘ Two 
Dissertations,” to see at once the breadth and the minute- 
ness which were both so characteristic of his treatment. 

It would be a mistake to leave the impression that Textual 
Criticism engrossed his whole attention. The great article 
on ‘‘ Basilides,’’ one of his many contributions to the Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography, or his identification of the 
Latin Version of Theodore of Mopsuestia on St. Paul’s 
Epistles, would alone be disproof of this; and, to give 
another single illustration, the letters on the ‘‘ Codex Amia- 
tinus”’ in the Academy showed his complete mastery of 
the whole of the Bede literature. Perhaps no one has 
ever been so free from what he once called “that fatal lack 
of comprehensiveness which has marred so much of German 
theology.” 

The reserve of argument which has been noted as inevi- 
table, if the Introduction were not to have extended to a 
thousand pages instead of five hundred, may be said to have 
been to some degree characteristic of Dr. Hort. We were 


1 Curiously similar are the words of another of the ablest of living critics of — 
the N.T. Text: “‘Any opinion of Dr. Hort’s deserves the greatest attention. 
We suspect that it will have been the experience of many others besides our- 
selves that although they may begin by differing from that eminent scholar they 
often end by agreeing with him, the reason being that his published opinions 
frequently rest upon facts and arguments which are not fully stated, but which 
the inquirer discovers for himself painfully by degrees” (Guardian, May 25, _ 
1892). 
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brought to understand that his statements were the outcome 
of the most patient accumulation and digestion of all the 
available evidence. He seemed quite content to wait till 
we were enabled by fuller knowledge to reach the position 
which he held. When his statements were challenged on 
important points, and when his challenger carried away 
those whom he regarded as worthy to form a judgment if 
the evidence were before them, he felt a keen pain at the 
sense that the truth, as he saw it, was being temporarily 
obscured; but he rarely attempted to vindicate his position 
by controversy. He was satisfied to wait and be misunder- 
stood for a time. Meanwhile he had himself carefully read 
and annotated the work of his opponent. ‘‘I cannot think 
that he has proved any one of his contentions.’’ Thus 
much to set the mind of a younger student free from the 
over-mastering fascination which had beguiled his loyalty ; 
but not a word of the reason for so stern a judgment. At 
last, when months afterwards some evidence is brought of a 
return to better paths, the quiet voice says: “I thought you 
would come to see it: I am only surprised that you did not 
see it sooner.’”’ And when some slight modification of a 
strong statement in the Introduction is cautiously suggested 
as possible: ‘‘ No, I have not a word to withdraw.’’ And 
the conviction grows that further study must restore the 
completest confidence. 

Dr. Hort is to so many students little more than a book 
-——or perhaps merely one of two familiar letters which ap- 
pear in editions of the New Testament, like the symbol of 
a MS., as a kind of evidence to the text—that I may be 
pardoned if I try to picture him as we knew him in our 
midst at Cambridge. There was doubtless an occasional 
exaggeration in our talk about him. But he had so seldom 
failed us that we felt as if he really knew everything. Of 
the obscurest book we said, ‘‘ Dr Hort is sure to have it”: 
of the most perplexing problem, ‘‘Dr. Hort knows the 
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solution, if he would only tell”; of any subject, “ Dr. Hort 
will tell you all the literature.” And indeed nothing seemed 
to have escaped him that had been done in any branch of 
theological research. If a younger student working at 
minute details in an obscure part of the field spoke to him 
of the progress of his work, he was sure to get more than 
sympathy: he heard of some other worker in the present 
or in the past, or of some obiter dictum of a foreign scholar 
bearing on a special point, and often he would find a letter 
on his table the next morning, supplementing what had 
been said in conversation, and containing a list of references 
which must have been a serious tax on time and patience 
the night before. Once he had kindly glanced through 
some proof-sheets ; a long letter came, in which one sen- 
tence ran somewhat thus :—‘‘ Dr. —— (a German scholar) 
made the same suggestion ten years ago, in such and such 
a number of such and such a Journal; I think it is probably 
right.” = . 

No one else could give this kind of help. Never did he 
for a moment grudge the time it took to give it. No 
wonder that a kind of cult arose among those who were 
privileged to enter his study or his lecture-room. What 
added_to the spell was this. He would guide where 
guidance was really needed; he would always sympathize 
and encourage: he never seemed surprised at knowledge 
or ignorance; never shocked at the expression of the most — 
crude opinion. But on the other hand he seemed to regard 
the formation of opinion as a very sacred thing; he refused 
to prejudice by arguing with one who was beginning the 
study of a subject. ‘‘ What books would you recommend as 
the best introduction to the Synoptic question?” After 
some sympathetic preface came the words, never to be for- 
gotten, “‘ I should advise you to take your Greek Testament, 
and get your own view of the facts first of all.” 

Humility takes very different forms. Maurice, to judge 
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him from his writings, was intensely conscious of a mission, 
and at the same time loud in genuine self-depreciation. 
Lightfoot, on the contrary, was quietly conscious of strength, 
and never thought enough of self to speak either good or ill 
of it. Hort was different from both. His humility, which 
was very striking, came out in his extraordinary patience 
with a variant opinion. He treated it as he would treat a 
various reading, needing explanation of its genesis before 
it could fairly be set aside. To a dreadfully wild remark he 
replied with the greatest earnestness, ‘‘ That is very im- 
portant, if it can be established; Lagarde has expressed a 
very different view.” In all this there was no seeming ; 
the attitude of his mind was always that of patient learn- 
ing. Toa confession of ignorance as a disqualification for 
a certain undertaking, he replied in a careful letter: ‘‘ Nor 
need you be perturbed by the consciousness of ignorance, 
though you must not expect to get free from it. As far as 
my experience goes, the more one learns, the more one’s 
sense of ignorance increases, and that in more than double 
measure. We can only go blunderingly on according to 
the best of our lights, hoping that sooner or later the 
blunders will get corrected by others.”’ 

As'a lecturer he was not popular with undergraduates : 
it was ‘‘too high art’”’ for them, as they expressed it. But 
probably no Professor in any subject lectured to so many 
Bachelors and Masters of Arts: He taught the teachers ; 
and he had little idea, I fancy, how wide was the influence 
thus indirectly exercised. He took infinite pains with his 
lectures: his words were most carefully chosen and guarded : 
he uttered them slowly, so that a rapid writer could take 
him down almost verbatim; and at one period he regularly 
spent the first twenty minutes of a lecture in rapidly 
repeating the previous one.. As a rule he was engaged in 


the exposition of the New Testament, or of the early Patris-_ 


tic writings: most of the term being taken up with carefully 
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elaborated introductions. But two courses were of a differ- 
ent character, and seemed as though they were ultimately 
intended for publication: these occupied several terms and 
were entitled respectively, “‘ Judaistic Christianity in the 
Apostolic and the following Age,” and ‘“ Harly Conceptions 
and Early History of the Christian Ecclesia.”’ 

When he published in 1854 some Marginalia on Euse- 
bius, by Bishop Pearson—and this would seem to be his 
earliest contribution to patristic study—he wrote: ‘The 
Scanty amount of Pearson’s extant remains would surely 
justify a somewhat excessive care.” We may well say the 
same to-day in reference to himself. I for one can testify 
to the valuable notes and references which lie in the margin 
of his copy of the Dictionary of Christian Biography ; and 
in published writings he sometimes speaks of his “‘ own 
margins.” He spent a truly surprising amount of labour 
in editing with the utmost scrupulosity the works of others: 
may we not hope that some young scholars may be allowed 
the discipline of editing some of his Remains after his own 
model ? 

To those who did not know the master who is taken 
from our head to-day, the sketch which has been here 
attempted may seem unduly laudatory. I therefore gladly 
quote in conclusion some words of Dr. Salmon, the vener- 
ated scholar to whom I ventured to write while preparing 
this somewhat hurried notice, and from whom I have made 
one citation already. After some careful criticism, he says : 
‘‘T tell you with perfect candour where I feel misgivings in 
my following of Hort, but you cannot exaggerate my feel- 
ings of love and admiration of the man, and are quite free - 
to tell how highly he was thought of outside his own 1 
University. Alas! that I should have to call Cambridge 
his own. For born in Dublin he ought to have belonged 
to us.” 

I have said nothing directly as to his religious character ; 
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but here, as in all else, he combined in a rare degree com- 
prehensiveness of view with intense convictions, and he was 
a most loyal and devoted son of the English Church. The 
bowed head covered with his hands, as we sat waiting for 
the commencement of his lecture, made us feel that we trod 
with him on sacred ground; and his whole bearing was at 
all times that of one who realized a Higher Presence. 
There was a beautiful unity about his life, and the memory 
of it quickens diligence and faith and prayer. 
J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


ius 


It may be not unbecoming for one who cannot pretend 
to estimate Dr. Hort’s merits as a theologian, to venture to 
add a word on the loss which ancient history has sustained 
by his death. In an epoch of surpassing interest in the 
history of the world, his work is a sure and strong founda- 
tion for the historian to work on; and it could never have 
been so if he had confined his survey to the Christian docu- 
ments alone, and had not been guided by a wide outlook 
over the whole field of contemporary history. The early 
Christian writers were environed by the Roman Empire ; 
and one could not talk for half an hour with Dr. Hort 
without seeing how clearly he realized that fact and the 
necessary inference from it, that the want of a vivid and 
accurate conception of the Roman world as a whole is 
certain to produce distortion in one’s conception of the 
historical position of the early Christian writers. Many of 
the modern German theories about them could never have 
been proposed had the authors possessed a good and clear 
idea of the whole life and history of the period. From such 
falseness of view, and from other possible distortions in a 
different direction, Dr. Hort was saved, partly of course by 
his natural genius, but to a considerable extent by his 
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university training; and I rk the ae is far distant when 
theologians will start without such preliminary discipline 
in historical facts and method. Perhaps also one may ex- 
press the hope, with which I know that Dr. Hort strongly 
sympathized, that the day will soon come when the his- 
torians will recognise how much they sacrifice by their 
almost complete overlooking of the early Christian writers 
as authorities for the general history of the period. 

The first time that I had the opportunity of meeting 
Dr. Hort—in Dr. Westcott’s house at Cambridge in 1887— 
was only sufficient for me to learn what a vigorous, sym- 
pathetic, wide, and masculine intellect his was. But the 
only occasion on which I could really profit by his know- 
ledge was in June, 1892, when his health was already 
broken. Dr. Sanday ordered me (for his advice I accepted 
as a command) to call on him, and had arranged that my 
call should not seem an intrusion. The conversation was 
entirely about the lectures which I had just had the honour 
of giving at Mansfield College; and I was much encouraged 
to find that many of the views I had expressed met with 
his cordial approval, and that his criticisms on matters of 
detail as a rule only strengthened the general position. In 
one point I owe him eternal gratitude. I mentioned that 
the period to which tradition assigned the New Testament 
i documents seemed to me to be correct in all cases except 
one: First Peter appeared to me to be fixed inexorably to a 

period 75-85 a.D. Before I could go on to state the in- 
ference which appeared to me necessary, and which I had 
drawn in one of my lectures—that the Epistle could not be 
the work of the apostle—he broke in with much animation ce 
that he had always felt that there was no tradition of any 
value as to the date of Peter’s death: the martyrdom was _ 
clearly and well attested, but its period rested on no 
authority. I caught from him at once the idea, which I 
have since worked out at some length, that First Peter, - 
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though composed about A.D. 80, is still a genuine work. 
At the time he seemed very favourably inclined to this 
view, and suggested several points bearing on it. Perhaps 
on subsequent reflection he may have seen objections to it 
which did not come up in conversation ; nor do I wish to 
claim him as finally supporting this view, because he for a 
short time busied himself in suggesting circumstances that 
told in its favour, several of which were of a kind that I 
cannot myself use, as I restrict myself to external and 
archeological evidence. But certain it is that I left him 
(after he had kept me so long that I feared it would do him 
harm in his obviously weak state) with the impression in 
my mind that he would work out the idea in lines different 
from mine, and in a way that I could not attain to. 
‘Whether he afterwards rejected it or not will now perhaps 
never be known. 

Recently there have been in England at least two schools 
of ancient investigation which had no superiors in Europe: 
the school of Lightfoot, Hort, and Westcott in Cambridge, 
and the Numismatic department in the British Museum. 
The Texts and Studies is a pleasant sign that the Cam- 
bridge school is not expiring as its three great founders 
disappear from the University. , 
W. M. Ramsay. 
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APOLOGETIC ARGUMENT FROM THE NAMES IN 
ROMANS XVI. 


In perusing lately the sixteenth chapter of Romans it 
struck me with special force that the number and character 
of the names here given furnish an apologetic argument not 
sufficiently emphasized and used. 


This: chapter (xvi. 1-24) is part of the Epistle to the \ 


Romans. It is found in its proper place in all the manu- 
scripts and versions, so that it stands in an entirely different 
position from Mark xvi. 9-20. Moreover the Epistle was 
accepted as genuine by the Roman church without the 
.shadow of a doubt, so far as the records of antiquity bear 
witness. 

It is true that some have rejected chapters xv. and xvi. 
altogether as spurious. It would appear that this was the 
case with Marcion in ancient times. But the very words 
which Origen uses with regard to Marcion’s treatment of 
the chapters (abstulit, dissecuit) seem to imply that they 
were at the close of the Epistle before that heretic’s day. 
In modern times Baur took up a similar position, though 
Hilgenfeld, his successor as leader in the Tubingen School, 
holds that they are genuine and in their proper place. 


There are some modern critics of weight who accept 


chapter xvi. as Pauline, but maintain that here it is in the 
wrong place. It was probably an Epistle, or part of an 
Epistle, to the Ephesians, or of this Epistle as sent to the 
Ephesians as well as to the Romans. So Renan, Reuss, 


Weiss, and others. But this view is maintained chiefly on 


subjective or alleged internal grounds, and not on historic 
facts. In no case is the chapter appended to the Ephesians, 
and not a hint has come down from antiquity that it is out 
of its proper place. Indeed the roll of names itself makes 
that impossible. It is impossible that such a multitude of 
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names could have been accepted by the church at Rome as 
members and distinguished workers in it, if they had not 
been actually so. We therefore accept chapter xvi. 1-24 as 
an integral part of Romans.* 

Now the lists of names here given are at first sight utterly 
antagonistic to the idea of the Epistle being a forgery. Let 
us-try to suppose for a moment that it actually was a forgery. 
In that case what would have been among the conditions 
necessary to get it most successfully palmed off as genuine ? 
One condition would have been that no name should have 
been used in connection with the writing of it by Paul 
except his own. The introduction of other names, whether 
real or fictitious, would have opened up the way to the 
inevitable detection of the fraud. Again, another condition, 
corresponding to the above, would have been to address it 
to the church at Rome, without mentioning any names at 
all professedly connected with that church. For to do this 
would in like manner have opened up the way to certain 
detection. When a bill is forged, the name of the professed 
acceptor thereupon is sure to lead to detection, equally so 
whether it be the name of a real or fictitious person. 
When the time for dealing with the bill arrives, then, if 
the name be that of a real person,.it is at once discovered 
by reference to him that his name has been forged; if the 
name be fictitious, it is at once discovered on inquiry that 
there is no such person. Thus it follows that in either 
case equally the forgery is brought to light. A forgery to 
be successful must, as far as possible, avoid putting forth 
names, whether real or fictitious. 

But let us see how the matter stands. Paul, the pro- 
fessed author, mentions as forming part of his immediate 
circle at the time of writing no less than eight persons ex- 


' For details, cf. Meyer’s Commentary, critical introduction to chapter xv. 
Hilgenfeld, Hinleitung, pp. 820 ff.; Weiss, Introduction to the New Testament, 
vol. i., pp. 320 ff. (Clark) ; Holtzmann, Hinleitung, pp. 256 ff. 
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pressly named. Now it is difficult to suppose any forger bold 
enough to run the tremendous risk of detection by intro- 
ducing somany names. If they were fictitious, then, from 
their alleged standing in the Church or community, the 
forgery must at once have become known, and the whole 
fraud would have been revealed. It is certain, however, 
that the names were real, some of them, such as Timothy, 
being beyond the possibility of suspicion. In this case, on 
the supposition that the Epistle was a fabrication, when the 
attempt was made to foist it in upon the Church, some of 
these men were sure to hear of it or come across it, and 
they would have been able at once to detect the forgery. 
Timothy (vy. 21) was a close friend of Paul, and well known 
throughout the churches, and no one was more likely to 
know that the Epistle was a forgery if that was really the 
ease. Tertius, ‘“‘ who wrote this Epistle” (v. 22), surely 
knew whether he had actually written it or not, and whe- 
ther or not it was Paul who had dictated it to him. Gaius, 
‘the host of the whole Church,” and ‘‘ Erastus, the cham- 
berlain of the city” (v. 23), were both men in a public 
position, and well known in the Church and community, and 
therefore sure to have discovered it, if a forger had used 
their names illegitimately. These names accordingly form 
«‘ References’ of the highest order, guaranteeing that the 


Epistle was the genuine work of Paul. Such a use of the - 


names of prominent men is not after the manner of the 

forger. It is one of the marks of the genuine author. — 
Again, let us look, on the other hand, at the persons to 

whom Paul sends salutations in the church at Rome. The 


explicit names are twenty-seven in number. Let us en- 


deavour to suppose for a moment that all these names are 


aa 


sheer fabrications, and that no such persons had ever lived 


in connection with the Roman church. In this case we 


have to face the unlikely fact that any forger should have ~ 
had the audacity to construct such a list, and the folly torun ~ 
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the risk of certain detection to which it must have laid him 
open. When the Epistle made its way to Rome, even 
though it was a generation after the pretended time of writ- 
ing, many of the members of the church there would have 
been able to say, ‘‘ There never were any such persons in 
connection with. our church; their names are not on our 
communion rolls, and therefore this must be the production 
of a forger.”’ It is perhaps possible that two or three names 
might have dropped out of memory in the course of a few 
years, but that was not possible with twenty-seven names. 
In short, in view of the fact that the Epistle was accepted 
by the Roman church, the large number of names makes it 
incredible that the Roman list can be a fabrication. 

It will appear still more impossible that the Roman names 
can have been mere fabrications when we consider not only 
the number but the standing of the persons to whom the 
Apostle is represented as sending salutations. They were 
not obscure men, unknown in the Church, for many of them, 
if real persons, must have been well known. This certainly 
was the case with Priscilla and Aquila, ‘‘to whom all the 
churches of the Gentiles give thanks” (v. 4). It must have 
been the case with Andronicus and Junia, who were “ of 
note among the Apostles”’ (v. 7).. It must also have been 
the case in some degree with Mary, “‘ who bestowed much 
labour on you” (vy. 12); with Tryphena and Tryphosa, 
“‘who laboured in the Lord,’ and with Persis, ‘‘ who 
laboured much in the Lord” (v. 12). Again we say, if 
these names were fictitious, the members of the Roman 
church, even a generation after the accepted date of the 
Epistle, must have known the fact, and thus when the 
Epistle was launched upon the Church must have been able 
to detect the forgery. The supposition of forgery therefore 
becomes untenable. 

On the other hand, let us now suppose that the Roman — 
hames are genuine. This is the conclusion to which we 
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have just been led by finding that the ee of Ras will 
not work, and it is further proved by the fact that the 
Roman church accepted the Epistle without the echo of a 
doubt. In that case these twenty-seven names constitute a 
powerful body of testimony in favour of the Epistle. They 
are in an emphatic sense ‘‘ References,” authenticating its 
genuineness. They are sufficient in number; they are ade- 
quate in character; they had excellent means of knowing 
the facts; they are—some of them at least—persons of 
position and well known in the Church. Very particularly 
there were some amongst them personally acquainted with 
Paul. This was true of Priscilla and Aquila, ‘‘ my helpers 
in Christ Jesus” (v. 8); of “‘my beloved Epenetus” (v. 5); 
of Amplias and Stachys, ‘‘ my beloved”’ (v. 9). There were 
even some amongst them who were positively ‘‘ kinsmen’’ 
of Paul. This was true of Andronicus and Junias, “my 
kinsmen and my fellow-prisoners”’ (v. 7), and of Herodion, 
“my kinsman” (v. 11). The fact then that the Roman 
church accepted the Epistle is proof that these names were 
all genuine, and being genuine they carry with them a 
powerful authentication of the Epistle as the work of Paul. 

The list of persons mentioned belonging to the circle 
around Paul and at the Pauline end of the chain of evidence 
is an overwhelming guarantee of the genuineness of the 
Epistle, while the list of Roman names taken in connec- 
tion with the reception of the Epistle furnishes a similar 
guarantee at the Roman end. But Phoebe comes in be- 
tween in a peculiar way to link the two ends together. It 
is generally accepted that she is to be regarded as the bearer 


of the Epistle, and let it be noted that she is represented as — 


an intimate friend of Paul’s and a person of standing in the 


Church—‘ the deaconess of the church which is at Cen- 


chres,”’ and ‘‘a succourer of many” (v. 1, 2). Now, if the 
name and “ commendation” of Phoebe were a pure fabri- 
cation, no Phoebe ever came to Rome, and the Romans 
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must have at once detected the fabrication and rejected the 
Hpistle. But they accepted it, thus showing that Phoebe 
and her ‘letter of commendation” were alike realities. 
But if so, then Phoebe’s personal testimony comes in and is 
most important. She knew Paul well, and came directly 
from him. She must have known that she received the 
Epistle from his hand and that it was genuine. Thus we 
have the Pauline end of the chain of evidence connected 
with the Roman end by the personal testimony of Phoebe. 
The chain of evidence furnished by the names is therefore 
complete. 

We thus see that this chapter (xvi. 1-24), with its appar- 
ently almost barren list of names, turns out to contain 
within it a most important apologetic argument. It is a 
separate and independent proof of the genuineness of the 
Epistle to the Romans. But this is an Epistle which bears 
explicit testimony to the cardinal facts of Christ’s history, 
with which apologetics have mainly to do. Paul, a junior 
contemporary of Christ, testifies therein amongst other 
things to the facts that our Lord was ‘‘ of the seed of David 
according to the flesh” (Rom. i. 3); that He died on the 
cross (v. 6, vi. 6); that He rose from the dead, and was 
thereby ‘‘ declared to be the Son of God with power” (i. 4, 
vi. 4, 5, 9, etc.); and that He ascended to heaven and took 
His place at the right hand of God (viii. 84). These facts 
carry with them the system of Gospel truth. 

We only mention in closing that a similar argument with 
regard to the genuineness of Colossians might be constructed 
from the last chapter of that Epistle, in which we have 
eleven names mentioned in a similar way. The same holds 
good with regard to 2 Timothy, in which Epistle we have 
nineteen names mentioned besides that of Timothy. 

B ALEXANDER Marr. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


I. THe PART PLAYED BY ORAL TRADITION IN DETERMINING 
THE FoRM AND CONTENTS OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS. 


Ir is well known to all students of recent literature on the 
origin of the Gospels, that the tendency of criticism has 
of late been decidedly unfavourable to the ‘“‘ Oral Theory.” 
In proposing to discuss in this paper the part to be assigned 
to Oral Tradition in the production of our Synoptic Gos- 
pels, it is not my intention to call in question the general 
soundness of the opinion that,—after every allowance has 
been made for the difference between the habits of mind of 
the age in which, and the people among whom, the Gospel 
was first spread, and our own,—the similarities between the 
first three Gospels, both in the connexion and order of the 
narratives recorded and in actual phraseology, are such as 
cannot be satisfactorily explained without the assumption 
of a link, or links, through written composition. On the 
contrary, I myself share this opinion, and I have been led 
by such consideration as I have been able to give to the 
evidence, to accept the view now so generally held, that the 
first and third Evangelists had before them and used either 
our Gospel according to St. Mark, or a work closely resem- 
bling it. / ae 

It is, however, now commonly acknowledged that a 
considerable period, in which the communication of the 
Gospel was made solely by oral means, preceded its em- 
bodiment in writing. To the Oral Theory the merit is 
conceded (e.g. by Holtzmann, Synopt. Hvang., p. 50; comp: 
also B. Weiss, Life of Jesus, Eng. Trans., p. 28) that in 
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seizing upon this unquestionable fact its framers rightly 
conceived the spirit of the ancient world. But it will be 
worth while to examine more carefully than the advocates 
of the various ‘‘ documentary”’ hypotheses appear to have 
done, what the influence of that first period may have been 
upon the written Gospels. Some of them would allow 
that the whole, or the greater part, of the subject-matter 
of the earliest of the Gospels was drawn directly from 
current oral tradition, and that the writers of the other 
Gospels supplemented to a limited extent from this source 
what they derived from their written sources (comp. Holtz- 
mann, 7b., p. 52). But they conceive of this tradition as 
a mere floating, inorganic, chaotic mass. The question 
does not seem to have been sufficiently considered, whether 
the Oral Gospel, even if it never attained the high degree of 
fixity which the advocates of the “‘ Oral Theory ’’ find it 
necessary to attribute to it, may not have been marked by 
a certain amount of method. It does not appear to be in 
itself an improbable supposition that a certain way of 
telling the story of the Saviour’s Life and Work should 
have become more or less habitual among the preachers 
and teachers of the Gospel; that certain outlines should 
have been in general followed, certain points have been 
seized upon and commonly set forth, and that too in the 
same general order, and that efforts more or less successful 
should have been made to preserve accuracy in the repe- 
tition even of words and sentences, especially in the case 
of the sayings of the Lord. If such was actually the case, 
a shaping influence may well have been thus exerted on the 
records first committed to writing, and it would be less 
unnatural that succeeding writers should have used these 
documents which adhered_to the well-known outline; and 
they may thus have been controlled, too, in the extent of 
their additions to and divergencies from these sources. 

The possibility that in this way the working of a common 
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consciousness in the Church, a common end and the ex- 
perience of common needs on the part of the preachers and 
teachers of the Gospel, may to a limited extent and in 
conjunction with other causes have determined the form of 
the written records, has been, not so much combated, as 
ignored by most recent inquirers. But now Dr. Paul 
Ewald in a work to which Dr. Sanday drew attention in 
his articles on the Synoptic Question which appeared in 
THE Expositor during the earlier part of 1891, has denied 
expressly the operation of a common consciousness, or 
common action of any kind, in determining the form and 
contents of the Synoptic Gospels. And his argument is 
based not so much on the phenomena which they present 
in themselves, or on general considerations as to what such 
a cause might be capable of effecting, but on a comparison 
between these Gospels and the Fourth. Even by those 
who do not grant the Johannine authorship it is now 
admitted, he contends, that it must have been founded in 
part at least on true traditions. If so, these must, he urges, 
have been included in any Gospel which was in any sense 
the joint work of the Apostolic College, or of the Church at 
large; and Gospels from which, as from the first three, 
they are absent, cannot have this character. 

This argument is not so new as might be imagined from 
Dr. Ewald’s and Dr. Sanday’s language. Meyer concludes ~ 
his discussion of the Oral Theory with the reflection that 
apart from all other objections to it ‘‘ the formation of such 
an original Gospel by means of the designed co-operation 
of the Apostles, would be simply irreconcilable with the 
contradictions which are presented by the Gospel of St. 
John’? (Com. on St. Matt., Eng. Trans., p. 33). And 

-Holtzmann, who refers to Meyer, says, ‘‘If we assume the 
Fourth Gospel to be an authentic account, then the hypo- 
thesis (employed in the Oral Theory) becomes a complete 


impossibility’ (Synopt. Hvang., p. 50, n. 4). 
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Dr. Ewald has, however, insisted on this argument with 
new emphasis. And this is not all. He has seen the 
necessity of finding some explanation of the ‘“‘ onesided- 
ness” (to use his own expression) which, if St. John’s 
Gospel be taken into account, must be held to belong to the 
narratives of the Synoptists. Even if we felt that we could 
take their Gospels by themselves alone, and supposed that 
any material connected with their subject which they did 
not use was of the same kind as that which they have pre- 
served, the problem of their origin could not be satisfactorily 
solved by a mere literary examination of their relations, 
without an inquiry into the historical circumstances which 
may explain how the actual form that we see was adopted, 
and how all three were led to adhere to the same. Still 
more does such a general historical inquiry become neces- 
sary, 1f we believe in the authenticity, or even merely the 
substantial truth of the Fourth Gospel, and so find ourselves 
confronted with the question, ‘‘ Wherefore the differences 
between it and the others?” 

The advocates of the Oral Theory have not remained 
oblivious of this contrast. In fact their theory, which is 
said to be condemned by that contrast, might be justly 
described as in the main an endeavour to meet the 
difficulty which it causes. Briefly the solution which the 
Oral Theory offers is that the Synoptic Gospels correspond 
to the setting forth of the Life and Work of Christ in the first 
proclamation of the Gospel to Jew and Gentile, and in the - 
more elementary instruction of the members of the Church, 
while the Gospel according to St. John embodies aspects 
which could not be appreciated till Christian experience 
had become matured. : 

But although Dr. Ewald has not done justice to the 
amount of thought that has been already expended upon 
this problem, we are thankful to him for having called 
attention to it afresh. He has rightly directed us, in study- 
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ing the Synoptic Question, to view it in connexion with 
wider questions as to the preservation and delivery of the 
facts of the life of Christ in the Church of the Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolic Age. He has fixed our thoughts upon the 
circumstances in which the Gospels were written, as fur- 
nishing the conditions which determined their form. And 
he has given clearly and definitely his own account of the 
matter; and has so raised the question to be discussed in a 
way very favourable to the progress of truth. It may fairly 
be demanded of any critic in such a case that he should 
place before us atheory. For it may well be that no theory 
could be devised altogether free from difficulties, and that 
our choice must in great measure be decided by consider- 
ing which is burthened with the fewest. 

What amount of favour Dr. Ewald’s theory has met with 
in Germany I do not know. But the approval which Dr. 
Sanday has accorded to it has given it importance amongst 
ourselves, and alone makes it worth while for us to examine 
it carefully. 

A general idea of Dr. Ewald’s special theory may be 
obtained from Dr. Sanday’s article in THE Expositor for 
February, 1891, especially p. 187. But it is necessary that 
I should state it somewhat more fully than Dr. Sanday 
has done. 

His view, then, is that the limitations of the Synoptic . 
narrative are due not to any cause which generally, or very 
widely, influenced the mode in which the narrative was 
delivered from the first; but to causes strictly local and 
particular which intervened at a later stage. While the 
Johannine type of narrative had been as fully at first the 
common possession of the Church as the rest, a shrinkage 
in the current tradition had in a certain Church or Churches 
taken place, and from the quarter in which this had hap- 
pened the Synoptic Gospels emanated. Reminiscences of 
the teaching of individual men, and documents of a partial 
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nature which were not originally designed to be regarded as 
anything else than partial, were the chief sources at the 
command of the first three Evangelists. These sources 
had, moreover, already by the authority which they pos- 
sessed caused the body of tradition which lay outside them 
to be less highly regarded and gradually forgotten in the 
immediate surroundings of these writers. ‘‘One must 
think of a branch separating itself, in consequence of special 
circumstances, from the main stream of tradition, which 
branch, on account more particularly of the authoritative 
position of those who brought about this separation, drove 
into the background the rest of the material,’ at least 
for certain Church districts, and concentrated attention and 
general interest on itself. In other words, one must sup- 
pose one or more sources—and be it understood ‘“ written 
ones—not of properly Original-Gospel-character (Unrevan- 
geliumscharakter), proceeding from an influential quarter” 
(Hauptproblem, p. 24). 

In tracing out this process in detail, Dr, Ewald has 
employed the hypotheses as to the sources of the Gospels 
which, in their general outlines, have approved themselves 
of late to many investigators, though he has examined the 
subject for himself, and come to his own conclusions on 
individual points. Papias’s account of the composition of 
the Gospel according to St. Mark—that it resulted from the 
writing down by St. Mark of what St. Peter delivered—he 
accepts as substantially correct. But he forms his own 
idea of the nature of St. Peter’s instruction. St. Peter, he 
imagines, was accustomed to dwell with peculiar fondness 
on the incidents of the Galilean ministry; and this par- 
tiality of the Apostle’s came to be reflected in the work 


1 It is a little difficult to conceive one stream driving another stream, and - 
more particularly the main river from which it has been drawn off, into the 
background. But if this slight confusion of metaphors is condoned, the 
general meaning will be clear enough. 
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of his reporter. ‘The author’s own contribution was 
confined to arrangement. ‘Favourite reminiscences of 
Peter’s, from the time when he himself companied with 
Jesus in Galilee and on the way to Jerusalem, put together 
in some scenes and edited by Mark ’—thus would a modern 
writer have formulated the title” (id., p. 26). I may add 
that Dr. Ewald supposes vv. 1-3 of chapter i. to be a later 
addition, so that, if the last twelve verses are also later and 
replaced no other ending, there was no very formal begin- 
ning or close to the book as it proceeded from the hand of 
St. Mark. 

Its connexion with St. Peter gave to this document great 
authority, and led to that neglect of other traditions, not 
similarly authenticated, which Dr. Ewald supposes. With-— 
in the sphere of this influence, then, the first and third 
Gospels were written. He hazards the conjecture that 
Italy may have been the country where all three saw the 
light. ‘‘ There, too, there were Jewish Christians to whom 
the writer of the first might have turned”’ (ib., p. 223, note). 

The writer of our first Gospel had, however, some ad- 
ditional sources of information. There was a Collection ot 
Discourses which the Apostle Matthew had compiled, and 
almost the entire substance of this work (Dr. Ewald holds) 
has passed into our first Gospel, and to a considerable 
extent in the same form. The ‘ onesidedness’’ which may _ 
be charged against this document also, he would in part 
deny, in part account for by the plan of the collection. It 
consisted almost entirely of discourses put together to 
illustrate under different aspects the nature of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. They were arranged with regard to their sub- 
ject-matter and with very slight connecting links and the 
barest notices, where any, of the occasion of delivery. The 
fourth part, according to his idea of the scheme, had for 
subject the Lord and King of the Kingdom, and this has “a 
Johannine colouring throughout,’ But at all events this 
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work by St. Matthew neither gave, nor was designed to 
give, any general view of the Saviour’s Ministry, which 
could have caused difficulty by its difference from that of 
the Fourth Gospel. At the same time its character was 
not such as to save Evangelists who used it from producing 
this result by their own writings. 

We have yet to add in respect to the third Hvangelist, 
that Dr. Ewald does not think it possible that his Gospel 
can have been derived solely from the two Apostolic or 
quasi-Apostolic documents which have been thus far spoken 
of, or from these in conjunction with our first Gospel, in 
which those two documents had been already once worked 
up. Many critics have assumed that the large amount of 
“matter peculiar to St. Luke, and contained especially in 
the ‘‘ Great Interpolation’’ (chaps. ix. 51-xvili. 14), was 
taken from St. Matthew’s Collection of Discourses. Dr. 
Ewald is, however, of opinion that the third Evangelist 
found these narratives for the most part in aseparate docu- 
ment, and the Evangelist may also, he allows, have derived 
a little from tradition: This third document apparently 
happened to be “‘onesided”’ too; while in his own re- 
searches into tradition, though he can hardly have failed 
to come across narratives of a Johannine type, St. Luke 
was restrained from inserting them by the spell which his 
documents exercised either directly over his own mind, or 
mediately through the effect which they had already had 
in the Christian circle in which he was living. 

Such is the theory. I proceed to state the objections to 
it which occur to me, and which appear to me to be fatal 
to it.. I will then, in conclusion, make a few remarks 
upon the older explanation of the phenomena ce which it 
attempts to account. 

- 1. To suppose that St. Peter was ianenena to the eX- 
tent which the theory requires, in the selection of the 
subjects of his teaching, by the fondness of an old man’s 
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memory, is to attribute to him a temper unworthy of 
the seriousness of his purpose and of his character. 
Dr. Sanday, indeed, in reproducing Dr. Ewald’s view, 
suggests simply that, “ what the whole Church could not 
omit, what the whole body of the Apostles could not omit, 
that a single apostle—not sitting down deliberately to 
write history, but merely from time to time choosing his 
subjects for edification—might very well fail to mention”’ 
(ExposiTor, p. 187). But the same considerations which 
determined St. Peter’s selection may well have told also 
upon the minds of other teachers. Nor does the collection 
of narratives in St. Mark’s Gospel or their arrangement 
seem to have that unsystematic and fortuitous character 
which would alone agree with Dr. Ewald’s and Dr. Sanday’s 
conception of its source. 

2. The supposed shrinkage in the volume of tradition is 
a wholly unnatural process. It can well be understood that 
after dwelling chiefly at first on the simpler aspects of the 
Ministry of Jesus and of His office as the Christ, men 
should pass on to a livelier sense of His Divine Majesty 
and their minds become more occupied than before with 
those of His deeds and discourses which illustrated it. 
But to imagine that the inverse of this took place is to 
defy at once the laws according to which the human mind 
might be expected to work, and all the indications which 
we possess of the actual history of Christian thought. One 
party indeed, under the influence of Jewish prejudices, not 
only stood still, but, separating themselves from the general 
body and becoming the Ebionite sect, or sects, retrograded. 
But that a particular Church, or region of the Christian 
world, should have undergone a change in any sort 
analogous to this, not from any dogmatic motive, but while 
remaining, or desiring to remain, in true fellowship with all 
other Christians, and solely in consequence of the effect 
upon them of one or more documents, which were never 
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intended to produce such a result, seems to be in the highest 
degree improbable. 

3. This difficulty becomes specially apparent when an 
attempt is made to fix upon the quarter of the world where 
the assumed conditions can be supposed to have been 
realised. Dr. Ewald himself has suggested Italy. But the 
whole of Italy felt to a considerable extent the influence 
of Rome. And when we remember how in the first century, 
as afterwards, visitors from all parts, Christians as well as 
others, were continually coming to Rome, and how a thrill 
from what was thought and done in every region of the 
world was experienced there, it is impossible to suppose 
that in the Church of Rome, or in any portion of Italy, the 
kind of isolation which the theory supposes can have been 
maintained. It is also not a little inconsistent that, for 
instance, the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome should be 
referred to by Dr. Ewald to prove the existence of a 
Johannine as well as a Synoptic cycle of tradition. That, 
I believe, it does; but then what becomes of Dr. Ewald’s 
special hypothesis? For, according to it, St. Clement was 
a contemporary, hardly, if at all, even a younger contem- 
porary, of the first and third Evangelists, and was destined 
soon to become, if he was not already, the most prominent 
person in the very Church in the neighbourhood, or in the 
midst, of which their Gospels were composed. Nor can 
any other birthplace for the Gospels more favourable to 
Dr. Ewald be thought of. All three Gospels being intended 
for Greek-speaking readers, and two of them being specially 
suited to Gentiles, Palestine and Syria are out of the ques- 
tion, Asia Minor was the region of St. John’s special 
influence. Alexandria and Greece remain; but the situa- 
tion and character of neither of these would have encour- 
aged the formation of a distinctive type of narrative of the 
kind supposed, in the closing decades of the first century. 


As Dr. Ewald has appealed to the early Christian extra- - 


canonical writers, and rightly so, for the traces they contain 
of acquaintance with the Johannine type of teaching, it 
should be remarked that the evidence of these writers at 
the same time tends to establish the fact that even in their 
generation most prominence was given to the synoptic 
form of the tradition. Let any one say, for instance, 
whether that is not his clear impression after reading Dr. 
Sanday’s sketch of the facts of the Gospel history, as they 
may be drawn from the works of Justin Martyr (pp. 91- 
98 of Gospels in the Second Century, comparing also dis- 
cussion of quotations from St. John, 7b., pp. 278-). 

4, While it is difficult to imagine the existence anywhere 
of the assumed circumstances, it is perhaps still more diffi- 
cult to believe that such purely local influences could have 
restrained the Evangelists in the performance of their work. 
It is evident in particular with regard to the author of the 
third Gospel, that he set about his task in an independent 
spirit. Moreover if there is strong reason for believing (as 
I hope to show in a future paper) that he was the actual 
companion of St. Paul who speaks in the first person plural 
in certain portions of the narrative of St. Paul’s journeyings 
in the Acts of the Apostles, then he had not only visited 
Macedonia and Asia Minor and Italy, but Palestine itself, 
and had probably stayed there a considerable time during 
St. Paul’s imprisonment in Cesarea. How could a com- 
paratively late and local narrowing of the tradition com- 
monly delivered be felt to be binding by such a man? 

5. Lastly, it would be exceedingly strange that three 
Gospels which emanated from a church- district in which 
the ancient tradition was delivered with less fulness than 
elsewhere should nave attained to the position which not 
long afterwards they did in the Church as as whole. 


The failure of this new attempt to explain the limitations 
—as in view of the Fourth Gospel they must be termed 
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—which characterise the first three Gospels in common, 
drives us back to consider afresh whether those who have 
traced them to the operation of the Oral Teaching of the 
early Christian preachers and teachers, have not indicated 
on the whole the most probable cause, even if they may 
have attributed too much to it, and sometimes created un- 
necessary difficulties by the particular form they have given 
to their hypothesis. 

It has commonly been put forward as a part of the Oral 
Theory, that the Oral Gospel took shape within the circle 
of the Twelve Apostles, during a period when they lived 
together almost continuously in Jerusalem, while making 
at most only brief missionary excursions from it. And ob- 
jectors have seized upon this as a special point of attack. 
It has been thought impossible that if St. John was present 
and bore his share in fashioning the common tradition, it 
would have been left wanting in all those incidents and 
discourses which, as the case stands, are peculiar to his 
Gospel. Moreover, it is said, associated as these narratives 
must have been in their minds with the very scenes with 
which at the time supposed the Apostles were surrounded, 
they could not have omitted them. 

It does not appear to me to be necessary to connect the 
formulating of the tradition specially with Jerusalem. A 
process is to be imagined which was informal and unde- 
signed. “The minds of the twelve and their fellow-workers 
were filled to a remarkable degree with the same thoughts 
and aims, and they had work to do for a considerable period 
among very similar people. They had, also, doubtless a 
sufficient degree of intercourse with one another to allow 
of the example of the more forcible characters telling upon — 
the rest. Few of them were men capable ‘intellectually 
of striking out independent courses. Without any regular 
discussions, and for the most part through unconscious 
imitation, and the subtle action of one mind upon another, 
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their habits of teaching would be moulded after a common 
pattern. With regard to the possibility that a certain out- 
line of teaching might become established in some such 
way, it should be remembered that in the formulation and 
general adoption of the Creed, we seem to have a very 
similar phenomenon. 

Further, it is not clear that St. John must at that early 
period have exerted a decisive influence, or that if he had 
done so, the result would have been the introduction into 
the current popular teaching of the elements preserved in 
his Gospel. He was probably the youngest of the Apostolic 
band, and he appears to have been one of those men of 
reflective, meditative minds, who are only slowly brought 
to the point of speech and action. 

In order that justice may be done to the conception of 
an Oral Gospel, which resembled in its general features the 
narratives of the Synoptists—whether Jerusalem was, or 
was not, its birthplace—the most essential point to be kept 
in mind is, that it is not to be thought of as the result of 
a collaboration undertaken for the purpose of delivering a 
biography of our Lord, with the chronological arrangement 
and relative completeness which naturally marks even a 
biographical sketch. The object of the Apostles in their 
preaching was to set forth the mission of Jesus as the 
Christ, and His credentials. They were primarily, as has ~ 
been often said, witnesses to His resurrection. But it was 
clearly necessary also, even in order that the significance 
of His resurrection itself might be understood, that some- 
thing should be told of His wonderful words and works— 
the ministry which ended in His Passion—together with 
the preparation made for His coming by His great fore- 
runner. 

That teachers having this end before them should, after 
speaking of the Baptist’s work, have passed straight to the 
opening of our Lord’s Ministry in Galilee, omitting that 
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work in Judea which was contemporaneous with the last 
weeks or months before the Baptist’s imprisonment, is 
surely not strange. Even from St. John’s Gospel we should 
infer that our Lord’s action was during that time restrained 
by fear of the appearance of competition with the Baptist 
(see reason given for leaving Judea, John iv. 3, and note of 
time, iii. 24), and consequently had something of a pre- 
liminary nature. Further, we can understand why the 
sayings and miracles with which, in the popular teaching, 
the character of “the Prophet mighty in word and deed ”’ 
was illustrated, were chosen from the Galilean ministry. A 
real development is indeed to be observed in the Lord’s 
self-revelation, and in its effects upon the people even 
here. Certain turning-points are marked. There is a life- 
like progress with which the narrative moves towards 
and reaches its close. But to have taken up the other 
thread as well, of His manifestation of Himself in Judea, 
and the judgment which different individuals and classes 
passed upon themselves by their attitude towards Him 
there, would have destroyed the simplicity and clearness 
of the representation and of its lessons. Moreover, the in- 
tellectual temper and the spiritual needs of most hearers 
of the Apostles were more nearly analogous to those of the 
people whom our Lord taught in Galilee than to those of 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem. They were not 
prepared- for the consideration of His disputes with the 
latter, or of those mysterious truths concerning His 
essential oneness with the Father and mystic relation to 
men on which He dwelt in some of the discourses to His 
disciples, which are recorded in the Fourth Gospel. 

We believe that this deeper view of His Person was 
involved even in the simpler teaching, and that, in accord- 
ance with the representation of the Fourth Gospel, He 
Himself had anticipated the questions on this subject which 
must in any case have in time suggested themselves. But 
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many lines of evidence, as well as the natural order of 
thought, point to the conclusion that it was not at first 
dwelt upon by the Apostles in their preaching, and that 
Christ’s own language with regard to it, and the incidents 
with which that language was specially associated, were 
only drawn forth into prominence towards the close of the 
Apostolic age. This view is not to be disposed of simply 
by the assertion that for it to hold ‘‘ the Apostles them- 
selves must all have slumbered, and not merely their re- 
miniscences”’ (Hwald, p. 131). It agrees with the conception 
which Robert Browning has formed of the history of St. 
John’s mind, as shown in the passage where he represents 
the aged Apostle explaining how he met the questionings 
and errors that grew more rife with his advancing years. 
“ Patient I stated much of the Lord’s life 

Forgotten or misdelivered, and let it work: 

Since much that at the first, in deed and word, 

Lay simply and sufficiently exposed, 

Had grown (or else my soul was grown to match, 

Fed through such years, familiar with such light, 

Guarded and guided still to see and speak) 

Of new significance and fresh result ; 


What first were guessed as points, I now knew stars, 
And named them in the Gospel I have writ.” } 


A process which this great student and master of the work- 
ing of the human mind has thus described, cannot be 
regarded as impossible or improbable. It will be found to 
be—I venture to think—the only satisfactory way of re- 
-conciling the truth of St. John’s Gospel with other facts in 
regard to the early faith and teaching of the Church. 

The characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels constitute 
one of the most striking of these facts. The writers of the 
Gospels must, we imagine, have had a somewhat different _ 
aim from the preachers, whose teaching was the first stage 
in the delivery of the Gospel. The authors of the written _ 


1 4 Death in the Desert. . 
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Gospels, in all probability, regarded their work somewhat 
more as that of biographers. Still the general form under 
which the Saviour’s life had been presented to them by 
those who “from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word’’ would exercise a peculiar influence 
over their minds. A determining cause of this kind is 
commonly admitted in the case of the second Gospel, in- 
asmuch as Papias’s account of St. Mark’s dependence upon 
St. Peter is accepted ; though it may be questioned whether 
the Evangelist did not also call his more general knowledge 
of the teaching delivered in the Church to the aid of his 
memory of St. Peter’s words,.and rely besides in some 
measure upon the customary form of this tradition for 
guidance in the arrangement of his matter. 

As I have already said, I myself believe that the second 
Gospel, or a Gospel substantially the same, was used by 
the writers of our third Gospel and of our Greek Gospel 
according to St. Matthew.' The authority with which such 
a document was necessarily invested goes far, doubtless, to 
explain the adoption of the same plan, and often of the same 
words by these other two Evangelists. But it does not seem 
sufficient by itself, in view of the amount of independence 
which they also display. Their adherence to their pre- 
decessor, however, becomes easier to understand, if the 
character of St. Mark’s outline harmonised with the form of 
teaching to which they were otherwise accustomed. Dr. 
Ewald has felt it necessary to assume that this was the 
case, but he has regarded it as a purely local circum- 
stance of late origin. We have seen however how grave 
the objections to that hypothesis are; and it seems less 


difficult to justify the belief that the type of teaching by | 


which the spell was cast was an early and widely prevalent 
one, to which St. Peter’s own preaching had conformed. 


* I cannot here enter into the question of the relation of this Gospel to the 
Hebrew or Aramaic work. 
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One word in conclusion as to the bearing of this dis- 
cussion on our conception of the relations of the Gospels 
to one another in their highest aspect as sources of Divine 
knowledge. Christians have learned from an early time to 
speak and think of a “fourfold” Gospel. To speak more 
strictly and fully, we have a “‘ twofold’? Gospel, though the 
first division opens out into three subdivisions, the common 
point of view of the first three being qualified in the case 
of each of them by important individual characteristics. 
On the present occasion we have been mainly concerned 
with the limitations common to the first three. According 
to the account of the matter which has been adopted in 
this paper, these were the consequence of the fact that they 
have preserved to us the more popular and elementary in- 
struction in the Church of the first days, concerning the 
mission of the Christ, which was designed to meet a real 
need then, and one that has not ceased-to be felt. Such an 
account of the origin of these limitations seems not only, 
as I have endeavoured to show, far more probable, but also 
far worthier of the position which these records were des- 
tined to fill, than one which traces them to the idiosyncrasy 
of a single Church or region, where the fragmentariness of 
the teaching of a single apostle, and the partly superstitious 
reverence for a document founded upon it, had, late in the 
first century, produced a certain narrowness of view. 

V. H. Stanton. 


gee PREFACE TO THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF JOHN. 


T1s is a homiletical Epistle, the address of an absent 
pastor to his flock, or to disciples widely scattered and 
beyond the reach of his voice. Substitute the word “say”’ 
in certain sentences for ‘‘ write,” and one might conceive 
the whole discourse addressed by word of mouth to the 
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assembled church. It is a specimen of apostolic preach- 
ing to believers, a master-piece in the art of edification. 
Assuming that the book of the Apocalypse proceeds from 
the same apostle and divine, and that “the seven churches 
that are in Asia’’ to which he there writes, formed the 
. field of the later ministry of St. John, we naturally infer 
that the destination of this Epistle lay in the same region. 
The forms of Gnostic error to which in various passages 
the writer refers, originated, we have reason to believe, 
in the churches of this province and were growing rife at 
the close of the first century.’ 

The address is based on the gospel history, which it 
presupposes throughout. Some have thought the Hpistle 
written on purpose to accompany St. John’s Gospel, in 
order to serve as its practical application and enforcement. 
The two lie so near to each other in their cast of thought 
and dialect and are connected by so many turns of expres- 
sion, that it is evident they are the outcome of the same 
mind and, we may safely say, of the same stage and state 
of mind. Yet in addressing his “little children,’ the 
apostle refers surely not to a written book, but to his per- 
sonal testimony to the Son of God, to the teaching they 
had received from his own lips and which was printed on 
their memory and heart. To this familiar and oft-repeated 
witness of the disciple whom Jesus loved—a witness 
embodied for us in the Fourth Gospel—the opening words 
of the letter relate. The preface to the Epistle is, in effect, 
a summary of the Gospel according to John, as we see at 
once when we compare it with the opening and closing 
words of that narrative (John i. 1-18, xx. 30, 31). The 
revelation of God through His Son Jesus Christ, a reve- 
lation entirely human and apprehended already by his 

1 The opening Discourses of Bishop Alexander’s Commentary on The 


Epistles of St. John (Expositor’s Bible) give a rich and vivid historical setting 
to this Epistle. 
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readers, is that which the writer desires to communicate 
and set forth in its living effect. This revelation is the 
spring of a new eternal life for all men, a life of fellowship 
with God Himself, in which St. John would fain make 
his fellows sharers with him. 

It is this Preface that we have now_ to consider, con- 
sisting of chapter i. 1-4. Its subject is the eternal life 
manifested. 

We adopt the revised translation of these four verses, 
preferring, however, in verse 1 the marginal ‘“‘ word of life,’ 
without the capital. For it is on life! rather than word 
that the stress of the sentence lies (‘‘ for the life was mani- 
fested,’’ John continues) ; and Word must have stood alone 
to be recognised as a personal title, or could at most be 
qualified as it is in the Apocalypse (xix. 13): “His name 
is called the Word of God.” John’s ‘‘word of life’’ 
resembles the “word of life’’ that—Paul bids the Philip- 
pians ‘‘hold forth” (ii. 16), ‘‘the words of life eternal’’ 
which Peter declared his Master to possess (John vi. 68), 
and ‘‘all the words of this life’’ which the apostles were 
bidden to ‘‘speak in the temple to the people’ (Acts 
v. 20). It is synonymous with ‘‘ the gospel,” the message 
of the new life which those bear witness to and report who 
have first ‘‘ heard’ it and proved its living power. ‘‘Con- 
cerning the word of life’’ stands in apposition to the four 
preceding relative clauses (“that which we have heard 
F our hands handled”’) and states their general 
subject-matter and import; while the first clause, ‘ That. 
which was from the beginning,” stands alone in its sublime 
completeness. The verse may be read by itself, as furnish- 
ing a title to the writing, a statement of the great theme of 5 
the writer’s thoughts and that which forms the basis of his 
relations with his readers. He speaks of 


1 Comp. bread of lifes. light of life; way, truth and life, etc., in the Gospel. 
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That which was from the beginning : 
That which we have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, 
That which we beheld and our hands handled: 
Concerning the word of life.” 


Construing the first verse thus, we dispense with the 
brackets enclosing the second in our English Version. 
Parentheses and involved constructions are not after St. 
John’s style. The common punctuation throws the second 
verse into the shade; and treats it-as a mere aside, an idea 
striking the writer casually and by the way, an eddy in 
the current, whereas it belongs to the mid-stream of his 
thought. 'The sentence contains, in fact, the main asser- 
tion of the passage. And while verse 3 links itself with 
verse 1, repeating its second line, it does so with a differ- 
ence, and with a scope beyond the intent of the former 
sentence. St. John reiterates ‘‘ what we have seen and 
heard”’ not by way of resuming the thread of an interrupted 
statement, but striking once more, and for a third time, 
the key-note, on which he plays a further descant. We 
observe here, at the outset, the peculiar manner of our 
author. His thought progresses by a circular, or spiral 
movement, returning continually upon itself, but in, each 
revolution advancing to a new point and giving a larger 
aspect and bearing to the idea that it seeks to unfold. 

“‘ Declare,’ in verses 2 and 8 more precisely understood, 
signifies “‘report’”’ (dmayyéAXNowev). It is the carrying of 


tidings or messages from the authentic source: ‘‘ what we. 
oD 


have seen and heard we report also to you”’ (comp. ver. 5) 
—we are the bearers to you of the word we received from 
Him. So in verse 2: ‘we bear witness and report ”’ ; 
where, as Haupt acutely says, in the former expression the 
emphasis lies. on the communication of truth, in the latter 
on the communication of truth. . 


Readers of the Greek will note the expressive Pracinon: 


from the perfect to the aorist tense and back again, that 
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takes place in verses 1-3. When John writes, “that which 
we have heard” and ‘‘ have seen with our eyes,’ he asserts the 
abiding reality of the audible and visible manifestation of 
Godin Christ. This is now the fixed possession of himself 
and of his readers, the past realized in the present; and to 
this immovable certainty he reverts once and again in verses 
2and 3. The sudden change of tense in the middle of 
verse 1, missed by our authorized translation, carries us back 
to the historical fact. We stand with the apostle in 
memory before the incarnate Son of God, gazing with 
wonder on His face and reaching out our hands to touch 
His form, as he writes, “that which we beheld and our 
hands handled.” This turn of thought is a fine trait of 
genuineness. It is the movement of personal remembrance 
working within and behind historical reflexion. ‘‘ Handle 
me and see,”’ the risen Jesus had said, “‘ for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having’ (Luke 
xxiv. 389). Looking with John’s eyes upon this mysterious 
Person, feeling and grasping with his hands its flesh and 
blood reality, and pondering its meaning, we say with him : 
“The life was manifested, the eternal life that was with 
the Father, was manifested to us.’’ While é@cacaweba (we 
beheld) implies an intent contemplative gaze, éWyAddycav, 
occurring, in the New Testament, only in Acts xvil. 27 
and Hebrews xii. 18 beside these two passages, denotes 
not the bare handling, but the searching, exploring use of 
the hands, that tests by handling. 

So much for the verbal elucidation of the ° Ee eEees Let 
us look at its substantial content. 

I. St. John had witnessed, as he believed, the supreme 
manifestation of God. The secret of the universe stood 
unveiled before his eyes, the everlasting fact and truth of 
things, the reality underlying all appearances, “ that which 
was from the beginning.” Here he touched the spring of 
being, the principle that animates creation from star to 
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farthest star, from the archangel to the worm in the sod: 
‘the life was manifested, the life eternal which existed 
with the Father, was manifested to us.’ If “the life” of 
this passage is identical with that of the Gospel prologue, 
it has all this breadth of meaning; it receives a limitless 
extension when it is defined as ‘‘ that which was from the 
beginning.” 

The source of spiritual life to men is that which was, in 
the first instance, the source of natural life to all crea- 
tures. Here lies the foundation of St. John’s theology. It 
assumes the solidarity of being, the unity of the seen and 
unseen. It contradicts and excludes, from the outset, all 
Gnostical, dualistic and docetic, conceptions of the world. 
This essential and aboriginal life, he tells us, became incar- 
nate, that it may have fellowship with men; it was slain, 
that its blood may cleanse them from iniquity—for the 
cross is not far off, we shall find it in the next paragraph. 

The sublime prelude of St. John’s Gospel, ‘‘ In the begin- 
ning was the Word,” is not repeated here ; it is assumed. 
In the beginning gives the starting-point of revelation : from 
the beginning carries us along its process. Throughout the 
creation and course of the natural universe, through the 
calling and history of ancient Israel and the former dis- 
pensations, the Word wrought and spoke “from the begin- 
ning,” shaping itself into a message of life for men; and the 
incarnate revelation was its goal. It is the fourth verse, 
rather than the first of the Gospel, which supplies the text 
for the Epistle: “that which hath come to be, in Him was 
life ; and the life was the light of men.” (R.V. margin.) A 
stream running underground, while the roots of a thou- 
sand plants drink of its strength, and verdure and beauty 
mark out its hidden course; the electric current, most 
potent and subtle of inorganic forces, that runs silent and 


unsuspected through long dark and winding channels, till it" 


reaches the carbon-points where it bursts into sudden light 
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and splendour—these are imperfect images of the disclosure 
of God in Christ, as St. John views it in its relation to the 
anterior ages. It was “the mystery,” as St. Paul expressed 
it, ‘hidden from times eternal,’—God’s secret lying deep 
at the heart of the ages, lodged and wrapped up in the 
world from its foundation, till it came to birth in the 
Virgin’s Son. 

Such, in the first place, was the life coming from the 
Father, that was manifested to the eyes of the witnesses 
of Jesus, the one life and love that runs through all things, 
the source and root of being. 

II. In the second place, observe the energy with which 
the apostle asserts the actuality of the manifestation of 
the life of God in Jesus Christ. Thrice in three verses he 
reiterates, ‘‘we have seen’’ it, twice ‘‘ we have heard”’; 
and twice he repeats, ‘“‘ the life was manifested.” 

This stupendous fact has, naturally, always had its 
doubters and deniers. In any age of the world, and under 
any system of thought, such a revelation as that made in 
Jesus Christ was sure to be met with incredulity. It is 
equally opposed to the superstitions and to the scepticisms 
natural to the human mind. In truth, the mind that is 
not surprised and sometimes staggered by the claims of 
Christ and the doctrines of Christianity, that has not felt 
the shock they give to our ordinary experience and native 
convictions, has hardly awakened yet to their full import. 
The hesitation arising, like that of Thomas at the Resur- 
rection, from a sense of the overwhelming magnitude, the 
tremendous significance of the facts asserted, is worthier 
than a facile and unthinking faith, which swallows 
enormous theological propositions without any sense of 
difficulty and treats the deepest mysteries of religion as a 
commonplace. 

St. John feels that the things he declares demand the 
strongest evidence. He has not believed them lightly, and 
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he does not expect others to believe them lightly. This 
passage, like many besides in the New Testament record, 
goes to show that the apostles were well aware of the 
importance of historical truth ; they were conscientious and 
jealously observant in regard to this cardinal requirement. 
Their faith was calm, rational and sagacious. They were 
perfectly certain of the things they attested, and believed 
only upon commanding and irresistible proof, that covered 
the whole extent of the case,—evidence natural and super- 
natural, external and internal, sensible and moral, scrip- 
tural and experimental, and practically demonstrative. 
But the facts they built their faith upon are so largely of 
the spiritual order, that without a corresponding spiritual 
sense and faculty they can never be absolutely convincing. 

Already, in St. John’s old age, the solvents of philo- 
sophical analysis were being applied to the gospel history 
and doctrine. The Godhead incarnate, the manifestation of 
the infinite in the finite, of the eternal in the temporal, was 
pronounced impossible and self-contradictory; we know 
beforehand, the wise of the world said, that it cannot 
be. And so criticism sets itself to work upon the story in 
the interests of a false philosophy. The incarnation, the 
miracles, the resurrection, the ascension,—what are they 
but a myth, a beautiful poetic dream, a pictorial representa- 
tion of spiritual truth, from which we must extract for our- 
selves a higher creed, leaving behind all the supernatural 
as sO much mere wrappage and imaginative dress! This 
we hear proclaimed loudly to-day; and this the Gnostics 
of the later apostolic age were already, in their peculiar 
method and dialect, beginning to make out. 

So the Apostle John confronts them, and their like in 
every time, with his impressive and authoritative declara- 
tion. Behind him lies the whole weight of the character, 
intelligence and disciplined experience of the witnesses of 
Jesus. Of what use was it for men at a distance to argue 
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that this thing and that thing could not be? ‘I tell you,” 
says the great apostle, “we have seen it with our eyes, 
we have heard Him with our very ears; we have touched 
and tested and handled these things at every point, and 
we know that they are so.” As he puts it, at the end of 
his letter, ‘‘ we know that the Son of God is come; and 
He hath given us an understanding that we may know 
Him that is true.’ The men who have founded Chris- 
tianity and written the New Testament, were no fools. 
They knew what they were talking about. No dreamer, 
no fanatic, no deceiver, since the world began, ever wrote 
like the author of this Epistle. Every physical sense, 
every critical faculty of a sound and manly understanding, 
every honest conviction of the heart, every most searching 
and fiery test that can try the spirit of man combines to 
assure us that the apostles of Jesus Christ have told us 
the truth as they knew it about Him, and that things were 
even as they said and no otherwise. Ay, and God has 
borne witness to these faithful men through the ages 
since and has put His seal to their testimony, or you 
and I would not be speaking of these things to-day. 

III. And now, in the third place, there is founded upon 
the facts thus attested, there is derived from the eternal 
life revealed in Christ, a new divine fellowship for men. 
To promote this end St. John writes: ‘‘that you also may 
have fellowship with us.’ To communicate these truths, to 
see this fellowship established and perfected amongst men, 
is the apostle’s one delight, the business and delight of all 
those who share his faith and serve his Master: ‘‘ these 
things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled.” 4 

We have a great secret in common, we and the apoatladt 
The Father told it to Jesus, Jesus to them, they to us, ~ 
and we to others. Those who have seen and heard such 
things, cannot keep the knowledge to themselves. These 

truths belong not to us only, but to “the whole world” 
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(ii. 2); they concern every man who has a soul to save, who 
has sins to confess and death to meet, who has work to do 
for his Maker in this world and a way to find for himself 
through its darkness and perils. 

The Apostle John is writing to Greeks, to men far re- 
moved from him in native sympathy and instinct; but he 
has long since forgotten all that, and the difference between 
Jew and Greek never once crosses his mind in writing his 
letter. He has risen above it and left it behind through 
his fellowship with Christ. The only difference he knows 
is that existing between men who “are of God” and men 
who ‘‘are of the world.’’ In St. John the idea of the 
Church catholic as a spiritual brotherhood ‘is perfected. 
He heads the grand procession of the confessors of Jesus, 
which marches along unbroken through the ages, gathering 
into its ordered and swelling ranks all that earth holds of 
goodliest and greatest. In that glorious array we rejoice 
to find our place; in our turn we sing its songs, and repeat 
its undying witness. 

But our fellowship is not with them alone—with prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints of God. We do not hold, with 
the apostle merely such fellowship as we have with other 
great minds of the past; nor was John’s communion with 
his Lord that which we cherish with our beloved dead, 
the communion of memory, or at best of hope. If the 
facts the apostles attest are true, they are true for us as for 
them. If the life manifested in the Lord Jesus was eternal, 
then it is living and real to-day. As it ‘‘was from the 
beginning,” it will be to the end. Jesus Christ had brought 
His disciples into spiritual union and fellowship with the 
living God. He had shown them the Father. He had 
made them individually children'of God, with Himself for 
elder brother. He had passed away from their sight, to 
be with them for ever in His Spirit. In this way He had 
really come to them, and the Father with Him, when He 
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seemed to be going (John xiv. 18-28: R.V.). They felt 
themselves to be in direct communion and communication, 
every day they lived, with the Almighty Father in heaven, 
and with His Son Jesus Christ whom they had known 
and loved on earth. To this fellowship they invite and 
summon all mankind. 

The manifestation of God in Christ makes fellowship 
with God possible in an altogether new and richer way. 
Does not the very distinction revealed in the Godhead - 
render such communion accessible, as it could not be other- 
wise to human thought? The children in the house under- 
stand father and mother better than they could do either 
of them alone; they learn to know each through the other. 
**Our communion,” writes John, ‘‘is with the Father, and 
with His Son Jesus Christ,’—with each distinctly, with 
each in and through and for the other. We have fellow- 
ship with Christ in the Father. He has explained the 
Father (John i. 18), and talked to us about Him; and we 
are entering into His views. We share Christ’s thoughts 
about God. We begin to think and feel, in our poor finite, 
struggling way, about the Almighty Father as He does in 
His grand and perfect and everlasting way. ‘‘ My Father 
and your Father,’ He condescends to say, as He steps 
upward to heaven. Believing this assurance, we have fel- 
lowship with Jesus Christ, God’s Son; for we also are 
God’s sons. God is to us, and life is to us, in some degree, 
what they were, and are, to our adorable Redeemer. 

On the other hand, we have fellowship with God in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Christ is God's; but He is ours as 


well! God has told us what He thinks about His Son, — 


and wishes us to think with Him. Showing Him to the 
world, He says: “This is My Son, the Beloved, in whom 
I am ever well pleased.” And we agree to that: we are 
well pleased with Him too!’ We solemnly accept the 
testimony of God-concerning His Son. Then we are at 
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one with God in respect to Christ. And all harmony and 
peace centre there. So far as we know or can understand, 
there is nothing that occupies the mind of God so deeply, 
and touches so vitally His relations with the creatures, as 
the kingdom and honour of His Son Jesus Christ; there 
is nothing that pleases Him so much as our attachment to 
Christ. ‘“‘The Father Himself loveth you,” said Jesus to 
His disciples, ‘‘ because you have loved Me, and believed 
that I came out from the.Father.’”’ In Him God is recon- 
ciling the world to Himself. Upon faith in Him our in- 
dividual destiny turns,—and the fate of society and nations. 
Only when we think aright of Christ are we in unison with 
God. Only when we think aright of Christ and are rightly 
disposed toward Him, can we have fellowship with each 
other, and work together with God for the world’s redemp- 
tion. 

Life, manifestation, fellowship : these three words resume 
the teaching of the first paragraph of the Epistle. 

GEORGE G. FINDLAY. 
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Ir must be confessed that there is something disappointing 
in the appearance presented by this book when one first 
opens it. The translation of the prophetic writings begins 
on the first page without a word of preface or introduction, 
and at the end of the translation the notes on the several 


books are found. To English readers this cannot but appear 


abrupt. They miss the help which is afforded by a general 
statement of the author’s aims and views. They prefer to 
see the relations between the several parts of a work like 
this explicitly set forth. To the latter point it will be 


1 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. Von J. Wellhausen, Fiinftes Heft. Die Kleinen 
_ Propheten, Uebersetzt, mit Noten. Berlin: Georg Reimer. 
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necessary to return almost immediately; meanwhile we 
content ourselves with acknowledging that Wellhausen is 
not alone in following this method,! and that the position 
of this volume in the series of Skizzen und Vorarbeiten goes 
some way towards justifying the course pursued. 

Merely to mention the prominent features which charac- 
terize Die Kleinen Propheten would be an unprofitable 
procedure. At the risk of dealing with it in what may 
seem a fragmentary manner, we must content ourselves 
with indicating the chronological order which has been 
adopted, and selecting a few instances of textual criticism 
and exposition. 

I. The order in which the minor prophets here stand is 
as follows: Amos, Hosea, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Obadiah, Joel.? 
Amos, then, stands first and Joel last in the ‘‘ goodly 
fellowship of the prophets.’’ The present writer believes 
this to be correct, but it is not yet universally admitted. 
To say nothing of English authors, the Reuss-Krichson 
version of the Old Testament, which is now being published 
in Germany, upholds, though with some hesitation, the 
priority of Joel. And this is a subject which we should 
have liked to see fully discussed in Die Kleinen Propheten. 
The notes on Joel do indeed point out the dependence of 
this prophet on the second part of Zechariah and on 
Ezekiel, a fact which of itself evinces the lateness of his 
date. But we miss that full and impressive exhibition of 
the reasons for believing that Joel wrote not much, if any, 
earlier than 400 B.c. which Wellhausen could have given— 
the omission of all mention of a king, with the assumption 
that the initiative rests with priests and elders; the con- 


1 Kautzsch’s Bibelwerk, now appearing, is constructed on similar lines. 
2 On Jonah, see below. Except that the positions occupied by Zephaniah 
and Nahum are reversed, the same chronological scheme is adopted in the new 


translation which is now appearing under the editorship of Kautzsch. 
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centration of the prophet’s attention on the South, in a 
manner which is best explained on the ground that the 
Northern Kingdom no longer exists; the language of such 
passages as iv. 1-7, which can hardly refer to a smaller 
calamity than that of the Exile; the mention of Jerusalem 
as a sanctuary, which fits best the troublous experiences 
after the return from Babylon; the sentiment of ii. 16, 
compared with the Post-Exilic Psalm li. And when we 
remember how confidently it has been stated that Amos i. 
2 is an imitation of Joel iii. 16, we feel that the relation 
between the two needs to be clearly understood. Perhaps 
the comparison of Amos 1. 2 with the section that follows, 
extending from i. 8 to ii. 5, will elucidate the point. Ob- 
viously the verse in question is meant to serve as a title to 
or summary of the section. As obviously it does not serve 
this end. The drought which burns up the pastures near 
Tekoa and withers the foliage of Carmel has no connexion 
with the punishments inflicted on Damascus, Gaza, or 
Moab. The editor of the Minor Prophets, when they were 
incorporated in the canon, thinking that the cycle of de- 
nunciations required an exordium, built up this verse out of 
Joel’s phraseology, and that with all the greater ease be- 
cause he found points of connexion in Amos iii. 4, ix. 3. 

In Orelli’s ‘interesting commentary on the Minor Pro- 
phets few things were so unsatisfactory as his declaration 
that Obadiah occupies the first position chronologically and 
should be read first. Stronger arguments than his would 
be required to set aside the apparently direct reference of 
vv. 10-16 to the overwhelming calamity of the destruction 
of temple and city by Nebuchadnezzar. And two note- 
worthy considerations are adduced by Wellhausen. He 
points out that the language in which the injuries inflicted 
on Edom are described implies that the spoilers were small 
nomadic tribes. And he traces succinctly the course of that 
nomadic movement which began in the sixth century B.c. 


. 
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and reached its climax in the settlement of the Arabs in 
Petra at any rate before 312 B.c. 

There is no special novelty in the treatment of Jonah. 
“Tt is a legend, a narrative in the style of the Midrash.” 
Its object, we are told, was to still the impatience of the 
members of the theocracy, who could not understand God’s 
longsuffering with the heathen. Dr. C. H. H. Wright? 
appears to regard this view as inconsistent with ‘“‘a_ belief 
in the Divine inspiration and authority of the book.’ But 
it is difficult to understand why a parable written with a 
didactic purpose should be less divine than a ‘ prophetico- 
historical allegory ’’ which is admitted to be not historical. 
Budde’s article in Stade’s Zertschrift, 1892, p. 37 ff., re- 
ferred to by Wellhausen, is well worth reading. 

II. For the most part it will be impossible to keep 
separate our discussion of the textual alterations and the 
expositions contained in the book before us. The former 
so often depend on exegetical considerations, and the latter 
are so obviously determined by the former, that we must 
blend them in our examination of a few passages taken 
almost at random. 

We begin with the Book of Amos. Verses 9-12 of the 
first chapter are omitted from the text as being an interpo- 
lation. The chief reasons for thus judging of vv. 9, 10 
are that ‘‘the reproach addressed to Tyre is precisely the 
same (ganz der gleiche) as that against Gaza, that nothing is 
said of the other Phoenician States, and that the threat 
comes to an end without the usual concluding formula.” 
But if the reproach were identical with that against Gaza, 
it is, ab any rate, most suitably brought against Tyre, the 
Phoenicians being the great slave-dealers of antiquity. In 
point of fact, however, there is a difference between the two 
reproaches. The Tyrians are spoken of as mere middle- 
men, delivering up the slaves to Edom; the Philistines are 

i Introduetion to the Old Testament, p. 210. 
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represented as first raiding the country for slaves and then 
selling them. And why should the mention of the other 
Phoenician States be necessary? Tyre, now the principal 
State, might well represent the whole. The absence of the 
words with which most of the threats close is also as likely 
in the original writer as in an interpolator. The arguments 
for the omission of vv. 11, 12 are stronger. At so early a 
period as that of Amos we should have expected Sela to be 
mentioned rather than Tema and Bozrah. And charges of 
cruelty are not usually brought against Edom prior to the 
Chaldean period. On the other hand the cycle would not 
be complete without Edom. And there is a vast difference 
between the definiteness of the complaints at Obadiah 10-14 
and Psalm cxxxvii. 7 and the indefinite and ambiguous 
Amosi. 11. If Edom was regularly engaged in the slave- 
trade, as we learn from v. 6 was the case, this might easily 
lead to sanguinary excesses. For many years Wellhausen 
has held the opinion which Stade expressed in the second 
volume of his History, that Amos ii. 4, 5 is due to a later 
hand. The writer of this notice shares that opinion, but 
not for the reasons adduced in Wellhausen’s Notes. To 
him the conclusive reason is the expression, ‘‘ And their lies 
caused them to err, after the which their fathers walked.’ 
Idolatry was not the sin against which Amos and his imme- 
diate successors testified. And there is a distinctly later 
flavour in this designation of the false gods as “‘lies’’ or 
“* deceits.”’ 

Amos iv. 3 is the despair of textual critics and commen- 
tators. Wellhausen accepts the passive form of the verb, 
in accordance with the LXX. doppiudycecbe, and leaves 
MVIVIT untranslated. He differs, rightly, from some of 
his predecessors in maintaining that when the fate of the 
women only is being described the name of the land to 


which they are to be cast forth will not be mentioned. To — 
this we may add that even when the entire nation is spoken _ 
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of Amos does not state definitely the land of their destined 
exile (see vy. 27 and note the indefinite 9 of vi. 14). To 
make a fresh suggestion for the settlement of the text is 
hazardous, but might we read }D°.N3IIND for MII? 
The word ODN is characteristic of Amos. The changes 
required in the consonants are few and not violent. The 
sense, a good one in itself, is almost precisely parallel to 
that in Micah ii. 9. 

Amos v. 26 is one of the most difficult in the book. Our 
author regards it as an interpolation, because the prophet 
nowhere else accuses the Israelites of the worship of foreign 
gods, but reproves simply their corrupt service of Yahweh, 
and their superstitious reliance on the opus operatum. Be- 
sides this the intercourse between Israel and Assyria up 
to this date had been neither of the nature nor of the extent 
which would explain the adoption of two Assyrian deities 
as the principal gods of Israel. This, or something ap- 
proaching this, is clearly implied in the verse we are con- 
sidering. Wellhausen deletes 1313 as a gloss on }) and 
pon>y asa gloss on DION. These are purely conjectural 
emendations, and the present writer sees no sufficient reason 
for abandoning a conclusion which he has elsewhere set 
forth that O¥ is an integral part of the text, but that /O% and 
‘ON’ have been accidentally transposed owing to their simi- 
larity in form. The remainder of the note errs, if at all, 
on the side of caution. It refers to the well-known passage 
in Schrader’s Keilinschriften (p. 443), but does not fully 
accept his identification of the ND of our text with Sak- 
kuth. To many cautious students there seems no need of 
hesitation on this score: the point that does still remain 
unsettled is the name by which this god was more usually 
known. 

Amos ix. 1 is another cruz. Wellhausen renders: ‘‘Smite 
the capital so that the thresholds may shake, . . . and 


I will, etc.’ There are two competing interpretations. 
8 
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The first is that which makes 0')D=architraves. As Marti, 
in Kautzsch’s Bibelwerk, puts it, giving Gesimse in his text : 
‘‘TDas Wort bedeutet sonst ‘Schwellen’; hier wohl die 
Uberschwellen (Architrave).”’ The first words of our quo- 
tation contain a strong argument against the suggestion 
with which it ends. If the word is nowhere else used 
with this signification, we shall not be entitled to adopt 
it here unless the common meaning is quite out of place. 
The other explanation is that given by Prof. Robertson 
Smith.1 He argues that Jachin and Boaz (1 Kings vii.) 
‘were built on the model of those altar-candlesticks which 
we find represented on Phoenician monuments,” and that 
the altar at Bethel may have been “a pillar crowned by a 
sort of capital bearing a bowl like those at Jerusalem.” 
Accordingly he renders: ‘‘ Smite the capital till the bowls 
ring again, and dash them in pieces on the heads of the 
worshippers.” This would be very attractive if it were 
well grounded. But if Jachin and Boaz were ever used as 
altars every trace of this has been effectually removed from 
the narrative. And the figure in Perrot et Chipiez to which 
Prof. Smith refers would appear to represent an object too 
low to be compared with Solomon’s pillars and credited 
with sufficient weight to crush the Israelites to death. On 
the whole, it is best to adhere to the ordinary view and pic- 
ture to ourselves the worshippers assembled in front of the 
temple, when a blow is struck, which makes it quiver from 
roof to basement, from capital of pillar to threshold, so that 


it falls in ruins and overwhelms the crowd (cf. Judges xvi. 


30). The reasons adduced by Wellhausen for leaving OY¥A 
untranslated are very forcible: a further indication of the 
uncertainty of the text is the omission of the suffix by the 
LXX. ; the suffix may be a mistaken reduplication of the 2 
with which the next word opens. 


; The text of the Book of Micah has suffered so much in 


‘i Religion of the Semites, pp. 468-470. 
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transmission that we turn with Sas interest to its treat- 
ment by so competent a critic. How deeply he feels the 
difficulty of the task is seen by his leaving no fewer than 
six words or phrases in the first chapter untranslated and 
five in the second. We have not space for the discussion of 
these passages, some of which, perhaps, are not so hope- 
lessly corrupt as Wellhausen believes: Three other texts 
shall be briefly referred to. 

For 73308, Micah i. 7, M7WN is suggested. This is, at 
least, well worthy of consideration. Considering what is 
said of the fate of the ‘NN at the end of the verse, it is im- 
probable that they would be represented as burnt at the 
very outset. And if they are taken to belong to the same 
class of objects as the o>°DD and DANY, the onl Xm of the 
Peshitta and the NTMYO of the Targum find a natural ex- 
planation. 

The problematic 132 of Micah i. 10 is represented in the 
new translation by ‘‘in Bekaim,” and the note says: “‘ Ac- 
cording to Vollers the LXX. probably read 0°D22 for 133, 
Accho lay quite out of the beat.” Yet, notwithstanding the 
authority of Vollers, it may be doubted whether Bayeipu 
belongs to the genuine LXX. Had they given Bayeiw at 
Judges ii. 1, 5, there could have been very little doubt re- 
maining. But in those passages we find Knavépeov and 
Knravéuaeves. And if Accho is out of the question, why is 
not Gath also? As Cheyne says, “‘ The choice of the town 
would be dictated by the love of paronomasia,” 7.¢., by a 
literary, not a geographical consideration. The opinion that 
DY was corrupted into 122 has not yet been proved un- 
reasonable. 

At Micah v. 5, the word 75a is left untranslated, and 
in the note the query is proposed, Saran) pak pale 5 la ig)ope bee 
To this query it will surely be necessary to return a negative 
reply. Sucha reference by the suffix to the noun 277 in 
the preceding clause would be an ambiguity not very conso- 
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nant to the genius of the language. What is wanted is a 
noun parallel to 197, and this is found in the word 78, 
a drawn sword, the plural form of which is used at Psalm 
ly. 22, and is there understood by all the Versions to mean 
a weapon. Part of Jerome’s note on our passage deserves 
quoting: “In eo ubi ego et Aquila transtulimus, im lanceis 
ejus. . . . Quinta Editio, év wapagibeow avtay, quod 
nos possumus dicere, im sicis eorum: In Hebreo autem 
positum est BAPHETHEE.”’ 

We now turn to a totally different specimen of our 
author’s powers. Many of us have felt that notwith- 
standing its irresistible impressiveness, there is something 
jagged and disjointed in the fourth chapter of Zechariah, 
and that the attempts to explain its symbolism, which 
presuppose the present arrangement of verses, fail to carry 
conviction. When Orelli, for example, regards the lamps 
as symbolizing the fact that the restored community should 
be God’s light-bearer to the world at large the question 
at once arises whether this was the thought adapted to 
strengthen the Jews of Zechariah’s congregation. When 
Hitzig and Steiner follow the Massoretic accentuation in 
v. 10, making the eyes of Yahweh ‘rejoice and see the 
plummet, etc.,” we cannot but deem this a straining both 
of language and of sense. Wellhausen’s re-arrangement of 
the verses may be a bold one, but it removes confusion and 
producesa text which would satisfy the needs it was meant 
to meet. Justice cannot be done to the attempt without 
a complete translation :—‘ And the angel that talked with 
me came again and waked me, as a man that is wakened 
out of his sleep. And he said unto me, What seest thou ? 
I said, I see a candlestick all of gold, with a bowl upon it 
and seven lamps thereon, and seven pipes for the lamps, 
and two olive trees by it, one upon the right side of the 


candlestick and the other upon the left side thereof. And — 
I answered and said to the angel that talked with me, 
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What meaneth this, my lord? And the angel that talked 
with me answered and said to me, Knowest thou not what 
this meaneth? I said, No, my lord. And he answered and 
said to me, These seven lamps are the eyes of Jahveh that 
go to and fro through the whole earth. And I answered 
and said to him, What are the two olive trees to the right 
and left of the candlestick? And he said to me, Knowest 
thou not what these mean? I said, No, my lord. He 
said, These are the two anointed ones that stand before 
the Lord of the whole earth.’ Then follow 6-10a, as an 
independent passage, containing the promise that in spite 
of all hindrances Zerubbabel shall complete the building of 
the temple.’ Now it must be freely admitted that several 
of the details of this translation are open to question. But 
it is equally plain that the passage as a whole is made 
more intelligible. The first section, thus arranged, con- 
tains a clear and relevant answer to the question proposed 
inv. 4. The second section gains in force by being de- 
tached. The omission of v. 12 as an interpolation is a dis- 
tinct gain; apart from this verse, any one can form a picture 
of the lamp-stand and lamps of the vision: keep this verse 
and the shape becomes unthinkable. 

In-bringing these necessarily fragmentary remarks to a 
close it is only fair to add that their fragmentariness does Die 
Kleinen Propheten an injustice. So much else in it deserves 
examination, and the examination ought to be more exhaus- 
tive. But enough has been said to indicate that Wellhausen 
has given us another most welcome aid to our studies of the 
Old Testament. Some of the renderings are too free to 
commend themselves to a conservative taste: there are 
cases in which they tend to obliterate idiosyncrasies of 
style. Some of the alterations proposed in the text would 


1 This involves a slight alteration in the rendering of 10a: ‘For they that 
have despised the day of small beginnings shall rejoice when they see the key- 
stone in the hand of Zerubbabel.”’ : 
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be more likely to win acceptance if the reasons for them 
were stated. But taken altogether this small book of two 
hundred pages is ‘‘full of matter,’’ embodying the best 
results of the most recent inquiry, and bearing in every line 
the impress of a fresh and independent mind. 

JOHN TAYLOR. 


PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 
II. Pavu’s Reticious History. 


A stupy of Paul’s conception of Christianity may very fitly 
begin with an enquiry into his religious history, for two 
reasons. First, because his theology is to an unusual ex- 
tent the outgrowth of his experience. He is as remote as 
possible in his whole way of thinking from the scholastic 
theologian, being eminently subjective, psychological, auto- 
biographical in spirit and method. In this he resembles 
Luther, and indeed all the chief actors in epochs of fresh 
religious intuition. Next, because acquaintance with the 
Apostle’s spiritual history helps us to assume a sympathetic 
appreciative attitude towards a theology which, though 
utterly non-scholastic in spirit, yet, owing its existence to 
controversy, deals to a considerable extent in forms of 
thought and expression belonging to the period, which, to 
modern readers are apt to wear an aspect of foreignness. 
How many words occur in Paul’s letters bearing apparently 
a peculiar technical meaning; words the signification of 
which cannot easily be ascertained, remaining still, after all 
the theological discussion they have provoked, of doubtful 
import. Law, righteousness, justification, adoption, flesh, 
spirit—words these eminently Pauline, and in a high 
degree original, therefore interesting, as used by him, yet 


at the same time presenting a somewhat artificial appear- 


ance, and withal belonging to the region of theology rather 
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than to the region of religious intuition. Something is 
needed to help one to overcome the prejudice thence arising, 
and it may be found in the intense tragic moral struggle 
lying behind Paul’s theology, and possessing the undying 
interest of all great spiritual crises. In the case of our 
Lord, we need no such aid to sympathetic study of His 
teaching. His mind moved in the region of pure spiritual 
intuition, and His words therefore possess perennial lucidity 
and value. They are, indeed, in formas well as in sub- 
stance, words of eternal life. We have no information as 
to His inner spiritual history, and we do not feel the want 
of it, for the lapse of time has no antiquating effect on His 
profound yet simple utterances. 

The autobiographical hints contained in the Epistles 
which are to form the basis of our study, though com- 
paratively few, are valuable. The passages which exhibit 
most conspicuously the autobiographical character occur in 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, and in the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. From the 
former we learn that Paul, before he became a Christian, 
belonged to the class which in the Gospels appears in 
constant and irreconcilable antagonism to Jesus. His 
religion was Judaism; in the practice of that religion he 
was exceptionally strict; he was beyond most of his con- 
temporaries a zealot for the legal traditions of the fathers.’ 
In other words, he was a Pharisee, and a virtuoso in 
Pharisaism. His great aim in life was to be legally 
righteous, and his ambition was to excel in that line. 
How much this implies! It means either that this man 
will never become a Christian, but remain through life — 
the deadly foe of the new faith, or it means that the very 


é intensity of his Pharisaism will cure him of Pharisaism, and 


make him a Christian of Christians, as he had been before 
a Pharisee of Pharisees, possessing exceptional insight into 
1 Galatians i. 13, 14. 
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the genius of the new religion, and a wholly unexampled 
enthusiasm in its propagation. 

Which of the two ways is it to be? The autobiographical 
hints in the seventh chapter of Romans enable us partly 
to foresee. As Paul advanced in Judaism,’ he made one 
day a great discovery. He noticed for the first time that 
one of the commandments in the Decalogue, the tenth, 
forbade coveting,” that is to say, that a mere feeling, a state 
of the heart not falling under the observation of others, was 
condemned as sin. This was a revelation to the Pharisaic 
zealot as instructive for us as it was momentous for him. 
Two things that revelation shows us. One is how com- 
pletely the Pharisaic system had deadened the conscience 
to any moral evil not on the surface. For the average 
Pharisee there was unrighteousness within in countless 
forms—evil appetites, desires, passions, yet totally un- 
observed as states of feeling requiring to be corrected, 
giving him no trouble or distress, because, forsooth, all was 
clean and fair without. Jesus often declared this to be the 
case, and that His judgment was just nothing can more 
convincingly prove than the fact that for Saul of Tarsus, 
a disciple of the Rabbis, insight into so commonplace a 
truth as that coveting is sinful, was an important discovery. 
The other thought suggested by the great revelation is that 
Saul, even while a Pharisee, was an extraordinary man. 
The ordinary man is a complete slave to the moral fashions 
of his time. He thinks that only evil which passes for evil 
in his social environment. If it is the fashion to disregard 
evil within so long as external conduct is in accordance 
with rule, there is no chance of his discovering that 
covetousness or any ‘other plague of the heart is morally 
wrong. He will go serenely on his way, unobservant of 
the inner world, as a stupid peasant might pass heedless 
through picturesque scenery. But Saul of Tarsus cannot 


Galatians i. 14, rpoéxomroy év 7S "lovdaiond. 2 Romans vii. 8. 
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permanently do that, for he has moral individuality ; there- 
fore, he discovers what others miss. He notes that while 
one precept says, T'hou shalt not Kill, another forbids what 
may lead to killing—desire to have what belongs to another. 
Not all at once, indeed, for the system under which he has 
been reared has great power over him. But, eventually, 
insight into the searching character of God’s law must 
come to such a man. For his conscience is not conven- 
tional; it has sharp eyes, and can see what to dimmer 
vision is unobservable, and new moral truth once seen it 
will not be able to take lightly, merely because for other 
men the truth it has discovered is of no account. 

The momentousness of the discovery for Paul himself 
it is impossible to exaggerate. It is very easy to under- 
estimate its importance. That to covet is sin, is so 
axiomatic to the Christian mind that it is very difficult to 
imagine a state of conscience for which it was a great 
moral revelation. And familiarity deadens the power to 
realize the significance of the new truth for one to whom 
it was a revelation. One can trace the effect of this in- 
fluence in the recent literature of Paulinism. Interpreters 
forget that what is commonplace now was once very un- 
common, and that truth, when first revealed, produces very 
different results from those which accompany traditionary 
belief. In the instance before us the new revelation may 
be said to have been the beginning of the end. From the 
day that the eye of Paul’s conscience lighted on the words, 
Thou shalt not covet, his Judaism was doomed. It 
might last a while, so far as outward habit and even 


fanatical zeal was concerned, but the heart was taken out 


of it. That is the import of the other autobiographical 
hint in Romans vii.: “When the commandment came, sin — 
revived and I died.’’1 Hope died, because the zealot saw 
that there was a whole world of sin within, of which he 


1 Romans vi'. 9. 
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had not dreamed, with which it was hard to cope, and 
which made righteousness by conformity with the law 
appear unattainable. This was a great step onwards to- 
wards Christianity. All along the youthful enthusiast, 
according to his own testimony in after years,’ had been 
outrunning his fellow-religionists in pious attainments. 
His advance hitherto had been within Judaism. But 
now, without being aware of it, he advances away from 
Judaism, the outward movement being the natural conse- 
quence of the previous rapid movement within. He had 
been trying to satisfy the!innate hunger of his spirit for 
righteousness with the food that came first to his hand— 
legal ordinances. It took him some time to discover that 
what he had been eating was not wheat but chaff. That 
discovery once made, the imperious appetite of the soul will 
compel him to go elsewhere in quest of true nourishment. 
It will not surprise us if he forsake the school of the Rabbis 
and go to the school of Jesus. 

This we know was what eventually happened. Saul of 
Tarsus became a convert to Christianity. The Pauline 
letters give no detailed account of the memorable event 
similar to the narratives contained in the book of Acts. But 
the main feature in the story, as there told, is referred to in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, at the place where the 
apostle enumerates the different appearances of the risen 
Christ. ‘‘ Last of all he was seen of me also.’’? Modern 
students of sacred history approach this great turning-point 
in Paul’s life with very diverse bias. Naturalistic theo- 
logians desire by all means to resolve the objective appear- 
ance into a subjective experience, and to see in the self- 
manifestation of Jesus to the persecutor not a real 
Christophany, but a vision due to the convert’s excited 


1 Galatians i, 14. 


21 Corinthians xv. 8. Vide Acts ix. 1-9; xxii. 6-11; xxvi. 12-18 for the de- — 
tailed accounts, : 
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state of mind. Others, dealing with the subject in an 
apologetic interest, make it their business to vindicate the 
objectivity of the Christophany, and its independence of 
subjective: conditions... Our present concern is not to 
refute, and still less to advocate, naturalistic theories of 
the conversion, but to learn all we can as to the inner 
history which led up to it, that we may the better under- 
stand the event itself and what it involved. 

If the comments above made on the autobiographical 
hint in Romans vii. be correct, it follows that the conver- 
sion of Paul, however marvellous, was not so sudden and 
unprepared as it seems. There was that in the previous 
experience of the convert that pointed towards, though it 
did not necessarily insure, his becoming a Christian. 
Nothing is gained by denying or ignoring this fact. And 
there is more to be included under the head of preparation 
than has yet been pointed out. While the objective char- 
acter of Christ’s appearance to Paul is by all means to be 
maintained, it is legitimate to assume that there was a 
subjective state answering to the objective phenomenon. 
This may be laid down as a principle in reference to all 
such supernatural manifestations. Thus the vision and the 
voices seen and heard by Jesus at His baptism, and at the 
transfiguration, corresponded to and interpreted His own 
thoughts at the moment. Applied to the case of Paul, the © 
principle means that before Christ appeared ¢o him on the 
way to Damascus, He had been revealed im him,’ not yet as 
an object of faith, but as an object of earnest thought. 
The Christ who appeared to him was not an utterly un- 
known personality. He had heard of Him before, he knew — 
that His followers believed Him to have risen again from 


1 So Weiss : Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 152; also Stevens, 
The Pauline Theology, p. 15. Dr. Stevens’ work is a valuable contribution to 
the study of Paulinism, though traces of a disciple’s reverence towards Dr. Weiss 
are not wanting. In one very important point, as will appear, he dissents from 

his master’s teaching. ~ 2 Vide Galatians i. 15. 
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the dead, and he had had serious reflections as to what 
such an event implied. As to the precise character of 
these reflections we have no information, but it is not 
difficult to make probable conjectures. He who was said to 
have risen from the dead had been crucified, mainly by the 
instrumentality of the Pharisaic party to which Paul be- 
longed. By the resurrection, if it occurred, the stigma of 
crucifixion had been removed, and the claims of the crucified 
one to be the Christ vindicated. But if Jesus was the 
Christ, what view was to be taken of His death? Men 
thought that He had suffered for His own offences. What 
if He had really suffered for the sins of others, like the 
servant of Jehovah of whom it was written in ancient 
prophecy: ‘‘He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities.’’ And what if the crucified 
and risen One were a new way of salvation for men who 
like himself had begun to despair of reaching salvation by 
the old time-honoured way of legalism. 

That such thoughts had passed through Paul’s mind is 
rendered probable by the fact, vouched for by his own 
confession, that before his conversion he persecuted the 
disciples of Jesus with passionate zeal.1 His ardour in this 
bad work was partly due to the energy of a man who put his 
soul into everything. But it was due also to what he knew 
about the object of his fanatical animosity. The new reli- 
gion interested him very much. It seems to have fascinated 
him. He hated it, yet he was drawn towards it, and could 
not let it alone. He was under aspell which compelled him 
to enquire into its nature, and strive to penetrate into the 
secret of its growing power. In consequence he understood 
it as well as was possible for an unfriendly outsider. He 


evidently regarded it as a rival to Judaism, antagonistic — 


thereto in its whole spirit and tendency, as otherwise it is 


difficult to comprehend his fiercely hostile attitude towards 


1 Galatians i. 13: ‘‘ Beyond measure I persecuted the church,” 
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it. If he did not get this view of the new religion from 
Stephen, as the accounts in Acts would lead us to infer, it 
must have come to him from his own keenly penetrating 
insight. A man like Saul of Tarsus sees below the surface 
of things, and can detect there what is completely hidden to 
the ordinary eye. In this respect he may have divined the 
genius of the new faith better than its own adherents, who 
for the most part very imperfectly comprehended what was 
to grow out of the apparently insignificant seed contained 
in the confession that Jesus was the Christ. He perceived 
that that confession was by no means insignificant. What! 
a crucified man the Messiah, shown to be such by resur- 
rection! That, if true, meant shame and confusion to 
the Pharisees who had put him to death ; yea, and some- 
thing more serious, death to Pharisaism, condemnation of 
legalism. How, might not be immediately apparent, but 
the fact must be so. It cannot be that a crucified risen 
Christ should remain an isolated barren portent. It must 
have been God’s purpose from the first, though men knew 
it not, and it must bear consequences proportioned to its 
own astounding character. 

Only on the assumption that some such thoughts had 
been working in Saul’s mind does his furious hyperbolical? 
hostility to Christians become intelligible. These thoughts 
combined with those ever-deepening doubts as to the 
attainability of righteousness on the basis of legalism fully 
account for his mad behaviour. They also prepare us for 
what is coming.? A man in whose soul such perilous stuff 


1 Galatians i. 13, Kab’ brepBodjv édlwxovr. —— 

2 The above account of the preparation for the conversion is, not in inten-— 
tion, but in result, a combination to a certain extent of the views of Beyschlag 
on the one hand and of Pfleiderer on the other. Beyschlag lays the emphasis _ 
exclusively on the fruitless struggle after righteousness; Pfleiderer insists with, 
equal onesidedness on the familiarity with the Christian beliefs about Jesus 
and the processes of thought these originated in Paul’s mind. It seems per- 
fectly feasible to take both into account. For the views of Beyschlag, vide his 
Neutestamentliche Theologie (1892), vol. ii. p. 14; for Pfleiderer’s, his 
Paulinismus : Hinleitung. 
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is at work cannot be far from a spiritual crisis. By the 
time the Damascus expedition was undertaken the crisis 
was due. Is it asked, How could one on the eve of a 
religious revolution undertake such a task? The answer 
must be that men of heroic temper and resolute will do 
not easily abandon cherished ideals, and never are less like 
surrendering than just before the crisis comes. In the 
expressive phrase put into Christ’s mouth by the historian 
of the Acts they ‘‘ kick against the pricks.” * 

When a spiritual crisis does come to a man of this type, 
it possesses deep, inexhaustible significance. Such was the 
fact certainly in the case of Saul. In the view of some, 
writers the spiritual development of this remarkable man 
took place mainly in the period subsequent to his conversion 
to the Christian faith. They find in the period antecedent 
to the conversion little or no struggle, and in the conversion 
itself they see nothing more than the case of one who, 
previously an unbeliever in the Messiahship of Jesus, had 
at length been brought to acknowledge that Jesus was the 
Christ, through a miraculous demonstration that He was 
still alive.? It would, however, be nearer the truth to say 
that on the day Saul of Tarsus was converted his spiritual 
development to a large extent lay behind him. For him to 
become a Christian meant everything. It meant becoming 
a Paulinist Christian in the sense which the famous contro- 
versial Epistles enable us to put upon that expression. The 
preparation for the great change had been so thorough that 
the convert leaped at a bound into a large cosmopolitan 
idea of Christianity, its nature and destination. The uni- 
versalism, ¢.g., which we associate with the name of the 
Apostle Paul, dates from his conversion. It was not, as 

1 Acts xxvi. 14, : 


2 So Dr. Matheson in his very suggestive and ingenious work on The 
Spiritual Development of St. Paul, pp. 39, 65. In his treatment of the subject 


the alleged development has reference rather to Paul’s views of the Christian ~~ 


ethical ideal than to his theological conceptions. 
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some imagine, a late growth of after years, due to the 
accident of some persons of Gentile birth showing a readi- 
ness to receive the Gospel.t Such a view is contrary at 
once to Paul’s own statements,” and to intrinsic probability. 
The truth is, that a whole group of religious intuitions, the 
universal destination of Christianity being one of them, 
flashed simultaneously into Paul’s mind, like a constellation 
of stars on the day of his conversion. As soon as he had 
recovered from the stunning effect of the strange things 
that befel him on the way to Damascus, and emerged into 
clear, tranquil, Christian consciousness, he saw that it was 
all over with Judaism and its legal righteousness, all over 
with the law itself as a way to salvation, that salvation 
must come to man through the grace of God, and that it 
might come through that channel to all men alike, to 
Gentiles not less than to Jews, and on equal terms, and 
that therefore Jewish prerogative was at an end. The eye 
of his soul was opened to the light of this constellation of 
spiritual truths almost as soon, I believe, as the eye of his 
body had recovered its power of vision. For thought is 
quick at such creative epochs, and feeling is still quicker, 
and we can faintly imagine with what tremendous force 
reaction would set in, away from all that belonged to a 
past now for ever dead; from Pharisaic formalism and 
pride and pretensions, and from Judaistic narrowness, and 
from intolerance, fanaticism, and wicked, persecuting tem- 
pers, towards all that was opposed to these in religion and 
morals. 

The foregoing view of Paul’s conversion, as ushering him 
at once into a new world of anti-Judaistic thought, is borne 
out by the autobiographical notices of that eventful period 
contained in the first chapter of Galatians. Four points 
deserve attention here. 


1 So Weiss, Introduction, xo. i. pp. 154, 164; also Stevens, The Pauline ; 


Theology, p. 21. | , 2 Galatians i. 15. 
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1. The term employed by the Apostle to describe his old 
way of life invites remark. He calls it Judaism.' He was 
not shut up to the use of that term; he might have em- 
ployed instead, Pharisaism or Rabbinism. He obviously 
has present controversies in view, and wishes to make his 
references to past experiences tell against those whose great 
aim was to get Gentile Christians to Judaise.” It is as if 
he had said: ‘‘I know all about Judaising and Judaism. 
It was my very life element in long bygone years. There 
never was such a zealot as I was for national customs on 
grounds at once of patriotism and of conscience. I was a 
perfect devotee to the Jewish way of serving God. It is a 
miracle that Iever escaped from its thrall. It was certainly 
by no ordinary means that I was set free; not by the 
method of catechetical instruction, whether through apostles 
or any others. God alone could deliver me. But He could 
and He did, effectually and once for all. To His sovereign 
grace I owe my conversion to Christianity, which meant 
breaking away completely and for ever from Judaism and 
all that belonged to it.” If this be indeed a true interpre- 
tation of what was in the Apostle’s mind, we can see with 
what perfect truth he could protest that he did not get 
his Christianity from men in general, or from any of the 
apostles in particular. Which of the apostles could have 
taught him a Christianity like that, radically and at all 
points opposed to Judaism ? 

2. The Apostle virtually asserts the identity of his 
Gospel throughout the whole period during which he had 
been a Christian. It is the same Gospel which he received 
“by revelation ’’* at his conversion, which he had preached 
to the Galatians,‘ and which he is obliged now to defend 
against men who call it in question, and seek to frustrate it 
by every means, as ¢.g. by-denying the independent apos- 


1 Vide vv. 13 and 14, 2 Galatians ii. 14: "Iovdattew. 
3 Galatians i, 12. 4 Galatians i, 8. 
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tolic standing of him who preaches it. It is a gospel which 
from the first has addressed itself to Gentiles not less than 
to Jews, and which has treated circumcision and the Jewish 
law as a whole, as possessing no religious value for Christi- 
anity. It may indeed appear as if the assertion that Paul 
preached such a gospel to the Galatians at the time of his 
first visit were irreconcilable with what-has been stated in 
our first paper concerning the Apostle’s mode of presenting 
Christian truth to infant churches. But the contrariety is 
only on the surface. Paulinism was implicitly involved in 
Paul’s mission-Gospel, though the implications were not 
explicitly stated and commented on. Universalism and 
denial of the religious significance of the Jewish law were 
latent in it. Universalism was involved in the simple 
fact that the preacher addressed himself to a Gentile 
audience, and the abrogation of the Jewish law was quietly 
taken for granted by the simple fact that the rite of cireum- 
cision was never mentioned. Paul held up a crucified and 
risen Christ broadly sketched’ to the eye of faith as the all- 
sufficient means of salvation, and left it to work its own 
effect. Unfortunately it soon appeared that his Galatian 
hearers did not understand the drift of his Gospel as he 
understood it himself. They saw no inconsistency in be- 
ginning with faith in a crucified Jesus and ending with 
Jewish legalism; but for him these two things then and 
always appeared utterly incompatible. The position he laid 
down in his interview with Peter at Antioch: “if by the 
law righteousness then Christ died in vain,”” had appeared 
to him self-evident from the time of his conversion onwards. 
Becoming a believer in Christ meant for him renouncing — 
legal righteousness. 3 
3. The Apostle connects his conversion with his call to _ 
be an Apostle to the Gentiles, representing the one as a 
means to the other as an end. ‘‘ When it pleased God to 
. 1 Galatians iii. 1: mpoéypagpn. 2 Galatians ii. 21. 
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reveal His Son in me that I might preach Him among the 
Gentiles.”! According to Weiss he is simply reading the 
Divine purpose of his conversion in the light of long subse- 
quent events, which for the first time made him conscious 
that he was being called in God’s providence to a speci- 
fically Gentile mission.2 Now it need not be denied 
that such a procedure would be quite in keeping with 
Paul’s habits of religious thought, but it may gravely be 
doubted whether it suited the position in which he was 
placed when he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. What 
the circumstances required was, that he should make it 
clear beyond all dispute that he was an Apostle, and an 
Apostle to the Gentiles, by immediate Divine authority and 
equipment; that both his Gospel and his call came to him 
direct from the hand of God. In presence of men lying 
in wait for his halting, and even ready to charge him with 
falsehood, if they got a chance, could he have so spoken 
of a call which came to him late in the day, from the fact 
of Gentiles giving an unexpected welcome to a Gospel 
which, so far as the preacher’s intention was concerned, had 
not really been meant for them? If that was how the call 
came, why should he regard himself as an Apostle to the | 
Gentiles more than any of the eleven apostles, who in like 
manner saw in events God’s will that Gentiles should be 
admitted to the fellowship of the Christian faith? Would 
Paul’s opponents have recognised him as the Gentile Apostle 
had they known the facts to be as supposed? Would 
he have dared to state the case as he does in his letter 
to the Galatians, with solemn protestation that he was 
not lying,’ had his lreathen mission been a tardy after- 
thought? What could give him the courage to make 


1 Galatians i. 16. =< 

2 Vide his Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 154, 164. Here also 
Dr. Stevens follows Weiss, vide The Pauline Theology, pp. 21, 22. 
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the statement but a distinct recollection that the change 
which made him a Christian gave him also the pre- 
sentiment that the destiny of the converted Pharisee was 
to be Christ’s missionary to the Pagan world? It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the view advocated by Weiss 
totally fails to do justice to the strength of Paul’s feeling as 
the Gentile Apostle, to the way in which he habitually mag- 
nified his office, to his fervent devotion to the grand pro- 
gramme, Christianity for the world. Such an enthusiasm 
could not be the product of external circumstances. It 
must have been the birth of a great religious crisis. Just 
here lay the difference between Paul and theeleven. Their 
universalism, if it may be so called, consisted in bowing to 
God’s will revealed in events; his was a profound convic- 
tion rooted in a never-to-be-forgotten personal experience. 
He was born, and born again, to be the Gentile Apostle, 
gifted both by nature and by regeneration for his high 
calling; and only one of whom this could be said could 
have undertaken its arduous tasks, and endured its severe 
trials. 

4, Finally, not without bearing on the question at issue, 
are the particulars mentioned by the Apostle as to his first 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. The precise pur- 
pose of this visit is probably not fully indicated. The 
Apostle deems it sufficient to say that he went up to make. 
the acquaintance of Peter, one of the leading apostles.’ 
But two points are noteworthy, the careful specification of 
the date and duration of the visit, and the not less careful 
exclusion of the other apostles from participation in it. 


1 Galatians i, 18, isropjoae Kyngav. The verb is used in connection with going 
to see important places, great cities, ete. Bengel remarks grave verbum, ut de 
re magna. Paul wishes to suggest that he went to visit the great man of the 
’ Christian community; not sneeringly, but possibly not without a slight touch 
of humour. His opponents laid great stress upon important personalities. He 

too recognised Peter’s importance, but only as an equal, after he had kept three 
years aloof, and now went to see him as a man who sought neither patronage © 
nor advice. ; . ; 
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Paul wishes it to be understood that it was a private friendly 
visit to Peter alone, in which the other apostles had no 
concern. To be strictly accurate, he admits that he did 
see James, the Lord’s brother, but he alludes to the fact in 
such a manner as to suggest that the meeting was acci- 
dental and of no significance. There could thus be no 
question of apostolic authority brought to bear on him on 
this occasion, as at the conference held in the same city 
fourteen years later. Then as to the date and duration of 
the visit: it took place, says the Apostle in effect, three 
years after my conversion, and it lasted just fifteen days. 
Very suggestive specifications, and meant to be reflected 
on in relation to each other. Three years passed before he 
saw any of the apostles, or had any opportunity of learn- 
ing from them. And what eventful years in his life, those 
immediately succeeding his conversion; how much of his 
spiritual experience he lived through in that time, in the 
solitude of the Arabian desert! Not till those memorable 
years of intense meditation are over does he go up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter; not as a man still at sea and need- 
ing counsel, but as one whose mind is clear and whose 
purpose is fixed. He remains with Peter jifteen days. After 
so long a period he still remembers the exact number of 
days, for it was a happy time, and one remarkable man 
does not readily forget the time he has spent in another 
remarkable man’s company. And what passed between 
them? Much talk on both sides doubtless, Paul relating 
to Peter his personal history and present views, Peter 
communicating in turn copious reminiscences’ of his 
beloved Master. Paul can have no desire to under- 
estimate the value of these communications, otherwise he 
would not have stated how long he was with Peter, but 
would rather have indicated that his stay lasted only for a 


short while. Very much could be said in a fortnight, and _ 


it is quite likely, that in the course of that time, Peter told 
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Paul all he remembered of Jesus. Yet fifteen days are a 
short period compared with three years; quite sufficient 
for a full rehearsal of the Evangelic memorabilia, but 
hardly enough for a vital process of spiritual development. 
Paul might learn then the contents of our Gospels, such 
facts as we read of in the gospel of Mark, but it was not 
then that he learned, or could possibly learn, his own 
Gospel. That he had got by heart before he made his visit 
to Peter. 

All this the Apostle means to hint, by his brief rapid 
jottings relating to this early period. He would say, After 
my conversion I took no counsel with men in the church 
who might be supposed able to advise me, in particular I 
did not put myself in communication with any of the 
apostles. I retired into the desert for a lengthened period, 
that there I might be alone with God. At length, when 
thought and prayer had borne their fruit in an enlightened 
mind and a firm purpose, and the time for action had come, 
after three full years,‘ I felt a craving to meet one of the 
men who had been with Jesus, that one who had ever 
been the foremost man and spokesman of the twelve, that 
I might hear him talk of the earthly life of the Lord to 
whose service I had consecrated my life. I went to see 
Peter in Jerusalem, desiring from him neither recognition 
nor counsel, but simply to enjoy friendly intercourse on 
perfectly equal terms with one for whom I entertained 
sincere respect. It was a time of delightful fellowship 
which I can never forget. I remember still the very num- 
ber of the days, and the topics of our conversation each 
day. The memory of it is unmarred by any lingering ~ 
recollections of discord. I opened my heart to Peter and 
told him all my past experiences and my present thoughts 


1 The expression pera ern pla does not necessarily mean three full years, 
but the purpose of the Apostle in makin the statement justifies the assump- — 
tion that he is speaking exactly. : 
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and purposes. He showed no sign of dissent, and as for 
the other apostles, not even, excepting James, whom I did 
see for a few moments, they had no part in our intercourse. 
Yet, what I thought and said then, was just what I think 
and say now. 

From the foregoing interpretation of the Apostle’s state- 
ment regarding his first visit to Jerusalem, it follows that 
his universalistic antinomian Gospel goes back, if not to the 
very hour of his conversion, at least to the years immedi- 
ately following that event and preceding the visit.‘ This 
period might be included within the conversion, as the time 
during which the convert attained to a full conception of 
the significance of the great event. 

The view advocated in the foregoing pages does not im- 
ply that Paul’s system of Christian thought underwent no 
expansion in any direction after the initial period. We 
must carefully distinguish here between his religious intui- 
tions and his theological formulations. The former fall 
within the early years or even days of his Christian career, 
the latter may have been the slow growth of time; though 
even they may to a large extent have been worked out 
during the period of retirement in Arabia. The distinction 
may be illustrated by a single instance. Among the intui- 
tions may be reckoned the perception that righteousness 
and salvation are not attainable by legal performances, but 
only by the grace of God as exhibited in a crucified Christ. 
This we are to conceive Paul as seeing from the first. But 
he may have had to go through a lengthened process of 
reflection before he reached a compact theoretic statement 
of the truth such as we find in the words: ‘‘ Him who knew 
not sin, He made sin on our behalf, that we might become 


1 Such is the view of Holsten : vide his Evangelium des Paulus, p. 9; also of 
Beyschlag in his Neutestamentliche Theologie: ‘* The main lines of his (Paul’s) 
systein’’ (remarks the latter writer) “as sketched in his interview with Peter 
at Antioch before any of his Epistles were written, go back, without doubt, to 
his retirement in Arabia,” yol. ii. p. 8. 
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the righteousness of God in Him.” That tee pregnant 
sentence has all the appearance of being the ripe fruit of 
much thought. 

Another distinction has to be taken into account in dis- 
cussing the question as to the development of Paulinism. 
We must distinguish between the positive doctrines of the 
Pauline system and its apologetic elements. At certain 
points, Paul’s conception of Christianity appears weak and 
open to attack, or, to say the least, as standing in need of 
further explanation. He teaches that righteousness comes 
not by the law, but by faith in Christ, and that it comes on 
equal terms to all, without distinction between Jew and 
Gentile. Three questions are immediately raised by this 
threefold doctrine. First, if righteousness come not by the 
law, what end does the law serve? Next, what guarantee 
is there for ethical interests, for real personal goodness, 
under the religious programme of righteousness by faith ? 
Lastly, if the benefits of Christ are open to all men on abso- 
lutely equal terms, what comes of the Jewish election and 
prerogative ? The answers to these questions constitute the 
Pauline apologetic. It is probable that the apologetic ideas 
of his system came to Paul latest of all. First the intui- 
tions, next the positive dogmatic formule, lastly, the apolo- 
getic buttresses. It need not be supposed that Paul never 
thought of the defences till some antagonistic critics arose 
to point out the weak side of his theory. We may be 
sure that he was his own severest critic, and that answers 
to the three questions were imperiously demanded by his 
own reason and conscience. But even on that view the 
apologetic would naturally come last. In logical order, a 
theory must be formed before objections can be taken to” ite 
It must first be affirmed that righteousness comes by faith _ 
in Christ before the question can be raised, But what 
_ about personal righteousness on that hypothesis? Paul’s— 
solution of the difficulty is his doctrine of the mystic soli- 
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darity between the believer and Christ. It was sees 
one of the latest, as it is certainly one of the most beautiful 
developments in his system of Christian thinking. 

A. B. BRUCE. 


CHRIST AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 
JOHN VY. 1. 


THs miracle drew after.it the gravest consequences. The 
dispute which it entailed led Jesus to assert that His 
working was parallel with that of God; and since His 
Father, while resting from creation, continued His provi- 
dential benevolence, He would for His part do the same. 
It led the hierarchy at Jerusalem to resolve upon His 
death, as the raising of Lazarus forced them to precipi- 
tate it. 

It has therefore an immense significance which lies be- 
yond the object of these papers. Their aim is to examine 
the miracles themselves, the spiritual harmonies which 
bind them to each other and to the discourses, the mind 
and character to which they bear witness, and which is 
identical with what we find in the portion of the narrative 


that is allowed by all moderate scepticism, and to show 


how the unbelieving theories neglect or outrage these all- 
important considerations. 

In treating the present miracle there are several pre- 
liminary points of interest. 

‘It is well known that the question, at what fanute was it 
performed, affects gravely the chronological arrangement of 
the ministry of our Lord. If this was a passover, as 
many have always believed, then we find four passovers 
during His public work. At one He first cleansed the 


temple, and a little before another He fed the five thou- _ 


sand (John ii. 13, vi. 4). At another He suffered; and if 
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this be added to the number, it will involve a minimum 
duration of three years and a half for His public labours. 

On this subject, patristic opinion was divided, largely by 
considerations entirely outside the passage itself; some 
desiring to justify by the narrative the half week of Daniel 
(ix. 26), which is three years and a half, and others to 
reduce the ministry to a ‘single year, taking too literally 
Isaiah’s ‘‘ acceptable year of the Lord.” But the latter is 
quite irreconcilable with the mention of three passovers 
which we have already found in this Gospel. 

It was apparently the belief that this feast was a passover 
which introduced the article into the opening verse—“ the 
feast,’ instead of ‘‘a feast of the Jews.’’! But itis more 
than doubtful whether a Jew would acknowledge the Pass- 
over, and not rather the Feast of Tabernacles, as being 
pre-eminently ‘‘ the feast,” the supreme feast of all. The 
early Greek church supposed that Pentecost was intended, 
and in modern times nearly every festival has had its 
advocates, many of them upon the slenderest grounds. 
Perhaps, however, the choice lies between the divinely 
instituted feast of Passover and that of Purim, which 
commemorated the deliverance of the Jews from the snares 
of Haman. On both sides, many inconclusive arguments 
have been relied upon. Of what avail is it to urge that 


Jesus would not have attended a feast of merely human | 


institution, when it is certain that He attended the feast 
of the dedication? On the other side, what weight is in 
the objection that if this were a passover we have a whole 
year without any events recorded, when it is admitted that 


in any case we have a silence of ten months? There 


would be much weight in the argument that only Purim, 


1 But the absence of the article is not decisive: cf. Matt. xii, 24, Luke ii. 4, é 


Acts viii. 5, and also Deut. xvi. 13, 2 Kings xviii. 15, LXX. Tholuck says 


that without the article it may be the passover, and with the article it must be — 


so; but this is an overstatement. Vide Westcott in loco. = 
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which fell in March, lies between the fixed limits of time 
within which this miracle must be placed (namely, Decem- 
ber or January, when Jesus passed through Samaria, and 
the passover in the sixth chapter), if it did not beg the 
question at both ends. No person who takes this for a pass- 
over will agree that the previous January and the passover 
in the next chapter belong to the same year. Nor is it at 
all certain that the phrase ‘‘ four months and then cometh 
harvest,” gives any clue to the season when it was uttered.” 
Nothing surely could be tamer and less in the manner 
of Jesus than an expression of surprise because the time 
of the spiritual harvest did not coincide with that of nature. 
The point is not that four months must now elapse, but 
that one must always be prepared for such a delay after 
sowing. Why ask the question ‘“‘Say not ye,’’ unless to 
introduce a. proverb, meaning ‘“‘ The husbandman waiteth 
patiently ?’’ In this case it could be used with equal 
propriety at any season, just as we might say in autumn or 
midsummer that one swallow does not make a spring. 

Perhaps the argument “which deserves most weight is 
that all the other passovers are so distinctly named. It is 
hard to explain the vague and undefined introduction of 
this feast, unless its name would have fallen strange upon ' 
Gentile ears, and entailed irrelevant explanations. Es- 
pecially if it were the second in a series of passovers, we 
cannot see why it should not be named plainly like the rest. 
And this consideration acquires added force when we re- 
member St. John’s carefulness about such matters, so that 
from his Gospel only we can obtain some approach to a 
chronological framework into which the history may be 
fitted. 

We may weigh in the other scale Bishop Westcott’s 
comment upon the ninth verse, ‘‘on that day was a sab- 
bath.” ‘The form of the phrase is very remarkable,” he 
says, ‘‘and suggests the idea that the sabbath was a day of 
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rest other than the weekly sabbath.’”’ This would be much 
more consistent with the notion of a passover than either 
Purim or the Feast of Trumpets which he prefers. Eders- 
heim will probably continue to be the only advocate of the 
Feast of Wood Offering, and on the whole the question 
remains quite unsettled, with some balance of probability 
in favour of Purim, and a decided inclination of the scale 
against the Passover. 

It is quite recently that the Palestine Exploration Fund 
solved another long-disputed question, namely, where is the 
real pool of Bethesda? ‘The traditional site, known as 
Birket Israel, did not answer the conditions; and neither 
did the Pool of the Virgin, further south, to which a pre- 
ference has been generally given since Robinson suggested 
it. These conditions were two-fold, those required by 
scripture, and those which came, with some authority, 
from the early Christian writers. The former taught us 
that it should have five porches, and should lie on the east 
side of the city, which because it was nearest to the pasture- 
lands would certainly contain the sheep gate.’ The latter 
told us that it was a double pool, and that a Christian 
church had been erected over it. But very lately some 
Turkish houses close to Birket Israel were demolished, and 
the ruins of a Christian apsidal church were discovered 
below. Under this church was found a crypt, consisting of 
two tiers of porches, five porches in each tier; and these 
covered a double cistern hewn out of the solid rock, and 
answering exactly to the description in Husebius of “ twin 
pools.” The church was of course a later erection which 


had utilized the old porches as a crypt, itself commemor- — 


ating what had happened there. And not only is every 

condition of the problem thus satisfied, but the conviction 

of the early church is very plainly expressed, for in the 

crypt, among several frescos of the usual type, is found the 
1 This gate is mentioned three times by Nehemiah (iii, 1, 32, xii. 39). 
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genius of the spot, the angel in the act of troubling the 
waters. 

The expression ‘‘ there is in Jerusalem a pool” claims a 
little attention for the emphatic verb. It scarcely proves 
that the city was standing when the present tense was 
used ; but if not, it expresses the clear vision of one who 
recalls a scene which he has looked upon. Who that had 
not been familiar with Paris before the war could possibly 
now write, There is beside the Rue Rivoli the Tuileries? 
How much less, if both had been demolished. 

The feast of Purim appears to have had little of sacred- 
ness in its observance, which was wild and boisterous. 
But this does not justify the inference that Jesus would 
have felt no patriotic interest in the celebration of a great 
national deliverance. It was neither His policy nor His 
habit, like that of some who follow Him, to reject what is 
inherently good because it was ill-treated by unworthy 
hands. And the Church, being the leaven and the salt of 
the world, must always carefully consider what things are 
hopelessly soiled and tainted by their associations, and what 
others retain, even in their degradation, a core of good 
worth vindicating. 

But if it was indeed this too riotous feast which He at- 
tended, how suggestive is the place in which we find Him, 
a home of sorrow, itself most probably named (though 
none of the derivations offered is entirely satisfactory) from 
the emotions which it evoked, the House of Pity. 

Jesus knew how much more blessed it is to go to the 
place of mourning than of feasting; and at a feast-time, 
when selfishness most easily forgets the wretched, He came 
where lay a multitude of sick, blind, halt and withered,— 
the first of which epithets must not be divided into the 
other three, but taken as an additional statement. 

They were attracted thither by a curious superstition, 
very easy to account for. When a medicinal spring is 


? a 
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intermittent in its flow, the water is most efficacious while 
freshly welling up. Such a spring was here, and its effects 
were not only most real at the moment when the spring 
was troubled, but were greatly heightened by credulity and 
hope, for since it availed for some and not for others, and 
chiefly during the mysterious movement in its depths, a 
belief grew up that it was an angel who thus stirred it, and 
the first who then entered the waters received a miraculous 
cure ‘‘of whatsoever disease he had.” How wild was the 
rush that ensued we know by the complaint of the impotent 
man that he had no man to throw him in [iva...Bann pe, 
which however the R.V. renders “ put”’]; and in such a 
struggle the cases which received no benefit would never 
be supposed to have entered the water first. Such was the 
popular belief, and as it is implied in the speech in v. 7, an 
explanatory comment quickly found its way into the text. 

But the weight of evidence against its authenticity is so 
preponderant that the contention of some sceptics like 
Strauss and Reuss for its genuineness is not very creditable 
to their candour. It simply betrays their determination to 
assume, even against the evidence, whatever hypothesis is 
most damaging to their opponents. 

To the sufferers who thus lay beside the pool, enslaved 
by disease while a national deliverance was celebrated, 
tortured and miserable while the streets resounded with 
festivity, came Jesus with His merciful heart on fire. 

As He read the lamentable story of the woman ot 
Samaria, as He knew from the first who should betray 
Him, so He at once discerned the most unhappy creature 


in all this concourse of the forlorn. This man had suffered — 


infirmity for eight and thirty years, and now that either 
the resources of medicine had failed, or, like the woman _ 
who touched Jesus, he had reduced himself to poverty in 
pursuit of them, he lingered here, and even here was with- 
out hope. Others could hire some one to hurry them at 
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the good moment into the pool, while he crawled feebly 
toward the water’s edge, mocked by the sight of what he 
supposed was health for him, and tantalized by the exul- 
tation of his rivals. 

A long train of such experiences ends in a benumbed and 
torpid mood, which is perhaps of all tempers the most 
alien to spiritual influences. When hope has died down 
into a vague wish, and even desire is scarcely more than a 
dull recollection of better things, it is hard then to quicken 
expectation into life again. Yet, whenever in the nature 
-of things it was possible, Jesus required some co-operation 
from those whom He would bless. He could not do many 
mighty works because of unbelief. He said, What willest 
thou that I should do for thee? and again, Believest thou 
that I am able to do this? It was doubtless to develop 
expectation by demanding action that He often sent men 
to a distance. And we shall find Him conveying to the 
deaf and dumb, by a most vivid sign, some expectation of 
the help He would bestow. The importance of faith is 
taught by Him in acts as well as in words. 

Peter and John had learned this lesson, when, in order to 
work their earliest miracle after His ascension, they caused 
the impotent man to fasten his eyes upon them. 

It was therefore in profound harmony with the inner 
principles on which He acted, that Jesus began by stirring 
a more vivid emotion in the half-frozen heart of this poor 


sufferer by asking whether he had any real and active desire | 


to be made whole (@edevs, not BovrAe). The question and 
the divine bearing of the questioner availed at least to 
establish sympathetic relations between the two so 
strangely contrasted, and the man poured out a long 
despondent verbose statement of his miseries. With what 
a voice and look Jesus bade him arise and walk we may 


judge by the electrical effect, as hope rose at once to belief, 


and belief made the effort and succeeded. He took up his 
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bed and went on walking. The imperfect tense mepverares 
reminds one of the energetic exercise of his new powers by 
the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, walking and leaping 
and yet holding the apostles all the while—not running, 
therefore. 

Some one has written, ‘‘ There was nothing urgent in the 
malady: the miracle was therefore wrought, not although 
it was the sabbath, but because it was the sabbath.” But 
this entirely ignores the most potent impulse in the deed, 
the compassion in the breast of Him who argued, in a 
similar case, that since one would not expose an ass or an 
ox to a day of suffering, a daughter of Abraham ought to be 
loosed from her bond upon the sabbath day. It was the 
nobility of heart in that reply which made all the people 
glorify God. And the same motive was sufficiently ‘“‘ ur- 
gent’ here. 

But why did Jesus order him to carry off his humble bed, 
his ‘‘ pallet’’? Because he was a poor man and should not 
lose it, and because Jesus habitually attended to small 
economies, bidding His disciples gather up the broken 
and undistributed pieces of bread in order that nothing 
should be lost. Here then, as in so many places, we 
discover deep harmonies between actions in themselves 
unlike. iy 

When the Pharisees called the man to account, he sup- 
posed himself to have a conclusive defence; his benefactor, | 
“He that made me whole,’ had so directed it. And the 
answer of the Pharisees is quite dramatic in its evasive 
surliness. They pass over altogether the question of the 
miracle (which deserved some attention, one would have 
supposed), and in asking who gave the presumptuous order, 
they place the strongest emphasis on the expression, — 
“What man is he ?”—a mere man contradicting a divine 
precept ! . 

Jesus, upon working the miracle, had promptly conveyed 
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Himself away; and it was natural that this impotent 
creature could not identify Him, having had no chance to 
gaze upon celebrities. But why had the Master so very 
abruptly withdrawn Himself ? 

It is scarcely enough to say that He shrank from merely 
curious observation, especially when the connection is re- 
marked which St. John makes between the multitude in 
that place and the rare word, ¢févevoev, conveyed Himself 
away, which is found nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. Archbishop Trench rather oddly explains the word 
by that side-long movement which slips most easily through 
a crowd, and quotes Beza, connecting the word with véw, 
and thinking of a swimmer gliding through the waves. But 
Bishop Westcott rightly explains it as literally meaning “‘ to 
bend the head aside to avoid a blow,” which is entirely con- 
sistent with its use in the Septuagint. Now when we con- 
sider what kind was the “ multitude in that place,’’—the 
unhappy crowd that was described a few verses earlier— 
remembering also that it was no part of the design of Jesus 
to anticipate the restoration of all things by working whole- 
sale and indiscriminate healings, we understand well what 
“blow’’ He thus avoided, even the importunities of the mis- 
erable, falling heavy upon His heart. But why should not 
myth or legend have sent all these sufferers away rejoicing ? 

Again therefore we find a deep fitness underlying actions 
and even words which have caused misunderstanding or 
perplexity. 

There is a marked and appropriate difference between 
our Lord’s spiritual treatment of this man and the para- 
lytic who reached Him through the roof. The faith of the 
latter was as keen and eager as the heart of the other was 
apathetic. Therefore Jesus, who connected the disease of 
both with sin, ifnot with special sin, said frankly to one Thy 
sins are forgiven thee, and to the other spoke in solemn and 
earnest warning: Sin no more, lest a worse thing come upon 
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thee. It is clear that He was far from being satisfied with 
this man’s condition; but it does not follow that a mean 
desire to ingratiate himself with the priests led him to betray 
Jesus by reporting His identity. This notion was perhaps 
suggested by that misunderstanding of the Lord’s abrupt 
disappearance from Bethesda which has just been dealt 
with. But it is quite inconsistent with the man’s persist- 
ence in using the unwelcome instead of the malicious phrase; 
not, It was Jesus who had bidden him to carry his bed, but 
it was Jesus who had made him whole. 

We are now in a position to appreciate aright the attack 
of Keim upon this narrative. For him it is a mere variant 
upon that of the paralytic at Capernaum. “ The illness, 
the culpability, the helplessness, the call of Jesus, the con- 
troversy with the Pharisees on the subject of blasphemy, as 
well as the period—in the early part of Jesus’ ministry—are 
the same” (iil. 216). The illness and the helplessness are 
the same thing reckoned twice, and too common to prove 
anything, as also is the period. The controversies are as 
different as possible, both as to the accusation, the reply, 
and the pivots of thought round which they turn. In one 
case it is not certain that there was any special culpability 
at all, and the treatment of the two sufferers in respect of 
sin is not only quite different but most suitably so, and in 
a manner which admirably displays the same person, deal-— 
ing on the same principles with cases which widely diverge. 

Keim admits that ‘ of the faith which achieves its object in 
spite of all hindrances, nothing remains but the vexation of 
one who is deprived of his bath by swifter feet.” A mar- 


- vellously small residuum of faith is vexation, and this is an — 


admission that the very inspiration and motive of the two 

works is different. He claims to identify ‘‘ the call of Jesus” _ 

in both cases, as if in one Jesus was not turned aside from 

His discourse by the admirable urgency of .a believer, while 

in the other He Himself arouses an utterly torpid sufferer, 
VOL. VII. Io - 
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impotent in the heart as in the limbs. The calls are pre- 
cisely the reverse of one another. The fault of such exposi- 
tion, which is radical, lies in fixing the attention upon petty 
and external points, and failing to recognise the grand and 
spiritual resemblances and variations which at once identify 
the agent and distinguish the acts. 

When we have grasped these realities we need only smile 
at freaks like those of Strauss, for whom the story is a par- 
able, the sufferer is the Jewish nation, the thirty-eight 
years -are those of his penal wandering in the wilderness, 
and the five porches in which he vainly sought for health 
are the pentateuch. 

The resemblances relied upon by scepticism and by the 
church are as different as a frosted window-pane and a forest 
of palms: in the one all is external, superficial, unreal, and 
evanescent; the other has roots and organic cohesion and 
the flow of sap. The miracle according to Strauss has crys- 
tallized in the frost of a German study; the other is worthy 
of an apostle, and has helped to convert mankind. 

G. A. CHADWICK. 


SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Ixrropuction.—For the most instructive work in this department 
during the last few months, one must look to the pages of this 
Magazine, in which the researches of Professors Sanday, Ramsay, 
and Smith have appeared. For an account of the newly published 
fragments of the Book of Enoch, and of the Gospel and Apocalypse 
of St. Peter, the enquirer will also turn to this Magazine. And it 
may suffice to say in addition that Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
have published in a handy form A Popular Account of the Newly 
Recovered Gospel of St. Peter from the competent hand of Prof. 
Rendel Harris. In this convenient shape may be read an English 
translation of the recovered portion of the Gospel, together with 
such an account of its origin and use in the primitive Church, and. 
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of its recent discovery, as a reader requires. Prof. Harris gives 
precisely the amount of information which the public will seek 
regarding this interesting “find.” 

The Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund, in the discharge of their 
literary executorship, have issued in a collected form five of the 
Dissertations which added so materially to the value of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Commentaries. These are published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., under the title, Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. 
The essays chosen for republication are those on The Brethren of 
the Lord, St. Paul and the Three, The Christian Ministry, St. 
Paul and Seneca, and The Essenes. These, it need not be said, 
are all of great and permanent value. They are republished with- 
out alteration or addition, save that to the Essay on the Christian 
Ministry two short appendices are added, in the one of which his 
final opinion on the genuineness of the seven Greek Ignatian 
Hpistles is given, while in the other there is printed a collection 
of extracts which he himself made in order more clearly to illus- 
trate his view of the origin and growth of the Episcopate. By 
the kindness of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor the references to the works 
of Seneca, in the essay bearing upon his relation to Paul, are made 
more exact and available. It is a great convenience to have these 
Dissertations in this convenient and handsome form. 

A large amount of excellent material will be found in Book by 
Book (Messrs. Isbister & Co.). In this full and compact volume 
are reprinted from Messrs. Virtue & Co.’s New Illustrated Bible 
the introductions to the various books. These introductions were 
supplied by such scholars as Prof. A. B. Davidson, Prof. Sanday, 
the late Prof. Elmslie, Archdeacon Farrar, and Dr. Salmon; and 


although written in a popular form many of these introductions. — 


are of quite exceptional merit. Prof. Sanday’s account of the 
Gospels may be instanced as a triumph of skill in popularizing 
scientific knowledge. There does not exist a more thoroughly 
satisfactory account of the origin and relation of the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Another reprint is, it is to be feared, born out of due season, 
This is the late Prof. Birks’ Horw Evangelic, now edited by Rev. 
H. A. Birks and published by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. Prof. _ 
Birks was a man of very wide reading and of great mental vigour, 
whose work has scarcely been duly appreciated, perhaps chiefly 
because of his conservatism and advocacy of failing causes. It is ~ 
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pathetic to read this volame and see so enormous an amount of 
painstaking study and sometimes brilliant suggestion thrown 
away in the vain attempt to buttress a doomed position. That 
position is that our four Gospels were written in the order in 
which they now stand in our Bibles, and that they were succes- 
sively dependent. The present conclusions of criticism are not 
indeed certain, but they so command the attention of workers in 
this field that Prof. Birks’ theory will scarcely get a patient hear- 
ing. His arguments ought, however, to be taken into account. And 
every reader of the volume will endorse the words of his son in 
his modest and manly and pious preface: “I do feel confident 
that those who will take the pains to study these early labours of 
my father’s ripe manhood carefully, whether or no they can assent 
to all his arguments, will find some mists removed and some fresh 
light upon a subject that ever must remain of deepest interest.” 

From America (Fleming H. Revell Company) we have received 
An Introduction to the Study of the Books of the New Testament, 
by the Rev. John H. Kerr, A.M. This is an unpretentious but 
thorough piece of work. It is not intended for scholars but for 
popular use, and for this purpose nothing could well be better. It 
covers the whole ground, it is well proportioned, and although 
conservative it is fair and reasonable. It is written in a pleasant 
style and is very prettily printed. It should find a large circula- 
tion in this country. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. F. P. Badham’s Formation 
of the Gospels (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), a fact which 
speaks volumes for the interest taken in the Synoptic Problem. 
For Mr. Badham’s essay is not at all in the line of current criti- 
cism but follows a path of its own, and that by no means an easy 
one to follow. The theses he supports are two: (1) ‘That our 
canonical St. Mark cannot in whole or in part be identified with 
the document described by John the elder, but that there is a 
document, peculiar to St. Matthew and St. Luke, and alien to the 
remainder of both, which answers to John the elder’s description” ; 
_and (2) “That the lowest stratum of the triple tradition is gener- 
ally to be found in our first canonical Gospel, occasionally in our 
second, and that this lowest stratum consists of twin Gospels.” 
If these theses be proved then our second Gospel is not St. Mark’s 
reminiscences of the preaching of St. Peter, but is an attempted 
harmony of two Gospels which were in the hands of disciples of 
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St. Matthew. St. Mark did write down what he could recall of 
the preaching of St. Peter, but this is not to be found in the second 
but in the third Gospel, in which it is combined with our second 
canonical Gospel. In the support of these positions a thorough 
and independent examination of the Gospels is made, and many 
interesting facts are brought out; but Mr. Badham’s idea runs so 
counter to recent criticism, and at least apparently to tradition, 
that perhaps he may find it difficult to gain a patient hearing. 

Two works of importance in apologetic literature, which have 
recently appeared, deal so largely with questions of New Testa- 
ment criticism that attention must here be called to them. These 
are Dr. Bruce’s contribution to Messrs. Clark’s International 
Theological Library, and Dr. Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief. They differ widely, the former being the more 
original and powerful, the latter the more comprehensive. Dr. 
Bruce by his previous writings has won for himself the foremost 
place among living apologists, and although he has never concen- 
trated his ideas in one well-wrought whole, as Butler did in his 
Analogy, it might fairly be questioned whether he has not served 
his generation as well as the immortal Bishop of Durham. He 
has the gifts, experience, and training, which go to the making 
of a perfect defender of the faith. One feels that he is intellec- 
tually on a level with the ablest assailants of our religion and 
has a sanity and balance which they sometimes want. He has 
read widely, and understands the philosophical presuppositions of 
Christianity ; he has also that aptitude for philosophical discus- 
sion without which no man in our day can be a successful apolo- 
gist. He never underestimates the importance nor misconceives 
the significance of an assault upon Christianity. He has sufficient 
sympathy with doubt to enable him to enter into the doubter’s: 
point of view; and although on rare occasions he indulges ina 
kind of grim banter, he is always respectful to earnest thought 
and treats with seriousness the serious antagonist. Too much in- 
terested in the subject of debate to condescend to personalities, he 
at all times penetrates to the very heart of the difficulty, and 
treats it radically. No apologetic writing of our time presents so 
few superficial or partial criticisms, or deals so persistently with 
the fundamentals of the argument. Like Samson he always lays” 
hold of the two main pillars. 

The present volume at once gains and suffers by the fact that _ 
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it is not the first apologetic work Dr. Bruce has undertaken. It 
gvins in maturity, in ease and force, in all that results from fami- 
liarity with the ground. It suffers, because, apparently from the 
author’s reluctance to repeat himself, he does not give us a full 
treatment of points he has treated elsewhere, and when he does go 
over ground he has previously covered, his abundant references to 
his own books show us we are not getting many fresh ideas. This 
applies especially to his treatment of the important subjects of 
revelation and miracles. These had been so thoroughly handled 
in his Miraculous Element in the Gospels, and his Chief End of 
Revelation, that advance was scarcely to be expected. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that those who make Dr. Bruce’s acquaintance for 
the first time, through the present volume, may be disappointed 
that certain subjects, which they might expect to be treated in a 
volume entitled Apologetics, are either omitted altogether or receive 
slender notice. But, accepting Dr. Bruce’s idea of apologetics, 
and taking into account that this is not his only work in this 
department, the reader will unquestionably find himself gaining 
a clearer view of what Christianity really is, and a firmer hold of 
its reasonableness and truth. 

Dr. Bruce is nowhere more successful than in his exposition 
of the origins of Christianity. He is nowhere so much at home 
as in dealing with the Gospels and the history they embody. And 
there does not exist in our language so satisfactory or original a 
treatment of the historicity of the Gospels, the claims of Jesus, 
and the significance of His appearance; nor have we so just and 
informing a criticism of the theories of primitive Christianity. 
The entire third part of the book will be accepted as a most sub- 
stantial contribution to New Testament criticism. It effectually 
disposes of objections which have annoyed if they have not alarmed 
the faithful, and it lifts the religion of the New Testament, and 
even its documents, into a region in which many of the usual 
objections are at once seen to be irrelevant. The Church at large 
will inevitably recognise Dr. Bruce’s Apologetics as a volume of 
great and permanent value. [In a second edition, which will soon 
be called for, the views of Holtzmann on the Gospel of Mark 
might be brought up to date; many misprints of proper names 
and titles of books must be purged out; and on p. 473 for “fifth 
decade” read “sixth decade.”] > 

Dr. George P. Fisher, of Yale, published in 1883 a volume 
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which he named Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief. This 
is now re-issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and will be 
found an excellent manual of apologetics. Dr. Fisher is a sober 
and forcible thinker who has thoroughly informed himself on all 
matters connected with his subject. He sets himself courageously 
to the task of defending the entire circumference of the bulwarks 
of the Christian faith, and is equally at home in expounding the 
argument for the being and personality of God as in refuting 
Baur’s theory of the primitive Church. The whole work is 
competently done, and it is satisfactory to have a book which 
adequately covers the entire field. Dr. Fisher’s strength as an 
Apologist has been manifested in his essays on the Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity and in other volumes; the present. work 
shows the ripe fruit of prolonged acquaintance with the subject. 

A very able and important book has been issued by Mr. Robert 
F. Horton on Revelation and the Bible (T. Fisher Unwin). Believ- 
ing that the Bible contains a substantially accurate record of the 
progressive revelation of God, and accepting the main conclusions 
of criticism regarding the human origin of its various parts, he 
alms at proving that faith has nothing to fear from criticism. 
Manifestly it is a delicate business to disentangle the human 
element from the Divine; but by bringing into prominence and 
stating with clearness and force the various stages of revelation 
Mr. Horton gives the reader so firm a hold of what is positive 
that reassurance must necessarily result from a perusal of his 
volume. Mr. Horton’s method is simple: he takes up each por- 
tion of Scripture and indicates the revelation it contains, and 
while conducting this process he takes occasion to illustrate the 
true bearing of inspiration upon the efficiency of the record.. No 
book contains so many just thoughts regarding the Bible, or is 
likely to be so helpful at the present time. It is of the utmost 
importance that it should be widely read. 

Another excellent book on the Bible is Mr. J. Paterson Smyth’s 
How God Inspired the Bible, Thoughts for the Present Disquiet 
(Samuel Bagster & Sons). The volumes on cognate subjects 
already published by Mr. Smyth have found a wide circulation; 
but the present is an abler performance than his previous essays. 
Indeed it is of marked ability. It is written with excellent taste — 
and judgment, and in a conciliatory spirit; but it is perfectly 
outspoken, and there is no possibility of mistaking the Author's 
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meaning and opinions. The object of the essay is to show that 
the fact of inspiration is safe from assault, as it is that vital breath 
which has given life and power to the Bible all through the ages ; 
that the effects of inspiration must be ascertained by an examina- 
tion of the actual Bible which inspiration has produced; that 
some popular notions of inspiration do not tally with the facts 
presented by the Bible and must therefore be discarded; that in- 
spiration does not carry with it inerrancy in details; and that the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith are not’ dependent on inspira- 
tion. The only point at which some readers will be disposed to 
question the accuracy of his reasoning is where he differentiates 
between the inspiration of the Biblical writers and ordinary 
Christians. But as a whole the book is excellent, and cannot fail 
to carry conviction to all open minds. It isa clear, full, reason- 
able, persuasive statement of a most thorny subject. 

Exposirion.—The Expositor’s Bible moves on towards comple- 
tion. To the New Testament two volumes have recently been 
added, Prof. Findlay on the Hphesians, and Prof. Stokes’ second 
volume on the Acts of the Apostles. Prof. Findlay was so very 
successful in dealing with the Epistle to the Galatians in this 
Series that his readers would have been more than satisfied had 
he merely maintained the high standard he there set for himself. 
But in the present exposition he occasionally rises to greater 
heights; and if the former volume must still bear the palm for 
energy, spontaneity, and force, the present exposition surpasses 
it in variety and loftiness of thought. Some of the volumes of 
this series have adhered very closely to the text, and have sought 
to serve for English readers the same purpose as commentaries on 
the original serve for those who know Greek: others have laid 
themselves out rather to indicate the legitimate application and 
expansion of the meaning of Scripture. Prof. Findlay does both. 
Every page shows that he has made a minute and careful examina- 
tion of the text, while in every chapter there are inferences drawn 
and suggestions thrown out which will find their way into many 
sermons. They who know this Epistle best will be the first to 
acknowledge the value of Prof. Findlay’s exposition. 

In the second volume of Dr. Stokes’ exposition of the Acts of 
the Apostles, there is no flagging of that industry and intelligence 
which were perceptible in the first. All sources of information 
have been ransacked, transactions of learned societies, records of 
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travel, works in historical geography like Prof. Ramsay’s. Some 
expositors might have been content to use the stores already 
accumulated by the well-known biographers of Paul, but Dr. 
Stokes has found some not insignificant gleanings. Although the 
subject is so hackneyed, this last exposition is fresh and interest- 
ing, and while the lay reader will peruse it with pleasure and 
profit, the student will not feel that he has exhausted the possible 
sources of information until he has consulted Dr. Stokes. 

Very nearly thirty years have elapsed since the Rev. Thomas 
Dehany Bernard, now Canon of ‘Wells, delighted the theological 
world with his Bampton Lectures. Since that time one has often 
wondered why so original and ingenious a teacher remained silent. 
Canon Bernard has at last broken silence by publishing with Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. a study and exposition of five chapters of St. 
John’s gospel, chapters xiii. to xvii., which he somewhat ambigu- 
ously names The Central Teaching of Jesus Christ. He finds the 
teaching contained in these chapters to be central both because 
it intervenes between Christ’s manifestation to the world and His 
passion, and also because it closes His teaching in the flesh and 
foreshadows His teaching in the Spirit. To all intents and pur- 
poses Canon Bernard’s volume is a commentary on these chapters. 
There is a close and constant reference to the Greek text, although 
the reader is not disturbed by minute or useless grammatical 
remarks. It is that kind of commentary which cannot be written 
to order: it bears on its face the plain marks of having been 
written as a labour of love and of being the result of many years 
of fond brooding on the words of Christ. Passages of great 
beauty occur from time to time, and significant points are dis- 
covered where too often they have been passed by. More-continu- 
ous in its exposition of the substance of these chapters than an 
ordinary commentary, it conveys the impression more compactly 
and effectively. Among all the volumes which have recently 
appeared on the gospel of St. John, this work of Canon. Bernard’s 
has the distinctive excellence of at once ascertaining with accuracy 
the meaning of the text and opening up its spiritual significance. 

Prof. J. B. Mayor’s elaborate commentary on The Epistle of 
St. James, The Greek Teat with Introduction, Notes and Comments 


(Macmillan & Co.), has come in too late for careful examination, 


but dipping in here and there one sees how vast is the labour 
eee has been epens upon it, and how completely it furnishes 


* 
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us with everything that can be conceived as helpful to the under- 
standing of the Epistle. The Introduction is complete without 
being prolix, the ‘critical apparatus is elaborate, the notes full 
and rich, the chapters on the style and grammar very informative, 
and the whole is evidently the production of a scholar who has 
found pleasure in his work and has been in no hurry to publish. 
It will probably be found worthy of a place alongside of Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and Westcott. The exegetical notes are certainly most 
helpful, as rich in parallels as Wetstein and always clear and 
helpful. In some instances, possibly, the point may be missed, 
as in ii. 26; in some the point may not be brought out with 
sufficient clearness, as in i. 23; the reconciliation of James and 
Paul might have been more effectively exhibited, and in the 
chapter on those to whom the Epistle is addressed, Prof. Mayor 
has lost something by not consulting Beyschlag’s New Testament 
Theology. But, notwithstanding, this volume will long remain 
the Commentary on James, a storehouse to which all subsequent 
students of the Epistle must be indebted. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton continue the publication of Dr. 
Maclaren’s Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons, and 
we now have The Gospel of St. Luke. The notes are of the same 
character as those on the first Gospel. As a commentary for 
preachers nothing could be better. Dr. Maclaren evidently makes 
a close study of the passage, but his exposition is never a mere 
echo of what may be found in any of the standard commentaries. 
There is always an imaginative reproduction of the scene, a deli- 
cate perception of the salient features, and a strong and explicit 
didactic inference which are peculiarly his own. 

Sermons.—The quality of the sermon literature of the past 
months may best be estimated by consulting Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton’s Sermon Year Book for 1892. This volume, whose 
format is irreproachable, contains sixteen fully reported sermons, 
fifty outlines, a large number of subjects for sermons with their 
associated texts (helpful and suggestive), together with a col- 
lection of the most notable illustrations and anecdotes which have 
been used by preachers throughout the year. Wisely used, this 
volume should improve the sermons of 1893.—Going somewhat 
further back than last year, we have several reprints. Among 
these appears, from Messrs. Macmillan & Co., still another edition 


of Maurice’s finest and most characteristic volume, The Prophets ~~ __ 
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and Kings of the Old Testament. These discourses gave a great 
impulse to the study of the Old Testament, and will survive all 
critical amendments of our conception of O. T. history, being 
based on knowledge of human nature and the permanent prin- 
ciples of God’s dealing with man.—The same firm has com- 
pleted its re-issue of the Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, and has added 
a volume entitled Christmas Day and other Sermons. Many of 
the discourses which appear in this volume were delivered 
at Guy’s Hospital. Messrs. Macmillan also reprint the fifth 
edition of Maurice’s Theological Essays. It is interesting to 
observe how much of the “ perilous stuff” at which the orthodox 
public of 1853 shuddered has now been absorbed into our popular 
theology. There is however still a residuum of unassimilated 
material ; and whether this can now be utilized or must finally 
be rejected, the volume will be found stimulating. —Archdeacon 
Farrar’s Mercy and Judgment has also been reprinted by Messrs. 
Macmillan, and even those who cannot agree with his conclusions 
will be glad to have so powerful a statement of opinions which 
are certainly very largely held within all Christian Churches.— 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have also issued several volumes 
of sermons. A second volume of the late Prof. Elmslie’s remains, ° 
entitled Haxpository Lectures and Sermons, will be welcomed by all 
who knew the preacher. They are edited by Mr. A. N. Macnicoll, 
who has evidently done his work with intelligence and care. Does it 
need yet to be said that in Prof. Elmslie, England lost her brightest, 
most intelligent and most sympathetic preacher P—A memorial 
volume-of the late Dr. Cairns’ sermons has been edited by his 
brothers, and is issued by the same firm under the title of the first 
discourse included, Christ the Morning Star. The characteristic 
of these sermons is massive eloquence. There is no seeking for _ 
new subjects or straining after novelty of any kind, but the old 
gospel themes are treated by a singularly masculine mind and 
powerful imagination. The irresistible moral force of the preacher 
freshens the most hackneyed themes. For sanity of thinking and 


native eloquence these sermons will not easily be surpassed.—Dr.__ 


Stalker, of Glasgow, calls the volume which he publishes with 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton The Four Men and other Chapters, but 


he will not resent our classing his chapters with sermons. Dr. 


Stalker is a preacher both born and made. Few men have so 
many of the gifts which preaching requires, and no man better _ 
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understands the art of preaching or has more carefully culti- 
vated it. Inthe present well-produced volume he has collected 
eight characteristic specimens of his art. He has been induced 
to do so by the circumstance that three of them have already 
found a circulation in America, and he reasonably concludes that 
what is good for America cannot be bad for Britain. The subjects 
are such as attract young men; and it need scarcely be said 
that they are treated in a lively, lucid, and vigorous manner. To 
preachers may be commended Dr. Stalker’s method of dividing 
his subject.—By the same firm is now issued a series of lectures 
which Dr. Adolph Saphir-left ready for the press, The Divine 
Unity of Scripture. Those who hold the extreme traditional, 
falsely called conservative, view of Scripture will in this volume 
find their own opinions expressed with eloquence and force; but 
enquiring minds will find no assistance.—Very heartily to be re- 
commended are three volumes of addresses on Christian conduct. 
The first, by Dr. Sandford, Bishop of Gibraltar (Macmillan & Co.), 
appears as Words of Counsel to English Churchmen Abroad. Had 
the Author’s modesty permitted, he might have justly called his 
book, Wise Words of Counsel. For these eminently practical 
and straightforward addresses are always judicious, and sometimes 
rise to the height of wisdom. That on the sin of gambling is a 
model of the manner in which such subjects should be treated.— 
Mr. R. F. Horton proclaims the nature of his volume by its title, 
This Do: Six Essays in Practice (Messrs. James Clarke & Co.). 
These Essays treat of the Christian in Business, in Public Life, 
in the Home, in Amusement, and so forth. No one will be disap- 
pointed with these Essays. They are very thorough discussions 
of the important subjects they handle: and few subjects at present 
_ need to be more firmly dealt with than Amusement, Art, Literature, 
Public Life, and Business in their relation to Christianity. Mr. 
Horton’s book is small, but it should do a world of good.—Another 
series of similar discourses is issued by Archdeacon Sinclair 
(Hlliot Stock), and is named The Servant of Christ. These dis- 
courses are founded on addresses to the people, and cover a pretty 
wide field. They are easy and fluent, and they are copiously 
illustrated with quotation and anecdote. 

MisceLLannous.—As the crown of his notable series of comment- 
aries on the Pauline Epistles, Prof. J. Agar Beet now issues the 


first of four volumes in which he means to publish a systematic — 
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theology. This volume is called Through Ohrist to God—not a 
happy title for a book of the kind, although the reader gradually 
perceives why it was chosen. The series is intended to give “an 
exposition of all that is known by man touching the unseen basis 
of religion, thus covering the whole chief matter of Systematic 
Theology. This work belongs equally to Christian Evidences. 
For step by step these statements are supported by what claims 
to be conclusive argument. In other words, I endeavour to prove 
that the orderly statements here given represent objective reality.” 
Iam not sure that this mingling of apologetics with systematic 
is advantageous. Sometimes it is bewildering. This volume 
deals with the fundamentals of the Gospel, Justification through 
Faith, the Death of Christ, the Person of Christ, and His Resur- 
rection. The second volume will give an account of the New Life 
in Christ, the third will treat of the Church of Christ, and the 
fourth of The Last Things. Probably the chief desideratum in 
this course will be felt by students to be a fuller treatment of 
the doctrine of God. But it isa great matter to have theology 
approached from fresh points of view and treated by new methods. 
Prof. Beet, too, is a man who has earned the right to be listened 
to. His mind is clear, logical, orderly, and architectural. He can 
plan a large whole, and keep details in suitable proportion. He 
has spent his life in the preparatory discipline of a minute study 
of the New Testament, and the fruit of this discipline, of honest 
and independent investigation, is everywhere apparent in this 
volume. Even where one may not agree with his conclusions, 
Prof. Beet’s accumulation and arrangement of material, as well 
as his indication of the real points at issue, cannot fail to be help- 
ful. In explaining the rationale of the atonement he adduces 
much that is essential and suggestive; but his argument to prove - 
that God cannot pardon the guilty by royal prerogative and with- 
out punishment fails by neglecting to consider the ordinary diffi- 
culty, why cannot God pardon the truly penitent? In discussing 
faith, too, while much that is enlightening is brought forward and 


well arranged, we cannot but think that his definition excludes” 


what Paul considered to be the very soul of faith. The faith that 
justifies he defines as “(an assurance, resting on the word and _ 
promise of God, that God now receives into His favour as heirs 
of eternal life us who believe the good news of salvation announced 
by Christ.” He says indeed that there is a profounder faith which f 
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is to be treated in the next volume, but it seems precarious to hold 
that the faith which justifies is not the faith which unites to 
Christ. We prefer the definition given in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism. As a whole, however, Dr. Beet’s book is a most 
scholarly, intelligent, and acceptable addition to the literature 
of Biblical and Systematic Theology. 

Mr. Frank Ballard has collected a series of addresses which he 
delivered at Norfolk Road Wesleyan Chapel, Brighton, and has 
published them, through Messrs. James Clarke & Co., under the 
title, Reasonable Orthodoxy. These addresses are vigorous and 
enlightened presentations of Christian truth as presently held by 
the reasonably orthodox, and they are likely to be of service in 
diffusing just conceptions of what is believed in evangelical 
Christendom. Mr. Ballard here and there talks a little wildly of 
Calvinism, but that was to be expected. | 

Another volume, written with a similar intention, but with 
somewhat more ambitious aims, is Christian Theology v. Modern 
Theories, by Rev. John Evans, B.A. (Elliot Stock).' The stand- 
point of Mr. Evans may be inferred from his suggestion that the 
parts of Daniel which describe the fiery furnace and the den of 
lions are “strong metaphors descriptive of the severe trials and 
persecutions” through which the actors in these scenes passed. 
The narrative of the Fall he considers an allegory, and the stand- 
ing still of the sun a poetical figure. But on the great doctrines 
of the Incarnation, Atonement, and Regeneration Mr. Evans is 
orthodox, and has much that is valuable to say. He certainly 
achieves his purpose of showing that evangelical teaching is 
reasonable. 

The Gospel of a Risen Saviour, by the Rev. R. McCheyne Edgar, 


Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (T. & T. Clark), 


is a volume which deserves attention. It covers the whole subject 
of the Resurrection of our Lord, with all its many associated topics. 
There was quite room for such a book; for although the proof of 
the event has been frequently exhibited, and its significance and 
theological bearings pointed out, Mr. Edgar’s work combines what 
has hitherto been scattered. As a text-book competently covering 
the entire subject it will be found of great value, and the biblio- 
graphical lists, which are as complete as need be, will guide any 


who may wish to pursue the subject. Mr. Edgar is a scholar, and _ 


a clear and forcible thinker; he has spared no pains to present 
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his subject adequately, and has succeeded in producing a book 
which will be serviceable to students as well as to laymen. 

Mr. Robert Tuck is already well known as a writer whose books 
have furnished acceptable assistance to ministers and teachers. 
His present volume, Revelation by Character (Elliot Stock), consists 
of a study of the leading figures of the Old Testament which have 
served as “revelations” of this or that virtue or vice. Thus we 
have chapters on “Self-conscious Lot,” ““ Talented Joseph,” 
“Energetic Caleb,” ‘ Playful Samson,” ‘“ Undisciplined Saul,” 
and so forth. No doubt this fixing on the leading feature gives 
a sharper reality to the character, but it is also apt to blind 
one to its minor elements, and thus to produce a false estimate 
of the whole. This is especially the case in the chapter on 
“Wily Joab,” in which less than justice is done to that much 
maligned character. Mr. Tuck’s book should not be overlooked 
by those who seek for a vigorous treatment of the Old Testament 
figures. 

From Boston (Lee & Shepard) we have received God’s Image in 
Man, by Henry Wood. This is a book with which probably no 
one will entirely agree, but in which every one will find ideas. 
Mr. Wood aims at advancing spiritual religion by emancipating 
the Churches from the thraldom of erroneous views of the Bible 
and Theology. He understands what spiritual religion is, and his 
teaching all tends in the right direction. 

In connection with their series of “ Christian Classics” Messrs. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons issue a new translation of The Imitation 
of Christ. It is a small and well-printed volume, and should sell 
as a gift-book. The translation is generally, although not invari- 
ably accurate, and sometimes it is happy. But why have such _ 
sentences as the following been admitted: ‘What signifies it to 
make great disputation about hidden and obscure matters, when 
for ignorance of which we shall not be arraigned at the day of 
judgment ?” 

Prayer Thoughts, by the Rey. N. A. Garland, M.A. (Elliot Stock), 
may be recommended to those who feel the need of some stimulus” 
to devotion. A brief meditation or prayer is founded upon some 
title of Christ, and unquestionably many reverent and devotional ~ 
thoughts are suggested. These meditations are thrown into the 
form of verse. “They are but prose-poetry, without any pre- 
tensions to the pathos or fire of genuine verse; but they present 
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weighty truths in an abbreviated form, and they may furnish 
hints and set the mind in motion.” 

From Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. comes an anonymous volume 
entitled, The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, the Son of God. 
This is not an accurate title, for what we have in the book is really 
a topical arrangement of all the words of our Lord. The idea is 
excellent, but it is not well carried out. 

Yet another attempt to reconcile Genesis and Science is issued 
by Mr. F. Hugh Capron. It is intended as a reply to Mr. S. 
Laing’s Modern Science and Modern Thought, and is named The 
Antiquity of Man (Elliot Stock). It is certainly clever and in- 
genious, and makes some points against Mr. Laing, but it does 
not advance the study of Genesis. 

In Prof. Rendel Harris’s Memoranda Sacra Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton have made a most felicitous commencement of their 
“Devotional Library.” It consists of fifteen meditations on texts 
or themes. The one quality of the book which unfits it for a book 
of devotional pieces to be read day by day is that every one is 
sure to read it through at a sitting. The pieces are all full of 
ideas, they are expressed in clear and flexible English, are joyous 
in tone, and, above all, they have that most precious quality of 
individuality. There are passages in this small volume as power- 
ful and searching as anything in Newman, fresh and truly illumina- 
ting lights shed upon hackneyed themes, a reverential insight into 
the spiritual life which cannot fail to quicken devotional feeling. 
Those who have hitherto merely classed Prof. Harris with our 
foremost scholars will question whether preaching is not his proper 
vocation. The appearance of the book is particularly attractive ; 
it is printed by R. & R. Clark, and bound in the darkest blue 
buckram. 

Marcus Dons. 
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THIS name, which binds together so many of the richest 
and most holy memories of our race, means by itself nothing 
but Ring, Circuit, District.1. In so general a sense it was 
applicable anywhere ; as, for example, to the district east of 
Jerusalem, which is called by Ezekiel the Eastern Galilee, 
or to the Galilees of the Jordan, or to the Galilees of the 
Philistines.” How it came to be the peculiar title of one 
district, and take rank among the most significant names 
of the world, was as follows. Gelil ha-Géim,—Ring or 
Region of the Gentiles, a phrase analogous to the German 
*‘ Heidenmark,” was applied to the northern border of Israel, 
which was pressed and permeated from three sides by 
foreign tribes. Thence the name gradually spread, till by 
Tsaiah’s time it was as far south as the Lake of Gennesaret, 
—till by the time of the Maccabees it had reached the 
plain of Esdraelon, and covered the whole of the most 
northerly of the three provinces into which, after the Exile, 


the land west of Jordan was divided. The specification of — 


the Gentiles was usually dropped, but the definite article, as 
throughout the Old and New Testaments, was retained. 
It was, we can understand, particularly pleasing to the 


roll or is round (cf. Gk. xvd-wépor), like balls, cylinders, or rings (Esth. i. 6 ; 
Cant. v. 14) ; or the leaf of a door turning on its hinge (1 Kings vi. 34). 


2 But in all these casesit wasthefeminine. MJD7PN A PAP ETI the region to the’ Z 


east of Jerusalem (Hzek. xlvii. 8). Plural j77°N nydvs, the circles of Jordan 


(Josh. xxii. 10, 11); ef. “links of Forth.” mvp mp*a (Joel iv. 4), circles — 


of the Philistines (cf. Josh, xiii. 2). 
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— 


bby, Galil, as the easily slipping letters testify, means anything that can” 
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patriotism of her proud inhabitants, to call their famous 
and beautiful province, The Galilee, The Region. 

The natural boundaries of Galilee are obvious. South, 
the Plain of Esdraelon (and we have seen why this frontier 
should be the southern and not the northern edge of the 
plain?) ; north, the great gorge of the Leontes, cutting off 
Lebanon; east, the valley of the Jordan and the Lake of 
Gennesaret ; and west, the narrow Phoenician coast. This 
region coincides pretty closely with the territories of four 
tribes—Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, and Naphtali. But the 
sea-coast, claimed for Zebulun and Asher, never belonged 
either to them or to the province of Galilee: it was always 
Gentile. On the other hand, owing to the weakness of the 
Samaritans, Carmel was reckoned to Galilee when it was 
not in the hands of the men of Tyre;* and the eastern 
shores of Gennesaret also fell within the province. Exclu- 
sive of these two additions, Galilee measured about fifty 
miles north to south, and from twenty-five to thirty-five 
east and west. The area was only about 1,600 square 
miles, or that of a larger English shire. 

From the intricacy of its highlands, the map of Galilee 
seems at first impossible to arrange to the eye. But with 
a little care the ruling features are distinguished, and the 
whole province falls into four divisions. There is the Jordan 
Valley with its two lakes—that singular chasm, which runs 


1 Srbam (Josh. xx, 7, xxi. 32; 1 Chron. vi. 61). Seba pow (1 Kings ix. 11). 
pyar bv3 (Isa. viii. 23), In 2 Kings xv. 29, nS%San-ny, it is not the feminine 
form, but the masculine, with 7 paragog., that is used. The feminine mbv5y is 
not applied in Hebrew to Galilee (for its uses see previous note). But the LXX. 
render 9%93N TadAala. In Isa, viii. 23 (LXX. and Eng. ix. 1) Paddala rap 
évGv. Inthe Apocrypha it is Ta\Nala ANMgvAwy (cf. 1 Mace. vy. 15, ete.). The 
definite article is omitted only in 1 Mace, x. 30. Andsoin the N.T. it is 4 
Tani\ala, the definite article being omitted only twice. 

2 Expostror for November, 1892. 

3 Josephus, III. Bell. Jud., iii. 1. — 

4 As at this day ‘the whole coast district is under the administration of the 
Kada Tubariya.”—Schumacher, The Jauldn, p. 103, It is the most con- 
venient arrangement. - 


——— = 
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along the east of Galilee, sinking from Hermon’s base to 
more than 700 feet below the level of the ocean.! From 
this valley, and corresponding roughly to its three divisions, 
—below the Lake of Tiberias, the lake itself, and above the 
lake,—three belts or strips run westward ; first, the Plain of 
Ksdraelon ; second, the so-called Lower Galilee, a series of 
long parallel ranges, all below 1,815 feet, which, with broad 
valleys between them, cross from the plateau above Tiberias 
to the maritime plains of Haifa and Acre; and third, Upper 
Galilee,’ a square plateau surrounded by hills from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet. As you gaze north from the Samarian border, 


these three zones rise in steps above one another to the 


beginnings of Lebanon; and from the north-east, over the 
gulf of the Jordan, the snowy head of Hermon looks down 
athwart them. 

The controlling feature of Galilee is her relation to these 
great mountains. A native of the region has reflected it 
in a figure he gives of God’s grace. I will be as the dew 
unto Israel ; he shall blossom as the lily, and cast forth his 
roots like Lebanon.’ Galilee is literally the casting forth of 
the roots of Lebanon. As the supports of a great oak run 
up above ground, so the gradual hills of Galilee rise from 


a epee Bethshean. 

2 The division between Upper and Lower Galilee is very evident on the map. 
It runs, roughly speaking, from the north end of the Lake of Galilee (or to the. 
south of Safed), by the Wady Maktul leading up from the Plain of Gennesaret, 
thence by the level ground between Kefr Anén and ers Rameh due west towards 
Acre. South of this line there isno height of over 1,850 feet, the peaks run from 
1,000 to 1,800, with Jebel es Sih 1,838, and Tabor 1,843. But north of this 
line the steep constant wall of the northern plateau rises almost immediately, 
and figures from 2,000 to 3,000 are frequent on the map. The Talmud marks 


this line of division as follows : ‘‘ Upper Galilee above Kefar Hananyah, a country ae 


where sycamores are not found; Lower Galilee below Kefar Hananyah, which 
produces sycamores ” (quoted by Neubauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 178). 
Kefar Hananyah is no doubt the present Kefr Anan. Josephus gives the — 
breadth of Lower Galilee (north and south) as from Xaloth, at the roots of 
Tabor to Berseba, which has not been identified, but which may be the present 
Kh. Abu esh Sheba in the immediate esis a of Kefr Anan. ; : 
3 Hosea xiv. 5. 
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Esdraelon and Jordan and the Phoenician coast upon that 
tremendous northern mountain. It is not Lebanon, how- 
ever, but the opposite range of Hermon, which dominates 
the view. Among his own roots Lebanon is out of 
sight; whereas that long glistening ridge, standing aloof, 
always brings the eye back to itself. In the heat of 
summer harvesters from every field lift their hearts to 
Hermon’s snow; and heavy dews by night they call his 
gift. How closely Hermon was identified with Galilee, is 
seen from his association with the most characteristic of 
the Galilean hills: Tabor and Hermon rejoice in Thy name." 

To her dependence upon Lebanon Galilee owes her water 
and fruitfulness, and her immense superiority in these 
respects over Judea. In Galilee when ye see a cloud rise 
out of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh a shower.” 
But outside the rainy season, showers are here almost as 
few as in the rest of Palestine, whereas the waters, seen and 
unseen, which the westerly winds lavish on Lebanon are 
stored by him for Galilee’s sake, and dispensed to her with 
unfailing regularity all round the year. They break out in 
the full-born rivers of the upper Jordan Valley, and the 
wealth of wells among all her hills. When Judea is utterly 
dry they feed the streams of Gennesaret and Esdraelon. 
In winter the springs of Kishon burst so richly from the 
ground, that the Great Plain about Tabor is a quagmire; 
but even in summer there are fountains in Esdraelon, 
round which the thickets keep green; and in the glens 
running up to Lower Galilee the paths cross rivulets and 
sometimes wind round a marsh. In the long cross valleys, 
winter lakes last till July,* and further north the even 


1 Psalm Ixxx. 9-12. How far they believed its influence to travel may be seen 
from that other Psalm: ‘' The dew i Hermon that cometh down on the moun- 
tains of Zion” (Psa. Cxxxiii.), . 

2 Luke xii. 54. 

8 So the Plain of Buttauf was in that month still partly a lake. Conder’s 
Tent Work. 
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autumn streams descend both water-sheds with a music 
unheard in southern Palestine. In fact, the difference in 
this respect between Galilee and Judea is just the differ- 
ence between their names—the one liquid and musical like 
her running waters, the other dry and dead like the fall of 
your horse’s hoof on her blistered and muffled rock. 

So much water means an exuberant fertility. We have 
seen what Hsdraelon is, and we may leave for separate 
treatment the almost tropic regions of the Jordan Valley. 
But take lower and upper Galilee with their more temper- 
ate climate. They are almost as well-wooded as our own 
land. ‘Tabor is covered with bush, and large, loose groves 
of forest trees. The road, which goes up from the Bay of 
Carmel to Nazareth, winds, as among English glades,.with 
open groves of oak and an abundance of flowers and grass. 
Often, indeed, as about Nazareth, the limestone breaks out 
not less bare and dusty than in Judea itself, but over the 
most of Lower Galilee there is a profusion of bush, with 
scattered forest trees,—holly-oak, maple, sycamore, bay- 
tree, myrtle, arbutus, sumac, and others,—and in the valleys 
olive orchards and stretches of fat corn-land. Except 
for some trees like the sycamore, Upper Galilee is quite as 
rich. It is “‘an undulating tableland, arable, and every- 
where tilled, with swelling hills in view all round, covered 
with shrubs and trees.” 1 Round Jotapata, Josephus speaks _ 
of timber being cut down for the town’s defence.” Gischala 
was Gush-halab, Fat-soil,2 and was noted for its oil. 
Throughout the province olives were so abundant that a 
proverb ran, “It is easier to raise a legion of olives in 
Galilee than to bring up a child in Palestine.’’* Even on 


1 Robinson, Later Researches. 

2 Til. Bell. Jud., vii. 8, cf. vi. 2. 

3 Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud. 

4 Talmud, quoted by Neubauer, p. 180. The abundance of oil in Galilee is 
well illustrated in the use made of boiling oil by the defenders of Jotapata, who — 
poured great quantities of it on the Roman soldiers (III. Bell. Jud., vii. 28). — 
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the high water-parting between Huleh and the Mediter- 
ranean the fields are fertile, while the ridges are covered 
with forests of small oaks. To the inhabitants of such a 
land, the more luxuriant vegetation of the hot plains on 
either side spreads its temptations in vain. 


Asher, his bread is fat, 

And he yieldeth the dainties of a king. 
Blessed be Asher above the children, 
And let him dip his foot in oil ! 

O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, 
And full of the blessing of the Lord." 


But it is luxury where luxury cannot soften. On these 
broad heights, open to the sunshine and the breeze, life is 
free and exhilarating. 


Naphtali is as a hind let loose.” 


This beautiful figure fully expresses the feelings that are 
bred by the health, the spaciousness, the high freedom, and 
the glorious prospects of Upper Galilee. 

To so generous a land the inhabitants, during that part 
of her history which concerns us, responded with energy. 
“‘ Their soil,” says Josephus, ‘“‘is universally rich and fruit- 
ful, and full of the plantations of trees of all sorts, insomuch 
that it invites by its fruitfulness the most slothful to take 
pains in its cultivation. Accordingly it is all cultivated by 
its inhabitants, and no part of it lies idle.’”* The villages 
were frequent, there were many fortified towns, and the 


1 Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. xxxiii. 28, 24. ~ 

2 Gen, xlix.21. Another reading, partly suggested by the LXX.., is i etonted by 
Ewald, Dillmann, and others, Naphtali is a slender terebinth giving forth goodly 
boughs. Other ancient versions, however, support the Massoretic text; and 
while, as we have seen, the figure of a tree is not inapplicable to the mountains 
of Naphtali, that of a slender tree is quite absurd. The ordinary reading is, as 


shown above, beautifully expressive of a people in the position of Naphtali. 
STI: Bell. Jud., ii. 2: 
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population was very numerous. We may not accept all 
that Josephus reports in these matters—he reckons a popu- 
lation of nearly three millions—but there are good reasons ' 
for the possibility. of his high figures ;+ and in any case the 
province was very thickly peopled. Save in the recorded 
hours of our Lord’s praying, the history of Galilee has no 
intervals of silence and loneliness; the noise of a close 
and busy life is always audible; and to every crisis in the 
Gospels and in Josephus we see crowds immediately 
swarm. 

One other natural feature of Galilee must not be passed 
over. The massive limestone of her range is broken here 
and there by volcanic extrusions—an extinct crater, for 
instance, near Gischala,? dykes of basalt and scatterings of 
lava upon the plateau above the lake. Hot sulphur springs 
flow by Tiberias, and the whole province has been shaken 
by terrible earthquakes.? The nature of the people was 
also. volcanic. Josephus describes them as “ever fond 
of innovations, and by nature disposed to changes, and 
delighting in seditions.” * They had an ill name for quar- 
relling. From among them came the chief zealots and 
wildest fanatics of the Roman wars. We remember two 
Galilzans, who wished to call down fire from heaven on 
those who were only discourteous to them.’ Yet this inner 
fire is an essential of manhood. It burns the meanness out 
of men, and can flash forth in great passions for righteous- 
ness and freedom. From first to last the Galileans were 
a chivalrous and a gallant race. 


1 See those given by Dr. Selah Merrill in his valuable monograph on Galilee 
in the Time of Christ. ‘‘ Bypaths of Bible Knowledge” series, London, 1891. 

2 Sahel-el-Gish. 

3 The most recent was that in 1837, which overthrew the walls of Tiberias, 
and killed so large a number of the population of Safed and other towns. 

® Teje, 17. Ch, Antig., XVIL x5, 45. We ; ISON, Aittehsy Al, Ahly by, Oi 
xvii. 8; Tacitus, Ann., xii. 54. 

5 Luke ix. 54. Cf. Josephus, XX. Antiq. vi. 1. 
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Zebulun was a people jeoparding their life to the death, 
And Naphtali on the high places of the field. 


With the same desperate zeal their sons attempted the 
forlorn hope of breaking the Roman power. ‘‘ The coun- 
try,’ says Josephus proudly, ‘hath never been destitute 
of men of courage.” Their fidelity, often unreasoning and 
ill-tempered, was always sincere. ‘The Galilwans,” ac- 
cording to the Talmud, ‘“‘ were more anxious for honour 
than for money—the contrary was true of Judea.” * For 
this cause also our Lord chose His friends from the people ; 
and it was not a Galilean who betrayed Him. 

When we turn from the physical characteristics of this 
province of the subterranean fires and waters to her politi- 
cal geography, we find influences as bold and inspiring, as 
those we have noted. I select three—the neighbourhood of 
classic scenes of Hebrew history; the great world-roads 
which crossed Galilee; the surrounding heathen civilisa- 
tions. 

I. It is often taken for granted that the Galilee of our 
Lord’s day was a new land with an illegitimate people— 
without history, without traditions, without prophetic suc- 
cession. The notion is inspired by such proverbs as, Search 
and see, for out of Galilee cometh no prophet! Can any 
good come out of Nazareth? But these utterances were due 
to the spitfire pride of Judea, that had contempt for the 
coarse dialect of the Galileans,t and for their intercourse 
with the heathen. Galilee had traditions, a prophetic 
succession, and a history almost as splendid as Judah’s 
own. She was not out of the way of the great scenes of 
famous days. Carmel, Kishon, Megiddo, Jezreel, Gilboa, 
Shunem, Tabor, Gilead, Bashan, the waters of Merom, 

1 Jud. v. 18. rae 

2 II. Bell. Jud., iii. 2. 


8 Quoted by Neubauer, Géog. du Tala , 181. 
4 The Galilmans confounded the gutturals, and were guilty of other solecisms. 
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Hazor, and Kadesh, were all within touch or sight. She 
shared with Judea even the exploits of the Maccabees. By 
Gennesaret was Jonathan’s march, by Merom the scene of 
his heroic rally, when his forces were in flight, and of his 
great victory ; on the other side, at Ptolemais, was his 
treacherous capture, the beginning of his martyrdom. 
Galilee, therefore, lived, as openly as Judea, in face of the 
glories of their people. Her latent fires had everywhere 
visible provocation. The foot of the invader could tread 
no league of her soil without starting the voices of fathers 
who had laboured and fought for her—without rewaking 
promises which the greatest prophets had lavished upon 
her future. Asin the former time he brought into contempt 
the land of Zebulun, and the land of Naphtali, so in the 
latter time hath he made them glorious ; the way of the sea, 
across Jordan; Galilee of the Gentiles. The people which 
walked in darkness have seen a great light ; dwellers un the 
land of darkness, on them hath the light shined. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the preparation which 
all this must have effected for the ministry of our Lord. 
That the Messianic tempers were stronger in Galilean, 
than in any other Jewish, hearts is almost certain. While 
Judeza’s religion had for its characteristic zeal for the law, 
Galilee’s was distinguished by the nobler, the more 
potential passion of hope. Therefore it was to Galilee that 
Jesus came preaching that the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand, and it was the Galilean patriotism which he chose to 
refine to diviner issues. 

But we usually overlook that Galilee was vindicated also 
in the affections of the Jews themselves. It is one of the 
most singular revolutions, even in Jewish history, that the 
province, which through so many centuries J udea had 
contemned as profane and heretical, should succeed Judea 
as the sanctuary of the race and the home of their theo- 


1 1 Mace. ix. 
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logical schools—that to-day Galilee should have as many 
holy places as Judxa, and Safed and Tiberias be reverenced 
along with Hebron and Jerusalem. The transference can 
be traced, geographically, by the movements of the Sanhe- 
drim. After the defeat of the last Jewish revolt at Bethsur, 
the Sanhedrim migrated north from Jabneh in the Philis- 
tine plain to Osheh just north of Carmel, and thence 
gradually eastward across Lower Galilee to Shaphram, to 
Beth She’arim, to Sepphoris—nay to the unclean and cursed 
Tiberias itself. Here the last Sanhedrim sat, and the 
Mishna was edited. You see the tomb of Maimonides in 
Tiberias, and most of the towns of Lower and some of 
those of Upper Galilee have a name as the scenes of the 
residence or of the martyrdom of famous Rabbis. It is 
curious to observe in the Talmud the reflection of a state 
of society in Galilee of the third century more strict in 
many respects than that of Judwa. But, in the history 
of Israel, the last is ever becoming the first. 

II. The next great features of Galilee are her Roads. 
This garden of the Lord is crossed by many of the world’s 
most famous highways. Judea, we saw, was on the road 
to nowhere, Galilee is covered with roads to everywhere— 
roads from the harbours of the Phoenician coast to Samaria, 
Gilead, the Hauran and Damascus; roads from Sharon 
to the valley of the Jordan; roads from the sea to the 
desert ;~roads from Hgypt to Assyria. The passage of these 
‘was not confined to Esdraelon and the Jordan Valley. 
They ran over Lower Galilee by its long parallel valleys, 
and even crossed the high plateau of Upper Galilee on 
the shortest direction from Tyre and Sidon to Damascus. 


' For the above details see Neubauer, Géog. du Talmud, 177-233. A most > 


valuable picture of Galilee, but he draws too much on the Talmud’s picture of 
Galilee for illustration of the very different state of affairs in our Lord’s time. 


The towns mentioned above will all be found on the last map of the P.E.F, — ; 


Osheh is Khurbet Husheh, and Shaphram Shefa *Amr only two miles away. 
Beth She’ arim has not oo identified. 
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A review of these highways will immensely enhance our 
appreciation of Galilee’s history. They can be traced by 
the current lines of traffic, by the great khans or caravan- 
serais which still exist, in use or in ruin, and by the 
remains of Roman pavements. 

From the earliest times to the present a great thorough- 
fare has connected Damascus with the sea. Its direction, 
of course, has varied from age to age according to political 
circumstances. The port of Damascus was sometimes 
Aleppo, sometimes Beyrout, sometimes Sidon, or Tyre, 
sometimes Acca with Haifa. But between the three first 
of these and Damascus rises the double range of Lebanon ; 
the roads have twice over to climb many thousands of 
feet. To Tyre again the road must cross the heights of 
Naphtali from Banias or Hasbeya, on the present tourist 
tracks over the buttresses of Hermon. Acca alone is the 
natural port for Damascus, and the nearest ways to Acca 
run through Lower Galilee. Leaving Damascus, the high- 
way kept to the south of Hermon upon the level region of 
Itureea,! and crossed the Jordan midway between the Lakes 
of Merom and Gennesaret at the present Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob. Thence it climbed to the Khan, now 
called “‘of the Pit of Joseph,” and divided. One branch 
held west past Safed, by the line of valley between Lower 
and Upper Galilee, and came down by the present Wady | 
Waziyeh upon Acca.” Another branch went south to the 
Lake of Gennesaret at Khan Minyeh—one of the possible 
sites for Capernaum—and there forked again. One prong 
bent up the Plain of Gennesaret and the present Wady 
Rubadiyeh to rejoin the direct western branch at Rameh.° 
Another left the Plain of Gennesaret up the famous Wady 
el Hamam by Arbela‘ to the plateau above Tiberias, and _ 


1 The present Jedur, by S’asa and el Kuneitra. 
2 Schumacher, P. E. F. Quart. Statem., 1889, pp. 79, 80. 
5 Ibid. 4 Modern Irbid. See 1 Mace. ix. 
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thence passing the great Khan or market, now called et 
Tuggar ‘‘of the merchants,” defiled between Tabor and the 
Nazareth hills upon Esdraelon, which it crossed to Megiddo, 
on the way to Sharon, to Philistia, to Egypt. A third 
branch from Khan Minyeh continued due south by the 
Lake and Tiberias to Bethshean, from which the traveller 
might either ascend Esdraelon and rejoin the straight route 
to Egypt, or go up through Samaria to Jerusalem, or down 
Jordan to Jericho. But at Bethshean, or a little to the 
north of it, there came across Jordan another great road 
from Damascus. It had traversed the level Hauran, and 
come down into the valley of the Jordan, by Aphek?’ or 
by Gamala, and it went over to the Mediterranean either 
by Hsdraelon or up the Wady Feggas to the plateau above 
the Lake, and thence by the cross valley past Cana and 
Sepphoris to Acca. This was also the way over Galilee 
from Gilead and the Decapolis.? 

The Great West Road from Damascus to the Mediter- 
ranean, in one or other of its branches, was the famous 
Way of the Sea. It was probably so called by Isaiah when 
he heard along it the grievous march of the Assyrian armies, 
by way of the sea, over Jordan, Galilee of the nations. I say 
probably, for the phrase is ambiguous in both its terms; 
it is doubtful whether the sea is Gennesaret or the Medi- 
terranean, and whether the way be really a road or only a 
direction. If the two latter alternatives be taken, the 
phrase means no more than westward—a rendering suit- 
able to the context.® However this be, later generations 

1 The present Fik. 


2 In Roman times there were two bridges, one just below the lake, the other 
the present Gisr el-Mugamia, 

° Isa. viii. 22 (Eng. version ix. 1) O47 21 The Way of the Sea. (1) ) The 
usual interpretation is that Gennesaret is meant (N33-D!, Num. xxxiv. 11) and 
the way of the sea, along with the following words wea AY, over Jordan, is 


taken to mean a district to the east of the Lake of Galilee. But the tribes —e 


mentioned—Zebulun and Naphtali—had their territories to the west of Jordan: 
and }7}*7 3Y is applicable to either side of the river. The march of the 
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applied Isaiah’s words to the great caravan route between 
Damascus and the sea, and throughout the Middle Ages it 
was known as the “Via Maris.’’ The Romans paved it and 
took taxes from its traffic; at one of its tolls, in Capernaum, 
Matthew sat at the receipt of custom. It was then the 
great route of trade with the Far East. From the eleventh 
to the fourteenth centuries the products of India coming 
vii Baghdad and Damascus, were carried along it to the 
Venetian and Genoese agencies in Acca and thence dis- 
tributed through Europe. The commerce of Damascus 
has at present an easier way to Beyrout by the splendid 
Alpine road which the French engineers built across the 
Lebanons; but the Via Maris is still used for the con- 
siderable exports on camel-back of grain from the Hauran.? 

The Great South Road, the road for Egypt, which di- 
verged from the Via Maris at the Lake of Galilee, was 
equally used for traffic and for war from the days of the 
patriarchs down to our own. One afternoon in 1891, while 
we were resting in the dale at the foot of Tabor, three 


Assyrians, which is here described, swept westward. But (2) does way mean 
an actual highway? I am inclined to think that it means no more than 
direction, and that we ought to take O47], or sea, in its general sense of the West, 
so that the phrase in analogy to m2iby 13 (Ezek. viii. 5, xxi. 2, xl. 6) would 
mean simply westward. In that case it would be equivalent to the phrase 
Oh pa ia 403 (Josh. vy. 1, ete.), across the Jordan westwards. It is true, how- 


struction that would point to its being the title of a real road rather than the 
description of a direction. If that be so, it is more probable that the Mediter- 
ranean—the goal of the road—would give its name to the latter, than that the 
Lake of Gennesaret, along which only one of the road’s branches passed, would 


do so. me 
1 Heyd, Die Italienischen Handelscolonien in Palistina, quoted by Schu- 


nee encamped at the Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob during the 
harvest of 1890 gave orders to their watchman to count the camels passing the 
bridge laden with grain. He told them in the morning that the string of camels 
had not ceased all night. Those who have passed through the Hauran in 
harvest will understand this. I counted one evening nearly two hundred 
loaded camels pass our tent at Ghabaghib on the Haj road. 
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great droves of camels, unladen, passed by. We asked the 
drivers, ‘‘ Where from?” ‘‘ Damascus.’ ‘‘ And where are 
you going?” ‘Jaffa and Gaza; but if we do not get the 
camels sold there, we shall drive them down to Egypt.” 
How ancient a succession these men were following! 
From Abraham’s time, every year that war was not afoot 
on this road, have camels for sale passed down it to Egypt. 
Armies sometimes marched by it, as, for instance, the 
Syrians when Jonathan Maccabeus went out against them 
in the defiles by Arbela above Gennesaret.1 But the 
open road by the Hauran and across the Jordan below 
the Lake seems to have been the more usual line of inva- 
sion. So the Syrians came in Ahab’s time,” and probably 
also the Assyrians when they advanced by Damascus. 

The Great Road of the South-east (as we may call it) 
from Acre across Lower Galilee to Bethshean, and over the 
Jordan into Gilead, was the road for Arabia. Up it have 
come through all ages the Midianites, the children of the 
East. In the Roman period it connected the Asian 
frontier of the Empire with the capital. Chariots, military 
troops, companies of officials and merchants, passed_by this 
road, between the Greek cities east of Jordan, and Acre, 
called Ptolemais, the port for Rome. 

Of all things in Galilee it was the sight of these imme- 
morial roads that taught and moved me most—not because 
they were trodden by the patriarchs, and some of them 


must soon shake to the railway train, not because the ~ 


chariots of Assyria and Rome have both rolled along them 
—but because it was up and down these roads that the 
immortal figures of the Parables passed—the merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls, the king departing to receive his 
kingdom, the friend on a journey, the householder arriving 
suddenly upon his servants,the prodigal son coming back 


1 Mace. ix. 2. So also came Saladin’s army, in 1187, to the Battle of Hattin. 
2 1 Kings xx., xxii. 
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from the far off country. The far off country! What a 
meaning has this frequent phrase of Christ’s, when you 
stand in Galilee by one of her great roads—roads that so 
easily carried willing feet from the pious homes of Asher 
and Naphtali to the harlot cities of Phosnicia—roads that 
were in touch with Rome and with Babylon. 

III. Her roads naturally carry us out upon the surround- 
ings of Galilee. In the neighbourhood of Juda we saw 
great deserts, some of which came up almost to the gates 
of the cities, and impressed their austerity and foreboding of 
judgment upon the feelings and the literature of the people. 
The very different temperament of the Galilaan was ex- 
plained in part by his very different environment. The 
desert is nowhere even visible from Galilee. Instead of it, 
Galilee in our Lord’s time had as her close and infective 
neighbours the half Greek land of Phoenicia, with its mines 
and manufactures, its open ports, its traffic with the West ; 
the fertile Hauran, Auranitis, with its frequent cities, where 
the Greek language was spoken, and the pagan people wor- 
shipped their old divinities under the names of the Greek 
gods ; and Gilead, with the Decapolis, ten cities (more or 
less) of stately forums, amphitheatres, and temples. We 
shall see the full influence of all this when we go down 
to the Lake of Galilee. Meantime let us remember that 
Galilee was not surrounded by desert places haunted by 
demoniacs, which is all that the few traces in the Gospels 
suggest to the imagination of most of us; but that the 
background and environment of this stage of our Lord’s 
ministry was thronged and very gay,—that it was Greek 
in all the name can bring up to us of busy life, imposing 
art and sensuous religion. The effect upon the Galilean 
temperament is obvious. ey 


These then are the influences which geography reveals 
bearing upon Galilee. Before we go down to the Lake, 
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let us focus them upon the one town away from the Lake, 
which is of supreme interest to us—Nazareth. 

Nazareth is usually represented as a secluded and obscure 
village. Many writers on the life of our Lord have empha- 
sised this, holding it to be proved by the silence of the 
Gospels concerning His childhood and youth. But the use 
of a vision of the Holy hand is that it fills the silences of 
the Holy Book, and from it we receive a very different idea 
of the early life of our Lord than has been generally current 
among us. 

The position of Nazareth is familiar to all. The village 
lies on the farthest south of the ranges of Lower Galilee, 
and on the southern edge of this, just above the Plain of 
Esdraelon. You cannot see from it the surrounding 
country, for it rests in a wide basin in the hills; but the 
moment you climb to the edge of this basin, which is every- 
where within the limit of the village boys’ playground, what 
a view you get! Hsdraelon lies before you, with its twenty 
battle fields—the scenes of Barak’s and of Gideon’s victories, 
the scenes of Saul’s and Josiah’s defeats, the scenes of strug- 
gles for freedom in the glorious days of the Maccabees. 
There is Naboth’s vineyard and the field of Jehu’s revenge 
upon Jezebel; there is Shunem and the house of Elisha; 
there Carmel and the place of Elijah’s sacrifice. To the 
East the Valley of Jordan, with the long range of Gilead; 
to the West the radiance of the Great Sea, with the ships 
of Tarshish and the promise of the Isles. You see thirty 
miles in three directions. It is a map of Old Testament 
history. 

But equally rich was the present life on which the eyes 
of the boy Jesus looked out. Across Esdraelon, opposite 
to Nazareth, there emerged from the Samarian hills the 
road from Jerusalem, thronged annually with pilgrims, 


1 It is a great merit of Dr. Merrill’s monograph on Galilee, that it has _ 
disproved this error in detail. 
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and the road from Egypt with its merchants going up and 
down. The Midianite caravans could be watched for miles 
coming up from the fords of Jordan; and, as we have seen, 
the caravans from Damascus wound round the foot of the 
hill on which Nazareth stands. Or if the village boys 
climbed the northern edge of their home, there was another 
road almost within sight, where the companies were still 
more brilliant—that direct highway between Acre and the 
Decapolis, along which legions marched, and princes swept 
with their retinues, and all sorts of travellers from all 
countries went to and fro. The Roman ranks, the Roman 
eagles, the wealth of noblemen’s litters and equipages can- 
not have been strange to the eyes of the boys of Nazareth, 
especially after their twelfth year, when they went up to 
Jerusalem, or visited with their fathers famous Rabbis, who 
came down from Jerusalem, peripatetic among the pro- 
vinces. Nor can it have been the eye only which was 
stirred. For all the rumour of the Empire entered Pales- 
tine close to Nazareth—the news from Rome, about the 
Emperor’s health,’ about the changing influence of the great 
statesmen, about the prospects at court of Herod, or of the 
Jews; about Cesar’s last order concerning the tribute, 
or whether the policy of the Procurator would be sustained. 
Many Galilean families must have had relatives in Rome ; 
Jews would come back to this countryside to tell of the 
life of the world’s capital. Moreover, the scandals of the 
Herods buzzed up and down these roads; pedlars carried 
them, and the peripatetic Rabbis would moralise upon 
them. And the customs, too, of the neighbouring Gentiles, 
—their loose living, their sensuous worship, their absorp- 
tion in business,” the hopelessness of the inscriptions on 
their tombs, multitudes of which were readable (as some 


1 As in the days when Vespasian was encamped in Galilee. See both Josephus 


‘and Tacitus. 


2 Matt. vi. 32. 
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are still) on the roads round Galilee—all this would furnish 
endless talk in Nazareth, both among men and boys. 

Here then He grew up and suffered temptation, Who 
was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin. 
The perfect example of His purity and patience was achieved 
—not easily as behind a wide fence which shut the world 
out—but amid rumour and scandal and every provocation 
to unlawful curiosity and premature ambition. A vision 
of all the kingdoms of the world was as possible from 
Nazareth as from the Mount of. Temptation. The pres- 
sure and problems of the world outside God’s people must 
have been felt by the youth of Nazareth as by few others; 
yet the scenes of prophetic missions to it—Elijah’s and 
Elisha’s—were also within sight. But the chief lesson 
which Nazareth has for us is the possibility of a pure home 
and a spotless youth in the very face of the evil world. 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 


1 Tunke iv. 25 ff. 
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THE SUPPOSED RELATION oF St. MATTHEW AND St. LUKE 
TO THE ‘“‘ Logra’’ As A COMMON SOURCE. 


THE common features of all the first three Gospels, and 
their broad differences from the Fourth, are the phenomena 
which first strike us in comparing the Gospels. And I 
contended in my last paper, that, in spite of what has been 
recently urged, this contrast finds its most natural explana- 
tion in the characteristics of the earliest, the oral, stage in 
the delivery of the Gospel. I granted that our first and 
third evangelists seem to have had St. Mark’s Gospel, or 
one very like it, before them as they wrote. But we saw 
that some force has to be supposed which caused them to 
be satisfied with the general character of its representation, 
and which controlled their choice of additional matter, or 
determined the supply of it at their disposal. Such a force 
we have if at the time when all three Synoptists wrote 
there was a prevailing type and outline of teaching to 
which preachers and catechists in the main conformed in 
popularly imparting the facts of the Gospel. 
If I were attempting a comprehensive discussion of the ~ 
problem of the Origin of the Gospels, the relations of the 
Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. Luke to that 
according to St. Mark would next demand careful consider- 
ation. The proofs of that belief that it was the first of the ~ 
three, and that the other two have made use of it, to which > 
T have referred, would have to be exhibited. But this is a 
point on which much may be found in works accessible to 
all.1 Moreover, my main object in these papers is to ex- 


1 Eg, see Salmon’s Introduction to the New Testament, chap. ix. 
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amine some of those conclusions of recent critics which 
seem to me most open to doubt. The extent of the re- 
lations of St. Matthew and St. Luke to St. Mark will, 
however, be incidentally referred to in the course of my 
argument as a standard of comparison in other cases. 

Dr. Sanday has told us that ‘the two-document hypo- 
thesis holds the field.” This, to quote Dr. Sanday’s 
description of it, is “‘ the hypothesis that at the root of our 
three Synoptics there lie two main documents—a narrative 
by St. Mark composed from the preaching of St. Peter, 
and a collection of our Lord’s discourses first put together 
by St. Matthew.” * Not only is it the theory maintained, 
though in different forms, by Holtzmann and Weiss and 
Wendt, but it is also, he tells us, “‘ the common postulate ”’ 
of certain recent writers whom he has noticed in the same 
article, ‘‘of Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Wright in England, 
and of Dr. Ewald and Dr. Resch in Germany.’ * It may 
be questioned whether it is proper to use the term ‘‘ two- 
document ”’ in the case of a writer who, like Mr. Wright, 
endeavours to solve the Synoptic problem by an elaborate 
system of modifications of oral traditions. This, however, 
may be allowed to pass, as it is on the ground of Mr. 
Wright's view of the inter-relations of the Synoptists and of 
the sources of their material that Dr. Sanday classes him 
with the other writers. 

It isa consideration of more importance that in the 
description of the ‘‘ two-document”’ theory given above the 
words, ‘“‘at the root of our three Synoptics there lie two 
main documents,” apply with very varying degrees of ac- 
curacy to the views of the different critics named. For 
while Wendt, for example, derives nearly the whole of the 
large amount of matter peculiar to St. Luke, as well as that 


1 Hxposiror for February, 1891, p. 91. 
2 1b. 
8 Ib. 
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which he and St. Matthew (but not St. Mark) contain, from 
the “* Logia,”’ so that he may be strictly called an adherent 
of the ‘‘ two-document hypothesis,’’—Weiss, and now Ewald, 
hold that St. Luke had a third source, special to himself, 
besides St. Mark and the “‘ Logia.’’ And Dr. Sanday him- 
self in the same article made still further use of the hypo- 
thesis of a source peculiar to Luke,! till the “ Logia”’ seems, 
as far as that Evangelist is concerned, in danger of being 
driven to take a very subordinate position. Some of these 
differences, however, do not matter for our present pur- 
pose, as they relate to points which do not come into view 
till the question of the common use of the ‘‘ Logia”’ has been 
decided. It is the matter common to St. Matthew and St. 
Luke which has suggested this common source, and which 
(if the general fact is considered established) must ever be 
the main guide to its character and contents. 

It requires some courage to call in question the soundness 
of a theory which has won the assent of a large number of 
the most thorough investigators in this field of New Testa- 
ment criticism, and thus to render oneself liable to the 
imputation of desiring to impede the progress of criticism 
and the general acceptance of its conclusions. Nor am I 
insensible to the attractiveness of the theory. The attempt 
to reconstruct a lost document by a careful analysis and 
comparison of later writings which have preserved frag- 
ments of it, or otherwise used it, is not in itself illegitimate, 
and the hope of effecting this has a singular charm for the 
mind of the critic. More particularly must this be the case 
when, as in the present instance, we should thus obtain a 
clearer view of that which is most original and most to be_ 
relied upon in the sources of our knowledge concerning the 
Christ. But the very fascination which such a theory must. 
possess is a reason for meeting it with peculiar caution. It 


1 Expositor for April, 1891, p.315. And see more below. a 
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is hard to restrict the imagination to its true office in such 
inquiries. When once we have thought ourselves into a 
particular theory, a conviction of its truth is apt to be 
bred in the mind, which is altogether beyond the evidence, 
while inconvenient facts are ignored. 

Now the opposed conceptions of the character of the 
‘Togia” and of the relation of St. Matthew and St. Luke to 
this document, which different critics have formed, should 
from the outset act as a warning that no one of the theories 
does justice to the facts as a whole, and that one set of facts 
will be found to have been neglected in one theory, another 
set in another. And here I may be allowed to observe that 
Dr. Sanday’s mode of describing the present position of the 
inquiry seems too much to obscure this consideration. He 
includes ‘‘ the two-document hypothesis’’ apparently among 
“points proved or probable”’ ; and then indicates the two 
main views that are held of the relations of our first and 
third Gospels severally to the supposed original “ collection 
of discourses”’ by St. Matthew, and mentions some of the 
difficulties in the way of each which may incline us to 
adopt the other.t He seems to say to us, ‘‘ Here are all 
these able critics agreeing in the assumption that our first 
and third evangelists used another common source besides 
St. Mark. This much must be considered proved, or in the 
highest degree probable. The further question whether the 
first or the third represents this document most truly is one 
about which they widely differ. A good deal may be said 
on both sides; it must be regarded at present as an un- 
decided point.” 

Now if the diversity consisted simply in the treatment of 
subsidiary and detached points, this might be so. But, in 
fact, it penetrates to the grounds on which the theory that 
the two evangelists both used the “ Logia” can be justified 


} Articles II, and III,, Exposrror for March and April, 1891, 
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at all. And the reasons which the advocates of each may 
urge against the other seem to be in combination de- 
structive of the hypothesis which underlies them both. If 
the two evangelists both used the “ Logia,” their relations 
to it must be conceived in one of two opposite ways. We 
successively try each of these, and find that a different set 
of very serious difficulties exists in each case. The natural 
result must be, and ought to be, to throw grave doubt (that 
I may say no more) on the assumption from which we 
started. 

Let us proceed to examine the alternative explanations in 
the light of general probability: (1) In respect to the dif- 
ferent arrangement of the common matter in the first and 
third Gospels; (2) To differences of expression and detail. 
We will then notice (8) How the difficulties, to which 
each explanation is exposed, even when we confine our- 
selves simply to considerations of general probability, are 
enhanced by calling to mind how the first and third 
evangelists appear to have acted in- the use which we may 
on much better grounds believe them to have made of St. 
Mark’s narrative. 

1. The general character of the arrangement of the com- 
mon matter in the first Gospel is that it is massed in a few 
discourses, whereas in the third Gospel it is much more 
distributed, the occasions being given on which different 
sayings and passages of teaching were spoken. Holtzmann 
has represented in forcible language what violence we must 
suppose St. Luke to have done to his authority, if the 
grouping of the matter in that authority corresponded, even 
generally, with that in our St. Matthew.’ And I would — 
ask those who adopt this latter hypothesis, Can they really 
imagine that St. Luke broke up and scattered large portions 
of the discourses which he found in the “ Logia,” and in- 


¢ 


1 See, for example, the words quoted by Sanday, Expositor, 1891, p. 307. - 
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vented incidents to form settings for the fragments? For 
my own part I find such a supposition wholly inconsistent 
with his general characteristics as a writer. Will it be 
said: “He did not invent them, but he found them al- 
ready existing in oral tradition, or in some written source 
open to him, where sayings like those in the “‘ Logia” were 
already connected with them. By these and other means 
of information, he assigned the occasions for the teaching, 
the verbal form of which he took from the “ Logia.” But 
what a clumsy and improbable mode of workmanship is 
thus attributed to St. Luke! Surely we shall obtain a 
more reasonable hypothesis if we suppose that he found 
in some other written source, if not in oral tradition, the 
several pieces of instruction, or sayings, with the events 
that called them forth, just as he has given them. 

We see, then, to what difficulties we shall be exposed, if 
assuming the “‘ Logia”’ to be a source used both in the first 
and the third Gospel, we refuse to frame our conception of 
the order and division of the contents of this source mainly 
from the latter. Suppose, then, we agree to take our idea 
of the ‘‘ Logia”’ primarily from St. Luke ; does this create no 
grave difficulties in regard to St. Matthew’s relation to the 
document? ‘To begin with, there is the objection urged by 
Weiss,' and Ewald,” and Sanday,® that if the original form 
of that which was related in St. Matthew’s work was so 
much less faithfully preserved in our first than in the third 
Gospel, it is incomprehensible how the former of these 
should from a very early time have been universally identi- 
fied with St. Matthew’s name. It is true, Wendt and 
others, who derive their idea of the outline of the “ Logia”’ 
from St. Luke, think that our St. Matthew has in some 
cases kept more closely than St. Luke has to turns of ex- 


1 Introduction to New Test., 13 p. 235 n. 1, Eng. Trans. 
2 Hauptproblem, p. 29. : 
5 Exposiror, 1891, p: 308, 
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pression in the Source.!' But even if this greater verbal 
accuracy extended to his reproductions generally, it would 
not have struck the eye nearly so much as the great 
differences of arrangement. This, however, is not the 
only difficulty in the way of supposing that the general 
form of the ‘‘ Logia”’ is most truly represented in St. Luke. 
At first sight it may seem that the amount of violence done 
to the Source by the supposed massing of discourses and 
sayings with regard to their subject-matter, to bring them 
to the shape in which we find them in the first Gospel, 
would be decidedly less serious than that which the alter- 
native hypothesis involves. But in reality the difference is 
not so great. It may be admitted that even if St. Luke 
in the main followed the assumed Source in the setting 
which he gives to the discourses and sayings which he has 
taken from it, yet the connexion and circumstances might 
conceivably in some instances have been more slightly indi- 
cated there than they are by him. And to this extent a 
regrouping might necessitate a less marked breach with the 
original authority than the reader of our present Gospels 
might be disposed to imagine. But the cases are far too 
numerous, and many of the occasions with which St. Luke 
connects them are far too distinct, for this explanation to 
suffice. If the writer of our first Gospel, finding our Lord's 
teaching about prayer reported in the “‘ Logia”’ on a separate _ 
and specified occasion, represented it as a part of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount; if again he treated in a similar manner 
the warning against being careful for worldly things, which 
in the ‘ Logia” was seen to have been called forth by a 


special incident ; if he combined two discourses to different —~ 


bodies of disciples, fused various denunciations of the Phari- 
sees into one, made one discourse out of various sayings on — 
the Things of the End, although the Source implied that 


1 See Wendt’s Lehre Jesu, e.g. pp. 85, 86, 88, 97, ete. - 
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they were spoken at different times, then he on his part 
feigned the occasions on which the portions of teaching 
which he so transferred were delivered, in defiance of an 
authority which he had strong reason to follow. 

So far our attention has been directed to the massing of 
material in the discourses given by St. Matthew, which in 
St. Luke is scattered. A few chief instances have been in- 
dicated; a fuller examination of the principal discourses in 
St. Matthew and the parallels to their contents in St. Luke 
would confirm what has been already said as to the strange 
difference of grouping. Here we have new discourses made 
up, or different occasions suggested, by one or other of the 
two Evangelists, though each is supposed to be drawing 
from the same source. 

The different placing by St. Matthew and St. Luke of 
incidents, sayings, and discourses, which are complete and 
substantially the same in each, is the point to which we 
next turn. This, however, will afford a less satisfactory 
test. For two different writers might easily differ to some 
extent as to the best way of combining two series of inci- 
dents, etc., from two Sources. Nevertheless the amount of 
difference of this kind between St. Matthew and St. Luke 
seems to be greater than would probably thus arise. It is 
the exception rather than the rule that the same order 
should be suggested. 

Let us briefly compare them with reference to this point. 
The preaching of the Baptist naturally comes just before 
the beginning of our Lord’s Ministry in both. The place 
for the narrative of the Temptation, too, was fixed by St. 
Mark’s brief notice, if by no other consideration. Besides 
these the Healing of the Centurion’s Servant follows closely 
upon the Sermon on the Mount in both Gospels. The 
question whether the place at which St. Matthew and St. _ 
Luke introduce the Sermon on the Mount corresponds to ~ 
the same or a different point in St. Mark’s Outline is a _ 
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more difficult one. It seems to be the fashion with recent 
critics to say that it is the same.!' But this appears to me 
to be an error, though I am willing to admit that it is not 
for our present purpose an important difference. Still it 
is worth observing that the spread of Christ’s fame, which 
made an occasion for introducing the sermon, is connected 
by St. Matthew with the extensive preaching in the Syna- 
gogues, related by St. Mark in chap. i. 39; whereas St. 
Luke connects it with a second notice of Christ’s wide in- 
fluence in St. Mark, at chap. iii. 7-12, which is also given 
by St. Matthew in his strictly parallel passage, xii. 15-21. 
This must, I think, be evident to anyone who will write 
down in order the headings of the series of narratives in the 
three Synoptists in parallel columns, leaving spaces where 
they do not correspond. It is more important to observe 
that there is a considerable number of sections which St. 
Matthew places in the central part of the Galilean Ministry, 
while St. Luke places them in the period of last journeyings 
towards Jerusalem, each Evangelist often differing also in 
the circumstances detailed. It is hard to suppose that the 
arrangement and the introductory notices in the Source 
would be readily compatible with both of two such opposite 
modes of treatment as this. 

The internal order, however, as we may term it, of the 
narratives common only to St. Matthew and St. Luke,— 
that is to say, the relative order among themselves of these 
narratives in each Gospel—may be reasonably held to be of 
more importance as an indication of derivation from a com- 
mon source, than the manner in which the two Evangelists 
have combined them with other narratives. And it is to 
be admitted that there is in this respect a good deal of cor- 
respondence. Yet there are also several exceptions; and _ 
it should at the same time be remembered, that there would 


1 Simons, Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen Matthtius benutzt? p. bei 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, p. 53, Sanday, Expositor for 1891, p. 312, 
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probably be a good deal of similarity in the order in which 
incidents would have come to the two Evangelists, by what- 
ever channels they reached them, both because the sequence 
in which the incidents happened would naturally be pre- 
served in many cases, and from considerations of internal 
fitness. 

To sum up what seems to me to be the result of this 
first part of the argument. The striking differences in the 
arrangement by St. Luke of much of the material contained 
in the chief discourses of St. Matthew’s Gospel is highly 
unfavourable to the idea that they both found this matter 
in the same document. On the more general questions as 
to the order of incidents it is less easy to form-an opinion ; 
yet on the whole the differences of arrangement seem to be 
greater than might be expected, if both Evangelists were 
following the same revered authority. 

2. From the general arrangement we turn to the details 
and verbal form of the material which St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are supposed both to have derived from the ‘‘ Logia.”’ 
We will ask at once, Is St. Matthew or St. Luke faithful to 
the ‘‘Logia,” in the position of the second and third tempta- 
tions of our Lord in the Wilderness, the opening passage of 
the Sermon on the Mount,’ the healing of the Centurion’s 
Servant,® the parables of the Great Feast, the Master who 
left his servants in charge?° Yet all these are commonly 
reckoned among the contents of the “ Logia.” 

If these inconsistencies stood alone in the midst of close 
general similarity, we might imagine that one or other 
Evangelist had been led to recast what he related owing 
to information which he had obtained in some other way. 
They might be paralleled by some, if not such striking, 


1 Matt. iv. 5-11; Luke iv. 9-13. 

2 Matt. v. 3-12 >-Luke vi. 20-26. 

5 Matt. viii, 5-13; Luke vii. 1-10. 

4 Matt. xxii. 1-14; Luke xiv. 15-24. 
5 Matt. xxiv. 14-30; Luke xix. 11-27. 
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examples of direct inconsistency between the same two 
Evangelists severally and St. Mark. But at least they 
militate, so far as they go, against the view that the two 
Hivangelists were using a common source. They make it 
all the more necessary to measure the amount and the 
closeness of the similarity in other parts. Are these suf- 
ficient to establish or to render probable the supposed use 
of the ‘‘ Logia”’ by both St. Matthew and St. Luke? 

Now there is a considerable number of passages in which 
there is very close, in some cases almost exact, verbal agree- 
ment between St. Matthew and St. Luke, and these con- 
stitute together an interesting and remarkable phenomenon. 
Yet they amount in length to somewhat less than a third 
of the passages which in substance are parallel in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and are not contained in St. Mark. 
In the remaining two-thirds the degree of verbal agreement 
is markedly less, and, speaking generally, is not at all close.' 


1 The following will, I believe, be found a complete, or nearly complete, list 
of the close parallels, including those which do not extend beyond a single 
sentence :— 


Matt. iii. 7-10, 12. Luke iii. 7-9, 17. 
vi. 24, xvi. 13. 
vi. 25-33. xii, 22-31. 
vil. 3-5. vi. 41, 42. 
vii. 7-11. xi. 9-13, 
viii. 9, 10. vil. 8, 9. 
viii. 19-22. ix. 57-60. 
ix. 37, 38. Xs 
xi. 3-11. vil. 19, 22-28. 
xi. 16-19. vii. 31-35. 
xi. 21-27. x. 12-22. 
xil. 25-30. xi. 17-23. 
xii. 88-45, xi, 29-32, 24-26. 
xiii, 33. xiii. 21. 
xxi. 44 (genuineness doubtful). xx. 18. 


I have not included in this list the account of the three temptations in the 
two Evangelists, not only because of the difference of order but also because the 
yerbal similarity is mainly due to the fact that the temptations and replies are, 
to a large extent, quotations from the Old Testament. The number of verses 
in the above table is seventy-nine, each, in St. Matthew and St. Luke. The 
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Now the passages which are so nearly identical in the two 
Gospels afford a standard whereby to judge the others. 
Why should St. Luke, say, if he was using the same docu- 
ment as St. Matthew, have treated it so differently in the 
two sets of cases ? 

This diversity becomes more striking when we examine 
particular instances. Thusin the Sermon on the Mount, 
as St. Luke gives it, only two verses are verbally identical 
with St. Matthew. In the whole of the rest of the dis- 
course as it is recorded in the third Gospel, though the 
substance is contained in St. Matthew, there is not a single 
sentence that is verbally the same, and for the most part 
there is considerable difference of phraseology. It is a 
singular circumstance that just those parallels in St. Luke 
to passages in the Sermon as St. Matthew gives it, in which 
there is full coincidence, are brought in by him in other 
contexts. To take another example, there is no close 
verbal similarity throughout the Charge to the Twelve in St. 
Matthew with the Lucan parallels. 

Now Dr. Ewald and Dr. Sanday have noticed the fact 
that the resemblance between the first and third Gospels 
in passages which might be supposed to be taken from the 
“ Logia”’ is very much chosen in some places than in 
others ;' though they do not seem to me to have recognised 
it adequately. Dr. Sanday, however, is led by it to suggest 
that while ‘“ St. Luke,” as well as St. Matthew, “had access 
to the ‘ Logia,’ ” “he also had before him some other docu- 
ment—entirely independent of the ‘‘ Logia”—which con- 
tained a discourse spoken originally on some other occasion, 
but yet so like the Sermon on the Mount as to be identified 


whole number of verses in “ the double tradition of St. Matthew and St. Luke,” 
in Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, omitting the genealogies and accounts of the 
infancy and beginning from the Ministry of John, is in St. Matthew 275, in St. ‘S 
Luke 259. That is, the close parallels are, as I have said, somewhat less than —_ 
a third of the whole, oF 

? Exposrror for April, 1891, p. 309. 
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with it by St. Luke. That Evangelist seems to have given 
us, not either discourse singly or separately, but the two 
fused together, the language and expression of the discourse 
peculiar to himself predominating.’! First, I would re- 
mark that this lauguage does not well correspond to the 
phenomena of the two Gospels. For surely if either 
“fuses,” it is St. Matthew. And further, if St. Luke, 
besides having the discourse in his own peculiar source, 
also knew the source from which St. Matthew takes his, he 
must, instead of identifying the two, have thought them 
not the same, and have determined to give some of the 
portions which were not in his own special source in 
clearly different connections. It is, however, significant, 
that one so free from any prejudice against the “ two- 
document hypothesis,’ as Dr. Sanday has shown himself to 
be, should be led to adopt such a view. If it is consistently 
carried out in accordance with the facts to which I have 
alluded, the consequence must be that the ‘‘ Logia”’ must 
hold quite a subordinate position among St. Luke’s authori- 
ties. And I think we shall then be driven to ask whether 
the kind of use of the “‘ Logia’”’ which is thus attributed to 
him is at all a natural one, or whether some more probable 
explanation of the close parallels between St. Matthew and 
St. Luke cannot be found. 

3.'Thus far in considering the question whether the 
differences (1) in arrangement and (2) in language and detail — 
in the matter peculiar to St. Matthew and St. Luke are not 
greater than might be expected if both Evangelists derived 
it from a common apostolic source, we have confined our- 
selves to considerations of general probability. But there 
is a more definite test which we may apply. There is good 
ground, as I have said, for believing that the second of our 
Gospels, or a document substantially the same, was used in 


! Expositor for April, 1891, p. 315. 
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the composition of the third, and also in bringing our first 
to its present shape. We may at all events assume this 
for the purpose of our present argument, for none of those 
who hold the theory we are discussing would dispute it. 
We have, then, in the use which our first and third Evange- 
lists appear to have made of St. Mark, a standard by which 
to try their use of the ‘ Logia.”” We know how they 
treated one document which they followed as an authority, 
how close they kept to it, what kind of divergences they 
permitted themselves; we may infer how they would 
proceed with any other, which occupied an analogous 
position. This is a line of argument which seems to have 
received surprisingly little, if any, attention hitherto. And 
yet, be it observed, they had even more reason to pay 
reverence to, and to accept the supposed “ Logia.” For 
in St. Mark’s Gospel they had but the report of the dis- 
ciple of an eye-witness, while the ‘‘ Logia,’’ according to 
the generally accepted view, was the actual work of an 
Apostle. 

(a) Let us first try our proposed standard in regard 
to the arrangement of common matter. We observe that 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke have, to speak generally, 
adhered to the outline of St. Mark throughout. Each 
makes a few omissions, St. Luke somewhat more than St. 
Matthew. ach inserts a considerable amount of new 
matter, but after such insertions each resumes the thread 
of St. Mark’s narrative just where for the moment he 
had dropped it. The exceptions in St. Matthew are the 
different positions of (1) the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, 
which (if we allow for the space occupied by the insertion 
of the Sermon on the Mount) will be seen to be not greatly 
displaced, (2) of the storm on the lake and the exorcism on 
its further side,’ which St.Matthew places just before the 


? Matt. viii. 14-17; Mark i. 29-34, 
2 Matt. viii, 23-34. : 
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healing of the paralytic,! and of the raising of the ruler’s 
daughter,’ which he places just after it, whereas St. Luke 
places this storm and exorcism and raising of Jairus's 
daughter,> in immediate succession after the teaching by 
parables ;* (3) the mission of the twelve,> which again St. 
Matthew brings in at an earlier point than St. Mark does. 
Perhaps we should add that he combines in one narrative 
the cursing and withering of the fig-tree,° which in St. Mark 
are kept separate by the events of twenty-four hours. 

The exceptions in St. Luke are (1) the visit to Nazareth,* 
described by him at the opening of Christ’s ministry ; 
though indeed this differs so much in the fulness of its 
particulars from the visit recorded at a later point by St. 
Mark (and St. Matthew), that it may have referred to a 
different occasion, or may at all events have been thought 
by the Evangelist to do so; (2) the call of the first four 
disciples,®> which St. Mark places before, and St. Luke 
after, the same brief series of incidents, while the latter 
connects it with a miracle related only by himself; (3) the 
charge that Jesus cast out devils by Beelzebub and His 
answer, which St. Mark connects with the attempt of the 
relatives of Jesus to seize Him as mad, and places just 
before the teaching by parables, is by St. Luke placed 
in the period of the last journeyings towards Jerusalem ; ° 
(4) the account of the mother and brethren of Jesus seeking 
to speak with Him, is placed by St. Luke immediately 
after instead of immediately before the teaching by parables. 


1 Matt. ix. 1-S. 
2 Matt. ix. 18-26. 
8 Mark iv. 35, v. 43. 
4 Mark iy. 1-34. 
5 Matt. x.; Mark vi. 7-13. 
6 Matt. xxi. 18-22; Mark xi. 12-14, v. 19-29. 
7 Luke iv. 16-30. 
8 Luke v. 1-11. 
9 Mark iii. 22-30; Luke xi. 14-26. 
“10 Mark iii. 31-35; Luke vii. 19-21. 
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These differences of arrangement form the main difficul- 
ties that have to be met in connexion with the view that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke used St. Mark. . It would be 
interesting, if space permitted, to examime these cases in 
detail. In some the looseness of the formula by which 
the particular incident is introduced by the Evangelist who 
diverges from St. Mark prevents an express contradiction. 
Again, the displacement in some of the instances is but 
slight, and there are circumstances that help to explain it, as 
when the introduction of additional matter into St. Mark’s 
outline has made some rearrangement natural. The one 
serious difference is in the place assigned by St. Matthew 
to the group of incidents beginning with the storm on the 
lake. But when the most has been made of all the differ- 
ences, they afford no parallel to those in the setting of the 
discourse-material common to St. Matthew and St. Luke 
alone. 

(b) In using the relation of St. Matthew and St. Luke to 
St. Mark as a test in respect to verbal agreement, we must 
for the purpose of the present argument leave out of 
account the discourses which St. Mark, as well as the 
other two, has recorded. For there is a theory that here 
they were not dependent on him, but that he too was 
dependent, as they were, on the ‘“Logia.’’ The rest of 
the matter common to St. Mark with one or both the 
others consists of description, with brief sayings of our 
Lord, and answers and questions of His and of His inter- 
locutors imbedded in it. We are to compare the amount 
of verbal agreement here between the parallels with the 
verbal agreement in the matter common to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke only, which consists mainly of discourse. 
Now in order that full justice may be done to the force of 
this comparison, the difference between the character of the 
subject-matter must be borne in mind. In dealing with 
mere descriptions of incidents the most truthful historian 
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may justly feel it right to exercise his own imagination. 
The details and attendant circumstances of the simplest 
event are too numerous and complicated for any reporter 
to record them fully, Fresh narrators, though they were 
not themselves present, may nevertheless, by employing 
not only direct information but their general knowledge of 
human nature and of the time and characters concerned, 
place the same incidents in a new and more vivid light. 


. But spoken and recorded words are definite facts. Dif- 


ferent condensed accounts of what has been spoken may 
indeed both be true, both being. partial. But we are 
thinking now of the way in which two chroniclers would 
treat a single written report lying before them, of what 
they had not themselves heard spoken. It is true that 
ancient historians were often ready to invent speeches for 
the actors in the events which they related. But it is 
another thing to suppose that when they had possession of 
authentic records of speeches, they would have been dis- 


posed freely to alter them. And it is difficult indeed to 


believe that the Evangelists would have trusted to their 
own imagination, rather than to evidence, in representing 
the teaching of the Lord. It is then very striking to 
observe in passage after passage, that even in description 
St. Matthew and St. Luke keep much closer to St. Mark 
that they do to one another in the larger and looser of the 
two classes of their parallels, the matter contained in which 
amounts to more than twice that in the other. It seems 
impossible to suppose that when both were so faithful to 
one authority even in narrative, one or other of them could 
have reproduced less faithfully, when it was a question of 
drawing from a “ Collection of the Lord’s Discourses” put 
together by an Apostle. ¢: 
One or two other points connected with the subject of 


this paper have yet to be considered, but we must for the 


present defer the discussion of them. Yet at the stage at 
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which we have already arrived, we may say that the theory 
that both St. Matthew and St. Luke used the “ Logia’’ is 
> open to many grave objections, and that it seems at all 
events impossible to suppose that they both used it to any- 
thing like the extent ordinarily assumed. 
V. H. Sranton. 
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PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


II. Tue EpiIstne To THE GALATIANS. 


LIke most of the great agents of divine providence, Paul 
had large experience of waiting. He had to wait a consider- 
able time before an opportunity occurred for entering on 
the mission to the Gentiles to which from the first he had 
felt himself called. He got the ‘“‘ wink of opportunity ”’ 
when, according to the narrative in Acts, Barnabas went 
down to Tarsus to seek Saul, and brought him to Antioch, 
to take part in the movement that had begun there.1 He 
had to wait still longer before he could utter his deepest 
thoughts concerning the Christian faith. The Gentile mis- 
sion did not of itself bring the fitting occasion, for, as we 
have seen, he did not judge it needful or desirable to say 
all that was in his mind to infant Churches, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile origin. He gave them the benefit of 
his Christian intuitions, in which all was involved for him- 
self though not for them, and kept in reserve the deeper 
ideas of his theology, content to find in these rest for his 
own heart, conscience, and reason. At length controversy 
brought the hour for speaking. His success as a Gen- 
tile Apostle raised the inevitable question, Must heathen 
converts submit to Jewish rites in order to obtain the 
benefits of salvation and of fellowship with Christians of 
Hebrew extraction? Paul became the earnest champion 
of Gentile liberties, but, as was to be expected, many took 
the opposite view ; hence came bitter conflict, and the need 
for unfolding the latent implications of the common faith 

1 Acts xi. 25. Galatians i. 21-23 shows that Paul had not been altogether~ 
idle up till this time. His first mission was in the regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
and there is no reason to suppose that his efforts were confined to Jews, at 


least on principle. But those were the days of small things. Weiss thinks 
that Paul simply passed through Syria and Cilicia on his way home. 
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in Jesus. Of this conflict, on the issue of which it was to 
depend whether Christianity was to have a future, the four 
creat Epistles to the Galatian, Corinthian and Roman 
Churches are the literary monument. 

The trouble began at the conference at Jerusalem, when 
the question was debated: Must Gentile Christians be 
circumcised? The settlement then arrived at was not 
radical or final. It seems to have been tacitly assumed that 
in the case of Jewish Christians circumcision remained as 
obligatory as ever, and, while it was agreed that the rite 
was not to be imposed on heathen converts, the delicate 
question connected with the social relations between the 
two sections of the Church appears to have been left in a 
vague indeterminate state. There was room for misunder- 
standings and the development of opposite tendencies, in 
the direction either of reducing the agreement to a mini- 
mum by attaching disabilities to the position of an uncir- 
cumcised Christian, on the one hand, or, on the other hand, 
of treating the exemption of Gentile converts from subjec- 
tion to Jewish rites as involving the principle that circum- 
cision was no longer of any religious importance either for 
Jewish or for Gentile Christians.1 The collision between 
Paul and Peter at Antioch revealed the existence of the 
two tendencies.* The cause of that collision was Peter’s 
refusal, at the instance of men from Jerusalem, to eat 
with Gentile Christians, after having previously done so 
without scruple. The position taken up by these men 


1 Holsten too strongly characterises the Jerusalem compact as a separation- 
union (Sonderungs-einigung), based on an inner contradighi of views. Vide 
Das Evangelium des Paulus, p. 24. 

2 Some writers place this collision between the see and third missionary 
journeys, during the visit of Paul to Antioch referred to in Acts xviii. 22, two 
or three years after the Jerusalem conference. But if the agreement come to 
was diversely understood as above indicated, the misunderstanding would not 
take years to show itself. It would appear on the earliest opportunity. Men 
like the false brethren referred to in Galatians ii. 4 would be on the outlook 
for a chance of making the compact null and void. 
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seems to have been: Gentiles may become Christians with- 
out being circumcised, but they may not eat with us Jews 
as long as they are uncircumcised; they must pay the 
penalty of their freedom by being treated by us as unclean. 
This was in effect to adhere to the Jerusalem compact in 
the letter, and to set it aside in the spirit. Paul felt this, 
and took occasion to state very plainly to his brother 
Apostle his view of the situation in a speech in which 
Paulinism was for the first time definitely formulated. The 
speech was delivered in public, ‘‘ before all,” and produced 
momentous consequences. The conservatives became a 
party bitterly opposed to Paul, and bent on counteracting 
his influence, apparently organising for that purpose aregu- 
lar anti-Pauline propagandism, following in the Apostle’s 
footsteps wherever he went, not to convert pagans to 
Christianity, but to pervert converts to their own Judaistic 
views of the Christian faith. 

Though the controversy between Paul and a Judaists 
originally and immediately referred to the rite of circum- 
cision, it involved wide issues and raised more than one 
question of grave import. As the conflict went on, three 
topics assumed in succession the place of greatest promi- 
nence: the perpetual obligation of the law, the qualifi- 
cations for apostleship, and the prerogatives of Israel as an 
elect people. To set aside circumcision was virtually to 
annul the whole law, argued Paul’s opponents, and Paul 
admitted the accuracy of their logic, and drew the seemingly 
impious inference that the Gospel of salvation through 
faith in Christ involved the entire abrogation of the law as 
a way to acceptance with God. Thereon the Judaists 
raised a new question: Who is this man who dares to 
teach so blasphemous a doctrine against the divinely-given 
law of Moses? By what authority does he take it upon 
him to interpret Christianity in this revolutionary sense ? 
He calls himself an apostle: what right has he to the 
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name? He is not one of the twelve who had been with 
Jesus, and none but they can authoritatively bear witness 
to or interpret the mind of the Lord, nor can any one be a 
true teacher, not to say an apostle, whose doctrine is not in 
accordance with their testimony. It is easy to see how the 
logic of their position led the Judaists to make such an 
assault upon Paul’s claim to be an apostle, and how Paul 
in turn could not shirk the question thus raised, but was 
equally bound by the logic of his position to show that in 
calling himself the Apostle of the Gentiles he was not 
cuilty of usurpation, though he was neither one of the 
twelve nor acting under their authority. But that question 
disposed of, still another remained: On Paul’s view of 
Christianity in relation to the law, what about the election 
of Israel? She had long been God’s chosen people, enjoy- 
ing valuable privileges—could that be a true conception of 
Christianity which involved the virtual denial or cancelling 
of Israel’s election? Here again the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles was put upon his defence, and summoned to the 
solution of a hard problem—the reconciliation of his 
Gospel with the past history of the Jewish nation. 

These three questions respecting the law, the apostolate, 
and the election, were all essentially involved in the great 
controversy, and they were probably all from the outset 
present more or less distinctly to. the thoughts of both 
parties. Yet one may be said to have been more prominent 
at one time and another at another, so that the three 
topics may be regarded as denoting distinct stages in the 
controversy. The three stages are easily recognisable 
in the relative literature. For while one or other of the 
four Epistles may contain passages bearing on all the three 
topics, more or less clearly, yet they may be classified 
according as this or that topic is the one chiefly discussed. 
The Hpistle to the Galatians is occupied predominantly — 
with the first of the three themes, the two Epistles to the 
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Corinthians (to be regarded in this connection as one) with 
the second, and the Epistle to the Romans, in the matter 
peculiar to it, with the third. In Galatians Paul defends 
the independence of Christianity against those who would 
make Christendom subject to Jewish law and custom; 
in 1 and 2 Corinthians he defends his own independence 
and authority as a God-commissioned Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles against those who asserted the exclusive authority of 
the eleven ; in Romans, while giving a comprehensive state- 
ment of his views on the Gospel, he addresses himself very 
specially to the solution of the problem how to reconcile 
his idea of Christianity with the admitted truth that Israel 
had for many centuries been God’s elect people. 

In all our references to the four Epistles, it has been 
assumed that their proper order is that in which they have 
been named in the foregoing paragraph. That they were 
actually written in this order is the opinion of the majority 
of commentators. Some English scholars, however, favour 
a different order, placing the Epistles to the Corinthians 
first, and Galatians between them and Romans. In his 
valuable commentary on Galatians, Bishop Lightfoot has 
carefully discussed the question, and given weighty reasons 
in support of this arrangement.’ His two main arguments 
are based on the great similarity in thought and expression 
between Galatians and Romans, and on the manner in 
which the Apostle speaks in these two Epistles and 2 
Corinthians respectively concerning his tribulations; with 
copious details in the last-mentioned Epistle, with one 
pointed reference in Galatians,’ very mildly and but seldom 
in Romans. In both cases the facts are as stated; the only 
point open to dispute is whether the inference be irre- 
sistible. The similarity between Galatians and Romans is — 
explained by the supposition that the latter Epistle was 


1 Vide the Introduction, pp. 36-56. 
2 Galatians vi. 17. 
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written shortly after the former, while the echoes of its 
utterances still lingered in the writer’s mind. But this is 
not the only possible explanation of the phenomenon. It 
may be accounted for by the hypothesis that the Apostle in 
both Epistles was drawing upon astock of Christian thought 
which in its essential positions, in the arguments on which 
these rested, and even in verbal expression, was to a large 
extent stereotyped, and thoroughly familiar to himself, 
though new to his readers. In that case letters touching 
on the same topics, no matter what interval of time separ- 
ated them, would exhibit such resemblances as have been 
shown to exist in the two Epistles in question. The other 
set of facts also admits of another explanation besides that 
given by Bishop Lightfoot. His theory is that the Epistle 
which says most about apostolic tribulations must have 
been nearest them in the date of its composition. But 
the truth is that the prominence given to that topic in 
2 Corinthians is not due to the recentness of the experiences 
but to their appositeness to the purpose on hand. As will 
hereafter appear, the trials he endured formed an important 
part of Paul’s argument in support of his apostleship. 

I adhere therefore to the order previously indicated, 
which, apart from all historical questions as to dates of 
composition, best suits the logic of the controversy, and 
proceed to take a rapid survey of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

The very first sentence shows that something has occurred 
to disturb the spirit of the writer. In his letters to the 
Thessalonians Paul gives himself no title; here, on the 
other hand, he not only calls himself an Apostle, but takes 
pains to indicate that for his apostolic standing he is in- 
debted neither primarily nor subordinately to any man or 
body of men, but to God alone.t The same thing may be 


* otk dm’ dvOpwimuv odd 5’ dvOpdrov; not from men (e.g. the eleven), as ulti~ 
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said of every true apostle and prophet, but why so peremp- 
tory an assertion of independence? Because there are 
those who assail his independence, and desire to make out 
that he is either no apostle at all, or one subordinate to the 
eleven, and therefore bound to conform in opinion and action 
to their authority; and all this in order to undermine his 
influence as a teacher of views which the assailants regard 
with aversion. Fully aware how closely belief in his autho- 
rity as a teacher is connected with continued adherence to 
his doctrine, the Apostle commences with this topic, and 
sets himself in a very thorough earnest way to demonstrate 
the originality of his Gospel, and his entire freedom as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles from all dependence on the other 
Apostles. This, however, is not the leading aim of the 
Epistle, though it forms the topic of the first two chapters. 
The main purpose is revealed in the sentence following the 
salutation and doxology, in which the Apostle suddenly and 
indignantly exclaims: ‘‘I am surprised that ye have so 
soon turned away from him who called you in the grace of 
Christ unto another Gospel.’”’? The unhappy change alluded 
to is from a Gospel of salvation by grace to a gospel of sal- 
vation by circumcision, and the leading aim of the Apostle 
is to check the perverse movement, and to bring back the 
Galatians to their first faith. The section bearing on the 
apostleship from chap. i. 11 to the end of chap. ii. may be 
viewed asa long parenthesis, after which the main theme 
is resumed, and the Galatians are again directly addressed 
and remonstrated with for allowing themselves to be led 
away. : 

This section, though parenthetical, is very important in 
its bearing on the main design of the Epistle. It consists 


1 @al.i.6. The expression of'rws raxéws is founded on by most interpreters 
as proving that Galatians must have been written before 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
shortly after Paul’s second visit to Galatia, at the beginning of his three years’ 
residence in Ephesus. 
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of three parts, of which the first is intended to show that 
Paul was not indebted to the other apostles for his know- 
ledge of Christ and of the Gospel (i. 11-24); the second, 
that he was in no wise controlled by them in regard to 
his preaching of the Gospel (ii. 1-10); the third, that 
so far from any of the apostles prescribing to him what he 
should preach, the fact was that he, on the contrary, had 
occasion to remonstrate with one of the pillar-apostles, 
Peter, in regard to unstable, inconsistent conduct fitted to 
compromise the great principles of the Gospel (i. 11-21). 
What he says on the first head amounts to this, that he 
had neither the inclination nor the opportunity to learn 
much about Christianity from the apostles. In the second 
part, he gives an extremely interesting account of impor- 
tant occurrences in connection with the Jerusalem con- 
ference, which unfortunately has given rise to much diver- 
sity of opinion among critics and interpreters. But amid 
much that is doubtful one thing is clear. The Apostle 
most distinctly states that the pillar-apostles with whom he 
held conference, ‘‘added nothing”’ to him,' that is, gave 
him no additional instructions as to what he should preach, 
found no fault with his Gospel as frankly explained to 
them, were content that he should continue preaching as 
he had preached. They reverently recognised the hand 
of God in the whole career of this man: in his conver- 
sion, in_his conception of the nature and destination of 
Christianity, in his success as a missionary to the Gen- 
tiles. They acquiesced in his Gospel of uncircumcision as 
at least suitable for heathen converts, and wished him all 
success in preaching it in heathen parts, while they confined 
their own ministry to the Jewish world, being humbly 


' Gal. ii. 6, oddv mpocavédevro. The verb in classic Greek means to lay 
on an additional burden. In later Greek. it means to impart to, either to give 
or to get advice, instruction, or injunction. Here it means that the apostles 
gave no additional instructions. In chapter i. 16 the same word is employed 
in the other sense: oJ mpocavedéuny, ‘I did not consult in order to get advice.” 
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conscious of unfitness for work in any other sphere. Such 
being the attitude of the eleven, their authority could not 
truthfully be appealed to in support of a reactionary move- 
ment which strove to reduce the Jerusalem compact to a 
minimum, or even to make it a nullity by endeavouring to 
induce Gentile Christians to submit to circumcision, as the 
Judaist sectaries seem to have done in Galatia. 

The third division of the long parenthesis respecting the 
apostleship is the most important of all. It exhibits Paul 
as teaching one of the pillar-apostles, instead of being taught 
by them, the true nature of the Gospel; yet not teaching a 
new gospel, as if Paul’s Gospel were different from that of 
the other apostles, but rather showing to Peter the true 
import of his own Gospel; the scope, tendency, and logical 
consequence of his own professed principles. The doctrinal 
statement it contains is an epitome of Paulinism, given in a 
few rapid, impassioned sentences, charged at once with the 
thorough-going logic of a powerful intellect, and the intense 
emotion of a great manly heart. There is nothing more 
stirring in the whole range of the Pauline literature, nothing 
more convincing, than this swift, eloquent sketch of the 
gospel of uncircumcision, brought in incidentally, in the 
course of a historical narrative intended to vindicate the 
Apostle’s independence, but serving a far higher purpose 
also, viz. to vindicate the independence of the Gospel itself | 
as a Gospel of free grace, meant for the salvation of all 
sinners alike, and able to save all in the most efficient 
manner without the aid of legal ordinances. As against 
Peter the memorable utterance makes good three serious 
charges: that he has been guilty (1) of virtually excom- 
municating the Gentile Christians by insisting on their 
complying with Jewish custom as a condition of fellowship,’ _ 
(2) of self-stultification in building again the things he had ~ 


1 Gal. ii, 14: rs ra EOvn dvaryKdsers "Tovdatvew. The compulsion lay in 
_ Peter’s example. 
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destroyed, (3) of frustrating the grace of God by in effect 
declaring that it is insufficient for man’s salvation, and 
needs to be supplemented by legal performances. Viewed 
not polemically but didactically, it briefly indicates all the 
leading ideas of the Pauline theology in much the same 
order as in the Epistle to the Romans. Jews by birth and 
Gentile ‘‘ sinners”’ on a level, as unable to save themselves 
by their works, Jews being sinners not less than Gentiles, 
though proudly applying the epithet to the latter as if it 
had no reference to themselves ; faith the sole way to justi- 
fication for both, faith in Jesus Christ crucified ; justifica- 
tion by faith and justification by the law mutually exclusive; 
by faith, therefore, the law abolished, so that the believer in 
Jesus is no longer bound by it; finally, the Christian life a 
life of mystic union and communion with Christ, and of 
devoted love to Christ in response to the love wherewith 
He loved us, in giving Himself to death for our salvation. 
It is obyiously not solely for historic reasons that the 
Apostle repeats here this remarkable confession of his faith. 
He has in view the present instruction of the Church to 
which he writes, and means, though he does not put it 
down on paper, “‘ this is what I said to Peter then, and this 
I say to you now.” 

We come now to the main part of the Epistle (chaps. 
iii.—v.). The contents of this part may be summed up by 
three phrases : 1. Legalism condemned, chap. iii. ; 2. Chris- 
tian liberty asserted, chaps. iv.-v. 1-6; 3. Abuse of liberty 
censured, chap. v. 13-26. 

1. Full of enthusiasm for the creed which he has just 
expounded, the Apostle passes on to its defence with a 
natural feeling of surprise and vexation that so unwelcome 
a duty should be necessary. He cannot understand how a 
Church to which a crucified Christ had been broadly pro- _ 
claimed* should lapse into legalism. A crucified Christ 

1 Gal. iii, 1, xpoeypdgn, well rendered by Lightfoot  placarded.” 2 
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meant everything to him, why should He not be everything 
to them? Who could have bewitched them, for it seemed 
as if the result could be accounted for only by the fascinat- 
ing spell of some malign power? Alas the unhappy change 
is not so difficult to understand as Paul seems to have 
imagined. There is nothing so natural as this lapse in the 
case of the average Christian, nothing so common; Chris- 
tian life habitually maintained up in the pure Alpine region 
of the Pauline faith is the exception rather than the rule. 
For few are so consistent in their logic as Paul, so thorough 
in the application of first principles, so possessed by the 
love of Christ, and therefore so jealous of every other servi- 
tude. Paul’s doctrine is, after all, a heroic doctrine, and it 
needs spiritual heroes to appreciate it and do it justice. 
Besides, it has to be remembered that while Paul had his 
experience of legalism before his conversion, for most men 
it comes after. Few escape taking the spiritual disease at 
some time or other. 

The Galatian Church caught the evil infection from the 
Judaist propagandists, and so Paul must argue the matter 
with them. The heads of his argument lie before us. How 
it told on the first readers we do not know; to ourselves it 
may appear of varying value, and occasionally such as to 
remind us that Paul was once a disciple of the Rabbis. 
The first proof is not the least convincing, being a direct 
appeal to experience. How, asks the Apostle, did ye receive 
the Spirit who wrought in you and through you so mightily; 
by doing legal works, or by believing the good tidings ye 
heard from my lips? And if in this way your Christian life 
began, why forsake it now? If faith was so powerful at 
first, why should it not be equally powerful all through? 
Listen not to the men who would enslave you to the 
law; listen rather to God, who gave you His spirit and 
wrought miracles among you, beforé ever you heard a 
word of circumcision or the Jewish law, thereby show- 
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ing that these things are no wise necessary or conducive 
to salvation. 

To be noted in this first line of reasoning is the pointed 
way in which law is opposed to faith, and flesh to spirit. 
‘Received ye the spirit from the works of the law, or from 
the hearing of faith?”’ ‘‘ Having begun in the spirit, are ye 
now being perfected in the flesh?’ We have here two of 
the great Pauline antitheses. 

The Apostle’s next appeal is to the history of Abraham,* 
obviously an important topic in an argument with men 
enamoured of Judaism. If he could make it appear that 
history was on his side, a great point would be gained. 
To what extent is he successful? To this extent, at least, 
that in the patriarch’s history acceptableness to God is 
associated with faith, and the promise embraces in its scope 
the Gentiles. The story makes the broad impression that 
men please God not by doing this or that, but by believing 
in Him, and that whoever believes in God, whether Jew or 
Gentile, may hope to share in His grace. This lengtha 
modern student of Scripture may go, without pretending to 
find Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, in the technical 
theological sense, in the book of Genesis. 

The next point the Apostle makes is this: while by faith 
you share the blessing of Abraham, what you get from the 
law is not blessing but cursing.” Is it not written, ‘‘ Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in all things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them”? The most 
notable thing in this section of the argument is the saying 
concerning the function of Christ in relation to the law’s 
curse. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us; the proof that He was made a 
curse being that He suffered death in the form of cruci- 
fixion.’ This is doubtless one of the great Pauline logia ; 


1 iii. 6-9, 2 iii, 10-14, 8 iii), 13° 
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a new utterance but an old thought, dating even in its 
expression from early years. It is more than the simple 
statement of a religious faith; it contains the germ of a 
theological theory ; for latent in it is the principle that the 
Redeemer of men must share their lot in order that they 
may share His privilege, a principle of which we shall find 
other exemplifications in Paul’s Epistles. 

The Apostle proceeds to base an argument on the mere 
date of the Sinaitic legislation.1 Given above four hundred 
years after the promise, and of course not for the purpose of 
setting it aside, the law must have been intended to per- 
form some function in subordination to the promise. This 
at once raises the question, what was that function? 
“What then the law?’’” Paul’s full answer to the ques- 
tion is not given here; we must wait for it till we come 
to his Epistle to the Romans. What he does say in the 
present Hpistle is a little obscure, owing to the rapid move- 
ment of his thought, which rushes on like a mountain 
torrent. Had we no other information as to his doctrine 
concerning the law, we might readily take his meaning to 
be that it was added to restrain transgression. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that he means to suggest that 
the law was given in favour of transgression,® to provoke 
resistance to its behests. This is certainly a very bold idea, 
but it is none the less likely to be Pauline. The Apostle’s 
whole doctrine of the law is one of the most startlingly 
original features in his apologetic system of thought, which 
we might be tempted to regard as an extravagance into 
which he was driven by the exigencies of controversy. 
This, however, would be a very mistaken idea. It is, we 
may be sure, no hastily extemporized theory, but the care- 
fully thought out solution of a problem which pressed 

1 iii, 15-18. ? iii. 19. 

8 So Lipsius, Die Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre, p. 75 (1853), Menegoz 
and many others. ; 
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heavily on Paul’s mind, from the day he arrived at the 
conclusion that the law, whatever it might be good for, was 
certainly not the way to the attainment of righteousness. 

While failing to give a full statement of the solution in 
this Epistle the Apostle makes some very instructive sug- 
gestions respecting the law’s function. For this purpose he 
employs three comparisons, likening the law first to a gaoler 
who, after provoking men to transgression, throws them 
into prison, and keeps them there under lock and key; 
next to a pedagogus, entrusted with the moral supervision 
of a child;? lastly, to the guardians and stewards who have 
charge of the person and property of the heir to an estate 
during the time of his minority. All three comparisons 
have one general object in view, to show how the law might 
have areal function, yet only a temporary one issuing in 
release from its power. The gaoler’s function is real and 
necessary, but the time comes when the prisoner must be 
set free. The pedagogus in a Greek or Roman family 
served a useful if humble purpose in the moral nurture of 
a child of tender years, but in due course the child outgrew 
his influence. The care of guardians and stewards is most 
necessary to the well-being of an heir and the preservation 
of his inheritance, but it ceases, as matter of course, when 
he comes of age. The figures all serve further to convey a 
hint as to the comparatively ungenial nature of the law’s 
function; to exhibit it as such, that the subject of it will | 
be glad to escape from it when the time of release arrives. 
It appears at its worst under the figure of a gaoler; less 
repulsive under the guise of the pedagogus, because the 
subject is now conceived not as a criminal but as a child, 
though even his mode of treatment is harsh compared with 

1 iii, 23. Lin 

* iii. 24, maidaywyds is untranslatable because the function is unknown 
among us, 


8 iy. 2. émirpéous, haying charge of the person; olxovéuous, having charge of 
the property. 
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that of a parent;1 least irksome under the final figure, for 
now the child is grown to be a youth, and the guardians 
and stewards do not forget what he will be ere long, yet 
becoming increasingly unwelcome as the future heir ad- 
vances towards maturity, and longs with growing eagerness 
for escape from authority into self-control. Under all three 
aspects, even the mildest, the reign of law is bearable only 
for a time, creating in the subject an irrepressible desire for 
liberty. 

2. Liberty came with Jesus Christ. Of this congenial 
theme Paul goes on to speak. He introduces the subject in 
connection with the last of the above-mentioned compari- 
sons, which he regards as the most important of the three, 
as appears from the formal manner in which he brings it 
in: ‘‘Now I say,” etc.2 He has hinted already at the 
truth that with Christ the era of liberty or true sonship 
began,* but he is able now to make a more adequate state- 
ment of the fact, in connection with the figure of the heir 
in a state of pupillage, which gives it an effective setting, 
and brings out the epoch-making significance of the advent of 
Jesus in the general religious history of the world. In terms 
of that figure he represents the advent as marking the 
point at which mankind, the son of God, arrived at its 
majority. Then commenced the era of grace, of liberty, of 
sonship, of the new humanity in which is neither Jew nor 
Greek, slave nor free, male nor female, but all are one in 
Christ. It is a truly magnificent thought, one of the 
greatest in the whole range of Paulinism. And one cannot 


1 This is the point emphasised by Lipsius, Die Paul. Rechtfertigungslehre, 
p- 80. The pedagogus acts with rigour, not with love. On the other hand, 
Menegoz thinks that the temporariness of the office is the one thing to be 
insisted on, Le Péché et la Redemption, p. 115. But there ig a reference to 
both aspects. 
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but feel with what powerful effect Christ’s agency in bring- 
ing about the great change is spoken of in association with 
this grand philosophic idea. ‘‘ But when the fulness of the 
time came, God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, that He might redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons.”’* Here 
is another great Pauline logion, a fresh contribution to the 
theology of the cross, applying the principle of solidarity 
between Redeemer and redeemed in a new direction. The 
subjects of redemption being under law, the Redeemer also 
came under law, that by this act of grace He might put 
an end for ever to the state of legal bondage. It is 
noteworthy that the Apostle refers not only to Christ’s~ 
subjection to law, but to his birth. Why is this? Per- 
haps we should avoid too recondite explanations, and adopt 
the simple suggestion that the form of subjection to law 
which he has in his mfnd is circumcision, the bone of con- 
tention between himself and the Judaist. In that case his 
thought may be thus paraphrased : Jesus came to be born of 
woman, and then, being a Jew, to be circumcised, and so to 
deliver us from bondage to that rite and all that goes along 
with it. Thus viewed, this great text ascribes redemptive 
power, not merely to Christ’s death, but to His whole state 
of gracious humiliation. 

The objective ideal significance of Christ’s coming being 
that it-inaugurated the new era of filial freedom—prison 
doors opened, children grown to manhood, the heir no — 
longer a minor, it is easy to see what duty is incumbent on 
the Christian. It is to understand the nature of the new 
era in which he lives, to enter sympathetically into its 
spirit, and subjectively to realise its lofty ideal. Obligation 
lies on him to be free indeed, as a son of God arrived at his 
majority. That accordingly is what the Apostle next pro- 


* Gal. iy. 4, 5. The idea of adoption will come up for discussion at a later 3 
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ceeds to insist on. Appealing once more to the experience 
of his readers in confirmation of the view of Christianity he 
has just presented, ‘“‘ Did you not,’’ he asks in effect, “‘ find 
something in your own hearts which told you that Jesus 
came to introduce the era of sonship? Was there not a 
spirit in you which made you call God Father? It was 
God sending the spirit of His own well-beloved Son into 
your breasts, that you might be sons in feeling as well as in 
legal standing. Be faithful then to that spirit whose prompt- 
ings ye once obeyed. Return not again to bondage, to the 
weak and beggarly elements, whether of Jewish legalism or 
of Pagan superstition, from which it was the very purpose 
of Christ’s coming to redeem you.’”’! Such is the drift of 
chapter iv. 6-20, omitting points of minor importance. 
With this pathetic appeal the Apostle might well have 
concluded his argument. But his active mind is full of 
ideas, and he has yet another train of thought in reserve 
by which he hopes to commend his doctrine of Christian 
freedom from the law to the acceptance of his readers. 
Abraham having done service in establishing the doctrine, 
his family is now made to perform its part by the allegory 
of Sarah and Hagar and their sons.?. Here again the Chris- 
tian Apostle and Prophet may appear to be clad in the robe 
of a Rabbi, but let not that be to his prejudice. Take the 
allegory for what it is worth; as poetry rather than logic, 
meant not so much to convince the reason as to captivate 
the imagination. If it served that purpose at a great crisis 
in the world’s religious history, was it not worth while, even 
if it should be of little value to us? At the very least, it 


1 The words are generally interpreted as having this double reference. 
Drovxéia means literally the letters of the alphabet ranged in rows, and the idea 
suggested is that the Jewish and pagan religions were fit only for the childhood 
of the world, when men were, as it were, only learning their letters. 

2 Chap. iv. 21-31. Vide on this Prof. Findlay’s most felicitous commentary 
on the Epistle (Expositor’s Bible). He hits off the spirit of the passage by the 
remark: ‘He will tell his ‘ children’ a story.” 
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has autobiographical interest, for the prose poem bears a 
date upon it. It comes to us from the period of the retire- 
ment in Arabia, and we scent the keen air of the desert as 
we read it. Let us read and silently enjoy, abstaining from 
the stupidity of a prosaic detailed interpretation. 

One can understand the passionate earnestness with 
which this man of prophetic, poetic soul, true son of the 
Jerusalem above, once more appeals to the Galatians to 
stand fast in their Christ-bought liberty, and not to become 
reintangled in a yoke of bondage, and warns them that that 
must be the inevitable effect of their submitting to the rite 
of circumcision. And how welcome, after the subtle argu- 
mentation of the previous chapter, the brief sententious 
statement of the healthy normal Christian attitude on all 
such questions as were in debate. ‘‘ We (Christians who 
know where they are) in the Spirit from faith wait for the 
hope of righteousness. For in Christ neither circumcision 
availeth anything nor uncircwmcision, but faith energetic 
through love.” This is another of the great Pauline words, 
having for its import: circumcision et hoc genus omne, good 
for nothing, faith good for everything ; good to begin with, 
and not less good to end with; good to sanctify as well as 
to justify, because it is a powerful practical force operating 
through the highest motive, love. 

_ 8. On the Apostle’s warning against the abuse of liberty 
(chap. v. 13-26) little need be said, beyond remarking that 
on this score he exhibits here, as always, a most becoming 
sensitiveness. He traces the source of abuse to the flesh 
and finds the antidote in walking by the Spirit.’ He makes 
no attempt here, as in Romans, to show how moral license 
is excluded by a right view of the relation subsisting be- 
tween the Christian and Christ, but he compensates for that 


1 Chap. v. 1-4, : # 
* More will be said on this text in a future paper. 
3 Chap. v. 16. 
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lack by drawing up two lists of the works of the flesh and 
of the Spirit respectively, that the one may repel by its 
hideousness, and the other draw by its winsomeness. How 
strange that the facts of human life should supply material 
for so tremendous a contrast! Stranger still that it should 
be possible to find materials for the contrast within the 
religious world! For the fruit of the Spirit: love, joy, 
peace, etc., is set over against the spiritual vices connected 
with the “‘carnality of religious contention,” not less than 
against the coarser vices of the irreligious sensualist. It is 
easy to be a religious partisan, regeneration is not necessary 
for that ; the difficulty is to be a true Christian. 

The postscript * must not be passed over in silence. After 
the speech to Peter, it is the most characteristic thing in 
the Epistle. The letter has been written at white heat, 
dictated more rapidly than the amanuwensis can write it 
down. Paul reads it over, finds he has still something to say, 
writes it down himself, in large, bold, inelegant characters,. 
unmistakable by any one who has seen his handwriting be- 
fore. The sentiments are as unmistakably Pauline as the 
penmanship. Here is no elaborate reasoning, whether of 
the ex-Rabbi or of the theological doctor, but abrupt, im- 
passioned, prophetic utterances of déepest convictions: the 
zealots for Judaism, hollow hypocrites ; the cross of Christ 
the sole worthy ground of glorying; circumcision nothing, 
the new Christian creation in the individual and in the 
community everything ; the men who adopt this for their 
motto, the true Israel of God, on whom may God’s peace. 


ever rest. 
A. B. Bruce. 
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ABOUT THE SIXTH HOUR. 


Ir is always regrettable when a controversy between two 
scholars ends in an irreconcilable difference about a matter 
of fact—as to matters of opinion people will always differ— 
and that seems to be the case in the controversy between 
Dr. Sanday and Dr. Dods in THE Exposrror, IV., pp. 238, 
396. As some interesting problems of biblical antiquities 
are connected with the point in dispute, it may be useful to 
attempt to determine what are the facts; and this attempt 
is all the more required because of the very inaccurate 
account of the reckoning of hours in the day given in 
most handbooks; see e.g. the latest edition of Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, in the article ‘‘ Hora.”’ 

In much that has been written on the subject, obscurity 
and even error have been caused by confusion between the 
two senses of the word day:*' (1) What the Romans called 
the civil Day, including a day and a night; (2) the natural 
day as distinguished from the night, viz., the period that 
extends between sunrise and sunset. We shall distinguish 
the two senses of the word by using the capital letter for 
the civil Day. 

In the first century of our era, the day was divided, in 
popular language, into 12 equal parts or hours, which 
varied in length according to the season, being about 75 
minutes long in midsummer, 60 minutes long at the equi- 
noxes, and 45 minutes long in midwinter. The time of day 
was expressed by mentioning the nearest complete hour ; 
and only in rare and exceptional cases do we find any 
attempt to indicate time more precisely. The expression, 


' Bilfinger, who has done so much to clear up the subject, has fallen a victim 
to this confusion; and has used facts concerning the one day as evidence about 
the other kind of day. 
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“the first hour,’’ indicated the time when the shadow on 
the dial reached the mark which showed that one-twelfth of 
the day had elapsed ; and the expression, “the sixth hour,” 
indicated the time when the shadow on the dial reached the 
mark which showed that six-twelfths of the day had elapsed. 
The ‘‘sixth hour,”’ then, indicated mid-day at all seasons of 
the year. This point is most important, and is misstated in 
almost every handbook (e.g., in a newly published Latin 
grammar, which reached me as I am writing). The hours 
were indicated to the eye on the sun-dial, and also to the ear 
by various devices, as, for example, in Trimalchio’s house 
by a trumpeter; and common language adapted itself to 
these well-marked periods. Even in countries where few 
dials or other devices for measuring time existed, usage 
followed the established custom. Similarly, at the present 
day, in some remote Turkish village where not a single 
clock or watch exists, all the people reckon by hours of the 
clock; but the reckoning is very rough, and the ancient 
popular reckoning was also very rough. Mid-day was the 
best marked period, when the sun is in mid-heaven; and 
“the sixth hour” in common usage indicated in a vague 
way the time when the sun is near the zenith. Still more 
elastic, of course, was the expression, ‘‘about the sixth 
hour,” which, except where the circumstances of the speaker 
imply better opportunity for precise reckoning, cannot be 
interpreted more accurately than somewhere between 11 
a.m. and 1 p.m. In this rough, popular language, little 
attempt was made to reckon any other hour except ‘‘ the 
third” and “the ninth hour,’ which meant a time when 
the sun was fairly well up in the heavens. This may seem 
to us intolerably loose; but it serves very well in practice in 
a country where there are no trains to catch. To the — 
Oriental mind, the question between the third hour and the 


1 Eyen where there are trains in Turkey, the ordinary native comes at sunrise 
to the station, and waits patiently till the train is ready, perhaps at noon. g 
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sixth is not more important than the doubt between 12.5 
and 12.10 p.m. is to us. 

A discrepancy between two witnesses, one of whom 
declares that an event occurred at the sixth hour (when 
the sun was in mid-heaven), while the other asserts that it 
took place at the third hour (when the sun was half-way 
up), may be illustrated by a doubt that sometimes occurs 
in Ogham inscriptions. A line perpendicular to the central 
dividing line means I, while one inclined about 45° means 
R; but what is to be made of one which, through careless 
engraving, is inclined about 75°? Opinions will differ, and 
some distinguished scholars will be found to assert positively 
that the stone reads I, while others will assert equally 
positively that it reads R. So it was formerly with the 
hours in ancient times: ordinary people had not the means 
of distinguishing accurately, and differed in opinion accord- 
ingly. Godet’s remark that the Apostles had no watches 
has been called flippant; but it touches the critical point. 
The Apostles had no means of avoiding the difficulty as to 
whether it was the third or the sixth hour when the sun 
was near mid-heaven, and they cared very little about the 
point. 

In the highly organised life of Rome and a few other great 
cities there was more accurate reckoning; but their reckon- 
ing was by hours, where we reckon by minutes. No one 
ever thought of, or had any term to express, minuter 
divisions of time than the hour; and, in Latin idiom, “in 
the lapse of an hour” (hore momento) is used where we 
should now say ‘‘in a second.” But the highly civilized 
inhabitant of Rome was as much superior in accuracy to 
the ruder peoples as a modern business man is to an ancient 
Roman, or an astronomer to a business man. , 

The night was, in popular language, not divided into 
hours, but into watches: some rare examples of the use of 
hours of the night may be neglected. The division of the 
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day into hours sprang from the use of the sun-dial, and its 
peculiar character, i.e., the varying length of the hours, was 
conditioned by its origin: hours of the night could be 
measured only by water-glass, or some similar means, 
which would give divisions of equal length during all 
seasons of the year, and not varying hours like those of 
the day. 

The civil Day was not divided into hours ; it was a purely 
religious, legal, and scientific entity, and did not affect in 
any way popular division of time. Among the Greeks and 
the Jews it began at sunset; among the Romans it began 
at midnight. The fact that the Christian Day began at 
sunset is significant as to the Eastern, and not Roman, 
origin of all those forms into which the idea enters. There 
was no gévice practised by the ancients for dividing the civil 
Day into parts; and such a division could never in any 
way come to affect ordinary thought or habits. Where 
water-glasses (clepsydr@), which indicated hours of unvary- 
ing length, were employed to measure hours of the natural 
day, some device was applied in order to make them 
show hours of varying length at different seasons of the 
year. 

Such expressions as ‘“‘ the first hour,” “‘ the sixth hour,” 
have then only one meaning. An overwhelming mass of 
authority proves this usage; any exception to it must be 
established on its own merits. But the usage was not 
specially Roman. It was learned by the Romans from the 
Greeks, along with the sun-dial, the water-glass, and other 
scientific instruments. Dr. Sanday therefore was right in 
criticising Dr. Dods’s use of the term, “the Roman reckon- 
ing” to indicate this usage of speech; and Dr. Dods could’ 
only defend it as a rough way of expressing the fact that 

this usage was practically universal in the Greco-Roman fi 
world. But we cannot allow that Dr. Sanday is right in 
saying “the Romans had two methods of reckoning the_ 


~>__ 
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hours of the day”; he was more careful at first, when 
he said, ‘‘ the evidence perhaps does not permit us to say 
the hours, but the day’’; but even this is not quite right. 
He should say, “‘the Romans used the term day in two 
different senses, but reckoned the hours only by one 
day.” 

This supposed second method of reckoning the hours is 
a mere fiction, constructed as a refuge of despairing 
harmonisers,| and not a jot of evidence for it has ever 
been given that will bear scrutiny. The stock example is 
that of Polycarp’s death at the eighth hour: it is argued 
that martyrdoms regularly took place before noon, and that 
the time must in this case be stated according to a reckon- 
ing from midnight.* I quite admit that, in ordinary prac- 
tice, executions took place in the forenoon; but this arose 
merely from the fact that the early morning hours were the 
time for work, and that the fifth hour, or at latest noon, 
brought the day’s business to an end, so far as judicial and 
legal duties and all that arose out of them were concerned.’ 
But there sometimes occurred cases in which circumstances 
caused the execution to linger on until the afternoon, and 
Polycarp’s trial is one of these cases. Several excellent 
authorities have declared that the hour of Polycarp’s death 
may quite fairly be taken as ‘the eighth hour” in the or- 
dinary sense, about 2 p.m.; but I do not know that the 


case has ever been quite rightly put: the tale shows clearly 
that Polycarp died after noon. 


1 Dr. Sanday, much as he would evidently like it, rightly accepts the con- 
clusion that there is not evidence to justify it. It is of course impossible and 
unnecessary to prove that a second method of reckoning did not exist. It can 
only be shown that no evidence for it exists, and that it is not consistent with 
the method of reckoning and thinking customary among the ancients. 

* In discussing this question I have in view particularly the paper of Rey. J. 
A. Cross on the subject, and the questions which he proposes as needing 
solution, as to the hour of executions, ete. See Classical Review, June, 1891. — 

* This statement is made especially about the Greek provinces, but it is not 
very inaccurate even if applied to Rome under the Empire. 
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At a first glance it certainly seems as if Polycarp, having 
been arrested the previous evening and conducted to Smyrna, 
was tried before the pro-consul sitting in the stadium in 
the morning and executed immediately afterwards, owing to 
the hurry of the people. Thus his execution would take 
place about 8 or 9 a.m. But on closer inspection we see 
that, when Polycarp was tried, the sports were already 
over,' and the president declared it was not legal for him 
to reopen them and give Polycarp to the beasts. We can 
hardly suppose that the sports concluded much before mid- 
day, and the recorded facts afford a perhaps unique piece 
of evidence as to the Asian custom in these shows. 

Polycarp perished at the eighth hour, two hours after 
- midday. The events leading up to his death, though 
performed with great rapidity (as is expressly mentioned) 
must have taken some little time. Suitable wood had to 
be found and brought to the stadium. There were eager 
agents to run and fetch it; yet it needed some time for 
them to leave their places in the vast auditorium, to go out 
and get the wood, to bring it back, to pile the pyre, to fix 
the upright stake, to bind Polycarp to it after discussing 
whether or not they should, according to the usual custom, 
nail him to it, and to light the wood. The fire did not easily 
reach the martyr, being blown by the wind; and thus some 
time elapsed before his death took place. For the trial 
itself some time must be allowed; the regular forms of 
procedure must have been gone through by a punctilious 


1 We can naturally understand that the sports would not be interrupted in 
order to permit the trial to take place. We note also that the search for 
Polycarp was made in accordance with the shouts of the crowd at the close of 
the venatio on the Friday. 

2 T used formerly to understand the president to mean that the sports finished _ 
on the preceding day; but this isnot correct. The people’s demand for the 
beasts implies that the beasts had been shown immediately before and were 
still at hand. 
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Roman official, although, as usual, many of them are 
omitted in the narrative ; they began from the constituting 
of the court, and the formal identification of the prisoner, 
and finished with the formal writing out of the sentence, 
which was then read by the proconsul himself. I quite allow 
that the impatience of the crowd hurried the procedure ; 
but Roman officials were methodical, and the proconsul 
was personally inclined to postpone the decision, and to 
hear the prisoner defend his views at length. It is clear 
then that Polycarp was not introduced until the sports 
were over for the day ; and, as the whole scene must have 
taken between two and three hours, we may fairly suppose 
that the fifth hour was the conclusion of the sports. 
Scrutinizing the narrative of Polycarp’s arrest, we notice 
that he was arrested near sunset on the Friday; and that 
the place was a villa at some distance from the city 
(whither Polycarp had gone from the villa near the city to 
which he first retired). He was allowed to pray for two 
hours. After this, ‘‘ when the hour for departure arrived,” 
he was conducted to Smyrna on the Saturday. The hour 
for departure is distinguished from the end of the prayer; 
and it is clear that the departure was postponed till next 
morning. It would take place at a very early hour on 
Saturday ; but we see that, owing to the distance, he did 
not reach Smyrna till the games had begun. When they 
were over, Polycarp was brought before the proconsul; and 
the whole crowd waited to hear the result. The trial thus 
began somewhere about half an hour before noon. : 
Incidentally, this explanation furnishes also the explana- 
tion of what has always seemed to me the great difficulty in 
accepting the narrative as minutely correct. How could 
Jews on a Sabbath, and a Sabbath of unusual sanctity, be 
present at games in the stadium? I have consulted many 
authorities on this point, without finding any satisfactory 
explanation; yet the conviction always remained in my 
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mind that the explanation would be found hereafter. It is 
that the Jews were not present at the games, but came to 
the trial; and learning the situation from the eager ministers 
who rushed to the baths and the shops to fetch fuel, they 
joined in the execution, which was perfectly lawful for 
them. 

May we not infer from this that the fifth hour was ordi- 
narily the end of such sports on the Ionian coast? The 
idea is widespread that the sports lasted through the 
whole day ; but, in a luxurious and rather lazy country, it 
is not probable that they made a toil of a pleasure; and 
those who try it will find that, when (as was then usual) the 
day’s duties begin before sunrise, no pleasure is to be ob- 
tained by prolonging exhibitions even in February at 
Smyrna beyond noon at latest. 

Further, when we remember that in Acts xix., according 
to Codex Bez@, Paul preached in the school of Tyrannus 
at Ephesus from the fifth to the tenth hour, may we not 
connect this with the fact that ordinary duties ceased an 
hour before noon, and that the school then became vacant, 
and Paul could use it during the hours which were ordi- 
narily devoted to rest ? 

Pionius died at Smyrna at the tenth hour. We may 
explain the lateness of the hour by supposing, (1) that his 
trial was not first on the list for the day ; (2) that it took a 
considerable time, being protracted by the torture inflicted 
on him; (3) that the preparations for burning him took 
longer time than in the case of Polycarp; (4) that he had to 
be conducted from the court to the place of execution. 

In the case of martyrdom by wild beasts in the sports, it 
is obvious from the preceding remarks that they occurred in 
the early hours of the day. 

W. M. Ramsay, 
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2. HOLY VIOLENCE. 


_ Marr, xa. 1274 


Frew things in the Gospels are more beautiful than the 
relations to one another of Jesus and the Baptist. John’s 
trial came when the popularity of Jesus began to eclipse 
his own. Busybodies were not awanting to kindle in his 
heart feelings of jealousy by pointing out that the crowds 
that formerly thronged to him had gone away to Jesus. 
But he put these suggestions-aside and rose nobly above 
his temptation. He told his unwise friends that a man 
can receive nothing except it be given him from above. 
He had had his own day and his own share, and now Jesus 
had received His; and, if the success of Jesus was greater 
than his own, he could rejoice in it, as the friend of the 
bridegroom does on the wedding-day, when the _ bride- 
groom carries off the prize of love and beauty: ‘‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.’ The trial of Jesus came 
when John sent from his prison to ask, ‘‘ Art thou He that 
should come, or look we for another ?’’ In this question 
there was a tone of disappointment and depreciation, which 
was fitted to have a prejudicial influence on the fortunes 
of Jesus; for, if John doubted, might not all be excused 
for hesitating? Jesus felt the blow; but, as soon as. the 
messengers of John were departed, He rallied from it; His 
mind was invaded with an access of sympathy and generous 
enthusiasm towards John; and He poured out on His fore- 
runner a high-strung panegyric, in which, having touched 
on the outstanding features of his character, He declared, 
“Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of 


* “And from the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force.” 


’ 
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women there hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist.” 

This verse is a continuation of the eulogy. Having com- 
pleted the description of John’s personal character, Jesus 
goes on to speak of his work and its results; and He still 
continues in the same high-strung and poetical strain. 
Hence the figurative and obscure terms in which His mean- 
ing is expressed. But we must hold fast to the thread of 
connexion—that we are in the middle of a panegyric on the 
Baptist ’—for it is this which determines the sense. 


The mere sound of the words does not at once suggest 
their true meaning, but rather the reverse. But this is not 
unusual in the language of poetry; and it was far from 
unusual with Jesus, in His most exalted moods, to wrap 
His meaning up in enigmatical terms. 

When the kingdom of heaven is spoken of as “suffering 
violence,” the first idea which the words suggest is that 
a reference is being made to the persecutions to which 
Christianity has been so frequently subjected. And in this 
sense the words have sometimes been understood. But a 
reference to persecution is quite out of place at this point 
in the eulogy on John; nor, indeed, is it historical that at 
the date when the words were spoken Christianity had 
been suffering persecution. - 

In like manner we must put aside the notion, supported 
by Weiss and Morison, that the reference is to the attempts 
made by some of the hearers of Jesus, who united political 
and Messianic ambitions with their enthusiasm for Him, 


1 It is true that in the preceding verse the strain of panegyric is dropped for 
a moment in the remarkable words: “Notwithstanding he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” That, however, it is immediately re- 
sumed again is indicated by the 5¢ at the beginning of our verse, on which 
Bengel has this note: “‘ Antitheton, hoc sensu: quamquam Johannes minor est. 
minimo in regno Seo Or nee) ae jam ab initio dierum Johannis regnum 
colorum vim facit.’ 


VoL. VII. 15 
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to Lane on the realisation of His eaiae ie violent 
means. This seems to receive some justification from the 
fact that the word rendered ‘‘ take by force” in this text is 
the same (dp7dfw) as that employed when it is said that 
they attempted to take Him by force and make Him a 
king. But this coincidence is purely accidental. A refer- 
ence here to such unholy violence on Christ’s behalf is as 
out of place as a reference to the violence of persecution: 
it has no connexion with the strain of thought which Jesus 
is pursuing. 

What He has in view is to characterize the results of the 
Baptist’s work, in so far as they were good and gratifying— 
that is, in so far as they were due to John. The lack of 
results, from His own work as well as John’s, due to the 
unresponsiveness of their hearers, is enlarged upon later. 
But here He is dealing with the revival of the spiritual life 
of the country caused by John’s preaching. 

Its features were that the kingdom of heaven suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force. The kingdom 
of heaven seems to be conceived of as a city which the 
besiegers are determined to capture, because their hearts 
are set upon the treasures which it contains. It ‘ suffereth 
violence’’ when they overcome the obstacles which stand 
in the way of their entrance to it; and then, being in, they 
take possession of its treasures—they ‘‘ take it by force.” ? 

There_is an alternative rendering of the first clause 
(adopted by Melancthon, Bengel, Baur, Stier, etc.): 
Audferar may be middle, instead of passive,® and signify 


‘offereth violence,’ or ‘‘entereth with violence.” The > 


kingdom of heaven coming or entering with violence, as a 
consequence of the Baptist’s activity, would naturally refer 
to the vehemence with which John inspired men to preach 


1 Querela incipit versu 16. Meroe 
2 Meyer quotes from Thucydides, réNeus Tas Pons, 
5 Sepe LXX, Pid touar ponunt, vim adhibeo.—BencEn. 
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it, or to the fact that it became a universal theme of talk 
and testimony. And this agrees well with the form of the 
verse in St. Luke:! ‘Since that time the kingdom of God 
is preached and every man presseth into it’’: where two 
results of John’s work are emphasized—the earnest preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the earnest hearing of it. The two 
things are really inseparable: they are the two sides of 
every genuine revival. 


There is a holy violence in the preaching of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

There are truths of Christianity which it is impossible to 
believe earnestly without feeling a certain heat and urgency 
in setting them forth. Such, for example, were the topics 
which the Baptist handled. He brought sin to remem- 
brance; he warned men to flee from the wrath to come; 
he attacked public wrongs and abuses. Anyone who puts 
his heart into such themes has to assail men; his tone and 
manner must be rousing and threatening; it is intolerable 
to have such things spoken of in cold blood. But truths 
of an entirely opposite character may inspire a similar 
urgency. The sense of the greatness of salvation and of 
how much those are missing who neglect it; the philan- 
thropic passion for the good of humanity and the onward 
march of progress; the warmth of love to Christ and 
devotion to His purpose of saving men can produce a fire 
of earnestness not less influential than that kindled by the 
terror of the Lord. 

There is a temperament which imparts to preaching this 
militant and violent character. John undoubtedly had it. 
St. Paul had it in another form. He was fond of military 

1 In St. Luke it does not occur in the panegyric on the Baptist. The con- 
nexion in which it does occur is very difficult (xvi. 16); but there also, as here, 
what our Lord is characterizing is the hearty and enthusiastic reception of the 


message of John among the common people and the degraded classes, as con- 
trasted with its rejection by the upper classes. 
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images in ‘describing his work; and, in a memorable 
passage, he makes use of the very one here employed—the 
capture of a city: ‘For the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds, casting down imaginations and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ.” Itis the temperament of the missionary, the 
reformer, the evangelist; and names distinguished by it 
might be mentioned in every era of revival. 

This need not be the only mood of the preacher. While 
Jesus says here that the kingdom of heaven cometh with 
violence, He says elsewhere that it cometh ‘‘ without 
observation”; and, while the preacher is here compared to 
one breaking into a city, he is compared elsewhere to the 
shepherd, who carries the lambs in his arms; to the sower, 
who has long patience, waiting for the appearance of the 
blade; to the fisher, who must sometimes be content to 
toil all the night and catch nothing. Such images suggest 
that there is much work for God whose processes are silent 
and whose results are distant. Yet, though not the only 
mood of the preacher, the mood which urges him forth to 
take men by storm and to fling himself against the strong- 
holds of evil without calculating the consequences is a 
legitimate state of mind. It is more: it is sometimes 
obligatory; it ought not to be so rare as itis. The great 
preachers of the New Testament were accused of being 
mad. The Baptist was so reproached; so was Jesus Him- 
self; so was St. Paul; at Pentecost St. Peter and his 
associates were charged with being full of new wine. How 
long will it be before some preachers are so accused! The 
wheel of routine goes round, and the old straw is threshed 
for the thousandth time; all.is sober and sensible, but 


cold and unimpressive; and the strongholds of iniquity in | 
the heart of the individual and in the practices of the | 
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community remain unvanquished and uninvaded. It is one 
of the marks of a genuine revival to disturb this slumber 
and make preaching urgent and vehement. 


On the other hand, there is a holy violence on the part of 
the hearers of the kingdom of heaven—“ the violent take it 
by force.” 

Stier ridicules the idea that there can be any allusion in 
‘the violent” to the fact that many of the subjects of the 
Baptist’s revival belonged to those classes in which violence 
is chronic. But this is not so certain. The publicans and 
sinners were the most conspicuous followers of both John 
and Jesus; and there may be an allusion to this fact in the 
name by which those who capture the treasure are char- 
acterized. The publicans and sinners were children of im- 
pulse, who had rushed into evil without calculating the con- 
sequences ; this exposed them the more to the force of the 
Baptist’s appeals, because they could not hide their sins ; 
and then, when they were pointed to the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world, they followed the 
good impulse with the same simplicity and directness with 
which they had followed evil ones. But the Pharisee or 
Sadducee had so long been accustomed to the practices and 
the language of religion, that neither the appeals of John 
nor the invitations of Christ could penetrate his hide-bound 
consciousness, or excite in him any longing for the treasures 
of the kingdom. 

The word has, however, a universal application, While, 
on the one hand, the kingdom of God comes with violence 
to enter into those to whom it is sent, there is requisite on 
their part a certain violence of desire and resolution to enter 
into it. 

As the experienced Gossner says, ‘‘ this is not because 
God is unwilling to give the treasures of His kingdom or 
requires them to be purchased by sour toil and at heavy 
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cost. On the contrary, He gives everything for nothing. 
As far as He is concerned, the kingdom is not a stronghold 
needing to be captured, but a city with open gates. All 
things are ready, the table is spread, all are invited to the 
marriage supper. The King is even angry at those who 
will not come.” 

But in man’s own heart and in his circumstances there 
are obstacles which can only be overcome by a certain holy 
violence. In some cases there are evil associations and 
companionships from which it is necessary to break away. 
When a man has lived a lifetime in sin, he “‘is holden with 
the cords’’ of the past; and, unless he is roused by the 
terror of the future or obtains an overpowering sight of the 
destiny which he is missing, he will never escape from the 
coil in which he is enveloped. Hven when he has been 
awakened, he must tear himself away and flee for his life. 
Almost more dangerous is the state of those who are 
conscious of no haunting and tormenting memories, but 
are slumbering in the forms of religion, while their hearts 
are in the world. If in the pulpit there is need of some- 
thing to interrupt routine and clothe the preacher with 
prophetic earnestness, in many a pew there is no less neces- 
sary a new and poignant sense that God, sin and eternity 
are realities, and that the prizes of religion are worth an 
effort and a sacrifice. 

Specially is this necessary at the beginning of the 
religious life. ‘‘ Strive to enter in at the strait gate,’’ said 
our Lord; and the.word is as strong as He could make it: 
literally it is, ““Agonize to enter in.” The first effort to 
withdraw the attention from other things and fix it on 
this supreme concern, the wrench from old associations, the 
first confession of Christ are peculiarly difficult. At this 
point, all the enemies of the-soul put forth their utmost 


strength. One must, therefore, be in dead earnest, and see — 


that his all is at least if he is to overcome. : 
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Yet effort does not cease here. After the city has been 
captured, its treasures have still to be appropriated. Too 
often we are like the children of Israel when they entered 
Canaan, who left much of the land in the hands of the 
enemy, though it was all their own. They would have 
saved themselves from many a harassing attack and humili- 
ating restriction, and would have transmitted to their de- 
scendants spacious times of prosperity and peace, if they 
had acted more fully on the watchword of Joshua, “‘ Be 
strong and of good courage.’’ We are too easily content 
with merely being inside the kingdom: its high attainments, 
its glorious tasks, its joys unspeakable and full of glory we 
think are not for us. But God wishes us to covet earnestly 
the best gifts, and to claim all the rights and privileges. 
of our citizenship in His kingdom. It is one of the best 
signs of a true revival when those who have attained a 
standing in the kingdom are eagerly reaching forth to lay 
ampler hold of its unsearchable riches. 

JAMES STALKER. 


1 Grotius calls attention to Exodus xix. 24: “‘ Let not the priests and the 
people break through to come unto the Lord, lest He break forth upon them,” 
—an instructive contrast between the old dispensation and the new; and the 
verb in the LXX. is that of this text. 
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Luke xu. 1-9. 


<‘ Twat very season,” to which the first verse of this passage 
refers, cannot be fixed chronologically, but it can be char- 
acterised spiritually if we look back to the previous chapter. 
It was a season in which our Lord, like His apostle after- 
wards, was pressed in the spirit;_an ardour unusual, or 
unusually visible, even for Him, glowed in all His words; 
He spoke of the fire He had come to cast on the earth, and 
His intense longing to see it take hold; of the baptism of 
pain that awaited Him, and of the relentless grasp in which 
His soul was held till it should be accomplished ; of the 
signs of coming storm in the sky, and of the wisdom of 
making peace with the adversary while there was yet time. 
We need to remember this spiritual tension, this awful 
feeling of urgency, if we would do justice to our Lord’s 
threefold summons to repentance. 

(1) The circumstances under which the Galileans were 
massacred by Pilate in the temple are unknown, but can 
easily be guessed. The Galileans were the most patriotic 
of the Jews, and it is natural to suppose that a disturbance, 
to which a political colour could be given, was summarily 
quelled by the governor. To the Jews, the action of Pilate 
was a horror of impiety: the temple had been profaned, 
the nation insulted, the instincts of humanity and religion 
outraged. No doubt there was wild excitement in Jeru- 
salem, and it is conceivable that the story was carried to | 
Jesus, aS a person who made Messianic claims of some 
sort, and who might be expected to show a practical interest 
in the honour of the country. 

Jesus startled his informants, as He startles us when we 
read the story, by the abrupt diversion of interest. ‘Do 
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you think that these Galileans were sinners above all 
Galileans, because they have suffered such things? No, I 
tell you: but except you repent, you shall all in like manner 
perish.” Jesus speaks out of that tension of spirit just re- 
ferred to; He has said to Himself, This one thing I do—I 
strive to create in men’s souls the sense of God and of their 
state in His sight, and I must make everything minister 
to that. We can understand in this case how He does it. 
The Jews as a whole were in warm sympathy with the 
Galileans. The same blind patriotism burned in all their 
bosoms, and would eventually lead them as a nation to 
fatal conflict with Rome. Certainly their patriotism pro- 
fessed to be religious; it appealed to God, and rallied round 
the temple and the law; nay, it was the consciousness of 
being God’s people, and of having Him on their side, which 
animated them for battle, even in despair. Yet Jesus knew 
that the path on which the nation had entered could only 
lead to ruin; He knew that God was calling it in Him to 
enter on a different path, to which, as a whole, it showed 
little leaning; and He saw in the death of these Galileans, 
with all its atrocity of circumstance, a picture and pro- 
phecy of the doom, which, within a single generation, 
should overtake the race. 

The moral motive to repentance is plain here. When 
we see lives ruined by the inevitable operation of forces 
which are at work in ourselves, God is summoning us with 
awful earnestness to change our ways. The more signal 


the ruin, the more urgent and imperative is the summons. 


When a career is blighted, a life cut short, a soul slain 
before our eyes, by sins to which we ourselves are not 
strange—by pride, by anger, by lust, by falsehood, by 
cowardice—what is it for? Is the tragic impression made 
upon us only to pass away? Is it to be a nine days’ wonder, 
a thing to talk about, or to preach about? No, it is a 


’ voice from heaven, a voice with.the emphasis of a blow, 
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meant to stagger and shock the careless, and to make them 
think seriously of God. 

(2) The case of the men on whom the tower fell was. 
different. It was exactly what we call an accident, and the 
use made of it by Jesus raises the question whether an 
accident has a moral. The question is very often and very 
confidently answered in the negative; or if a moral is 
admitted, it is limited, so to speak, to the physical sphere; 
the accident, so far as it has a purpose at all, fulfils that 
purpose when it compels men to examine the causes which 
led to it, and to take means to prevent its recurrence. If 
a train leaves the rails, or a ship goes out of her course, and 
runs ashore on an unlighted coast, “‘ the moral”’ is seen in 
the Board of Trade inquiry; if there is an outbreak of 
diphtheria or typhus, it is found in the report of the medical 
officer. When anyone goes outside of these, and after an 
appalling accident, which cuts off many lives in a moment,. 
speaks of it as a ‘‘ warning,’ or ventures to hint repent- 
ance, he runs the risk of being set down as.a heartless 
fool. Why then did our Lord utilize this pure ‘‘ accident,’’ 
which no doubt made an immense sensation in Jerusalem, 
so directly and vehemently in a moral interest? Why did 
He say to people, who had been shocked by it, and who 
had felt as keenly as any moderns could the pitiableness of 
it, and their own inability to render any real help, Except 
ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish ? 

We must admit that in the lips of an unfeeling man, or 
of a man who had only an official interest in speaking 
about repentance, such language would be unpardonably 
offensive. It is the use of it by such men that has brought. 
it to discredit. But Christ’s interest in repentance was an 
absorbing passion; He lived and died to make men other 
than they are; He knew that the change described by this. 
word was the one thing needful for their salvation; He 
knew its immense difficulty, and He grudged everything— * 
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especially He grudged every great and solemn emotion— 
which might have contributed to it, and did not. Men, as 
a rule, have little feeling, and it is this which makes their 
conversion hard. They live, so to speak, on the surface 
of their nature. Their common interests and pre-occupa- 
tions are sufficient to engage them, and even to absorb and 
excite them, but they are rarely sufficient to reveal to them 
the hidden depths of their being, and to let them see that 
life has possibilities, and may have a purpose, which they 
have never contemplated. A great accident may have this 
heart-shaking, heart-searching, heart-revealing power. In 
the sight or the imagination of what has happened; in 
pity for the dead, for the hopes that have died with them, 
for the living they have left behind them ; in the dim sense 
which visits the most hardened and the most unreflecting, 
that the unseen is not far off, that after death comes judg- 
ment, and that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God; in all this solemn experience men get a 
new light upon their nature, were it but for a moment, and 
the preacher of repentance gets a moment for his work, 
which no arrogance and no flippancy of unspiritual criti- 
cism should induce him to throw away. 

The earthquake helped to convert the Philippian jailer ; 
the fall of a tower, a crash on the railway, an explosion in | 
- amine, may help, and if we take Christ’s example here as 
indicating a law, ought to help in the conversion of all who 
are awed and startled by them. Such emotions are the 
opening of the nature to greater depths, the rendering of it 
more accessible to God, more sensible to interests to which 
it has hitherto been indifferent. Our Lord, in this lesson 
on repentance, teaches us that the waste of emotion is a 


serious thing for man, a distressing thing for Him, and for _ 


all workers for God. To see men moved, and moved 
deeply, yet not permanently, and not to the point of chang- 
ing their life to the bottom, and putting it right with God, 
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this it was which straitened His spirit, and moved Him to 
speak with such startling vehemence. 

(3) It is hardly certain that the parable of the fig-tree in 
the vineyard was spoken in the same breath as these {two 
passionate words: the connexion indicated by édeye dé (v. 
6) is rather loose than stringent. But even if it were first 
spoken on another occasion, its insertion here is very appo- 
site, and may serve as an illustration of that guidance of 
the evangelists by a higher wisdom in which their inspira- 
tion as historians is displayed. It rounds off the lessons 


of the passage on repentance; it presents the same appeal, 


with the same importunity, on what seems at first a totally 
different ground. 

There is no denying that the urgency of vv. 1-5 is very 
easily evaded by most men. Massacres and appalling acci- 
dents do not happen every day nor at every door. ‘‘ What 
happened to the Galileans,’’ people say, ‘‘ or to those 
eighteen, is not going to happen to us. I never was ina 
railway collision, I never knew anybody who was; I never 
knew aman killed suddenly, without warning; it is not a 
case that has to be considered, and it is absurd to make the 
bare supposition of it a motive in life. Such appeals miss 
the mark, and produce no effect, but impatient contempt.” 

The parable is Christ’s answer to this sceptical. mood. 
He seems to side with it, but does not allow it to evade 
His earnestness. All this is true, He says; the massacre 
and the sudden deaths are extraordinary resources of which 
God avails Himself; but His goodness also—that goodness, 
which by your own objection so completely makes up life 
that you decline to take anything else into your reckoning 

-—that goodness also is designed to lead you to repentance. 
God tries every way, because men seek to evade Him by 
every way. He tries severity, sudden, exceptional, startling, 
because they take goodness for granted; He tries goodness, 
uniform, ever-renewed, inexhaustibly patient, because He 
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is good, and severity His strange work. But it would be a 
fatal error to presume on His goodness. The parable ends 
with the same inexorable refrain as the verses about the 
Galileans and the fall of the tower. ‘‘If it bear fruit thence- 
forth (Dr. Field renders eis 7d méAXov, on good grounds, 
next year, which is in entire keeping with the rigour of 
Christ’s tone, as if He had said ‘after one chance more), 
well; but if not, thou shalt cut 2¢ down.’” Not to repent 
is perdition, let men argue about it as they please; if 
severity does not startle them into it, if goodness does not 
subdue them to it, they are lost. The sternness and passion 
of these utterances do not deny, or even disguise, the love 
of Christ; they are as truly the expression of it as that cry 
from the depths of a divine despair with which the chapter 
closes, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the pro- 
phets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not.”’ 
Even after this the inexorable note is struck once more: 
“* Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.”’ No one has 
ever spoken so severely and with such awful urgency as 
Jesus, because no one has ever loved like Him. 

To connect the three appeals of this passage in this way 
does not interfere, of course, with the interpretation of 
details in the parable, nor with its primary application to 
the Jewish people; but it keeps uppermost what, I think, 
the evangelist intended to be uppermost—the soul-travail 
of Christ for the conversion of men. The three words- 
which He speaks are three flashes from the fire burning in 


his heart, that passion for God and His kingdom which He is 


found it so hard to kindle in the cold hearts of men. 
JAMES DENNEY. 
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THE EARLIER IDEAS OF ISAIAH. 


THouGH the Book of Isaiah be not disposed throughout on 
a strict chronological principle, it is probable that chapters 
ivi. belong in the main to the earliest period of his pro- 
phetic history. It is extremely difficult no doubt to find a 
historical situation for all parts of chapter i. at an early 
period of his career; but on the other hand the tremendous 
power of the passage and the nature of several of the 
thoughts in it, such as Jehovah’s appeal to heaven and 
earth (for to whom else could He appeal?) that He had 
nourished and brought up children and they had rebelled 
against Him, and the Lament over Jerusalem: ‘‘ How is the 
city that was faithful become an harlot!” suggest a very 
early time. Such figures appear to express the first fresh 
consciousness in the prophet’s mind of the real nature of 
the situation and the meaning of the people’s condition. If 
supposed spoken in the time of Sennacherib, at the end of 
a ministry of forty years, they are very unnatural and lose 
very greatly in meaning. 

From the place of the inaugural vision, chapter vi., in 
the collection it may be supposed that it was not published 
at the time it was revealed, or that it was republished in a 
new connexion. It is the opinion of some scholars that it 
bears marks of having been retouched by the author. This 
is quite possible, for the prophets were always practical 
teachers, and continually kept in view the great object of 
influencing men at the moment in any work which they 
undertook. The desire to reproduce any revelation exactly 

vob. VII. ek 16 
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as it was communicated was always subordinate to the 
desire to influence the people, and, if subsequent revelation 
had supplemented the former before it was committed to 
writing, there was no anxiety felt by the prophet to keep 
the two sedulously apart. It is thought that the picture of 
the desolation of the country and the idea of the hardening 
of the people’s heart under the prophet’s preaching were 
not likely to have been presented so broadly in the vision 
that determined him to assume the réle of prophet. But 
there is one thing always to be remembered in such cases, 
and that is that the call to be a prophet was not the first 
step in the prophet’s history (Jer. i. 5). The call was the 
second step; endowment with a certain cast of mind, a 
certain range both of thought and susceptibility, was the 
first. When we look at the work of men called of God, 
whether it be now or of old, the call appears to us to be 
rather a consecration than a communication, a fire from 
God that sets aglow the whole nature rather than anything 
added. This fire, it may be, purifies the nature and sets 
free all that is loftiest in its thoughts and feelings and also 


enables it to reach upwards to what it would never other- © 


wise have attained to. Nevertheless we see how greatly 
the natural character of-the prophet’s mind reveals itself 
in the word which he speaks. This is to such an extent 
the case that it sometimes even disquiets us. We are 
almost led to say that the prophet’s conception of God is 


just a reflexion of his own character, of the prevailing tone 


of his own mind, and we ask, Is there objective truth in it? 
Can we rely upon it as anything but a brilliant idealizing 
of that which the prophet himself was? It is certainly 
true that the idea of God set forth by each particular pro- 
phet does bear this relation to his own mind. Yet when we 
think that the prophetic call was not an accidental thing 
but the call of one formed in the womb to be called; that 
God’s hand was upon them from their earliest being, and 


— 


go 
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that their nature was part of their prophetic endowment, our 
disquiet disappears. Each of these minds of men called to 
be prophets was a feeble counterpart of some side or some 
view of the mind of God, and just as the white light is 
made up of many separate colours so the perfect nature of 
God revealed in Scripture is formed by the colours reflected 
from the natures of various prophets, for it takes many 
human minds to make up the fulness of the Divine mind. 
Though the vision recorded in chapter vi. impressed Isaiah 
in such way as to lead him to take henceforth a public 
place among his people, the individual thoughts contained 
in it were probably not new to him. He had often thought 
of Jehovah as the Holy One before; the state of society 
about him had often occupied his mind; and he had cer- 
tainly more than once forecast its issue. But now under 
an influence from on high all these things together pre- 
sented themselves with a clearness and took possession of 
his mind with a force which compelled him to come forth 
and speak to men as the messenger of God. There is a 
curious fact which casts light upon the fixity of his ideas 
from the earliest moment of his prophetic career. He 
probably began to prophesy about the year 739, and three 
years later he has a child old enough to accompany him to 
the conduit of the upper pool (vii. 3), and this child bore 
the name of Shear Jashub, a remnant shall turn. From | 
this it is clear that his great idea that only a remnant 
would be saved was one with which he started on his 
career, and this idea presupposes the desolation of the 
country, which again implies the people’s persistence in 
unbelief—If ye will not believe, ye shall not be established 
(vil. 9). 

The inaugural vision of Isaiah contains in brief an out- 
line of his prophetic teaching. The passage besides this 
has a singular psychological and religious interest of a kind 
personal to the prophet. It consists of a series of steps 
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each one of which naturally follows upon the other. There 
is first a vision of the Lord, the King, surprising and 
majestic, with a singular world of beings and activities 
around him (vv. 1-4). Then this vision of Jehovah reacts 
upon the mind of the prophet and makes him think of him- 
self in relation to this great King, the Holy One, whom 
he had seen; and one thought succeeds another so that in 
a moment he lives a history (vv. 5-7). Then having passed 
through this. history, the beginning of which was terror, 
but the end of it peace, an altogether new sensation filled 
his mind, as if the world, which was all disorder and confu- 
sion before, and filled with a conflict of tendencies and 
possibilities, had suddenly, in the light falling on it from 
the great King whom he had seen, become clear and the 
meaning of it plain, and also what was his own place in it; 
and this was accompanied with an irresistible impulse to 
take his place. This is expressed by saying that he heard 
the voice of the great Sovereign who had been revealed to 
him proclaiming that he had need of one to send—Who 
will go for us ?—to which he replied that he would go,— 
Send me! And finally there comes the service which he 
has to perform, which is no other than just to take his 
place in the midst of that world the meaning of which his 
vision of the Sovereign Lord had made clear to him, and 
state this meaning to men, to hold the mirror up to his 
time and declare to it its condition and its tendencies, and 


what in the hand of the great King, God over all, its issue — 


and the issue of all must be (vv. 8-13). 

The vision which the prophet had was that of the King, 
sitting on a throne, high and lifted up. All the great pro- 
phets had at the beginning such a vision of Jehovah, God 
of Israel. They were prophets of the Lord, their message 
was from Him, it was of Him that they spoke to the people, 
it was their vision of Him that made them speak. They 
did not find Him, He broke upon them in His majesty, and 
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they came forth from His presence with an awe upon them 
which never left them, and a force of conviction that never 
deserted them, and with the feeling of an imperative neces- 
sity lying on them to speak of him to men which they could 
not themselves resist. 

It is not certain whether the vision was seen ‘by Isaiah 
before the death of King Uzziah or after it—it was in the 
year that he died. If we could fancy it to have been seen 
after his death, some things in it might be more naturally 
accounted for. It was a vision that might well have been 
created by such a momentous death, the death of one once 
a king, and one so powerful, holding such a place among 
the forces of society, bridling them with so firm a hand—a 
hand now relaxed, leaving the unquiet humours of the land 
to assert themselves and draw the state on to its destruc- 
tion. Perhaps only the thought of the death of such a king 
could have led the prophet’s mind to draw that comprehen- 
sive sketch of the history and the destiny of his nation with 
which the chapter ends. But however we may suppose 
external events to have contributed to the operations of 
the prophet’s mind, and certainly the opener and acuter 
we conceive the sensibilities of the prophets to circum- 
stances around them to have been, the better shall we 
understand them, the great interest of the vision lies in the 
mental history which it exhibits. The ‘‘call”’ of the pro- 
phet, as we name it, was a crisis in his personal life, and 
his ‘‘ office,” as we speak, was nothing but the life task 
which the crisis made imperative. Nothing stood between 
Isaiah and being a prophet but the uncleanness of his lips; 
and nothing was needed to furnish him with his message 
from the King but just to see Him. 

“‘T saw the Sovereign (Adonai) sitting on a throne ; about ~ 
him stood the Seraphim, and they cried one to another, 
and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts.” The 
general truth expressed by this scene, which is but a re- 
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flection of the service of Jehovah in His temple among men, 
is this: That there is a transcendental world within or 
behind this outer world, a world of spiritual powers, which 
are the forces that rule the destinies of this world in which 
we live. There is a Sovereign, majestic and lifted up, 
whose glory fills the earth. Around Him there are beings 
who know what He is, and who render Him the homage 
due; beings full of power and life, covering their faces with 
their wings lest the too great light of the Divine face should 
fall on theirs and blind them; covering their feet also, 
conscious, though perfect, of their imperfection before Him, 
and out of reverence concealing that in them which to His 
eyes might seem uncomely; ever in flight, swift to do His 
commandments ; though conscious of their weakness, and 
awed before .His majesty, yet not so abashed but that they 
can serve Him with a ready will; giving unending expres- 
sion to that sense of what Jehovah is which fills their 
mind in the cry, Holy is the Lord of hosts! The cry of 
Holy! hardly ascribes any attribute to Jehovah such as 
moral purity; it rather expresses Godhead, transcendent 
majesty. At the same time ‘‘holy’’ already expresses, or 
at least connotes, moral purity, for the prophet immediately 
thinks of his own uncleanness, and fears death. Nor does 
he fear death merely from the physical nature of Deity 
reacting against the creature; he fears it from the moral 
nature of the Ruler. ‘‘ Woe is me, I perish, for, being aman 
of unclean lips, mine eyes have seen the King.”’ The smoke 
that filled the house is hardly to be regarded as a symbol 
of the dark side of the self-manifesting God coming into 
view and his anger against sin, Analogies for such an 
interpretation of the smoke in the house seem wanting, 
The cloud of smoke is rather the manifestation of Himself 
(iv. 5). The King, high and lifted up, is not immovable. 
He responds and gives a fuller token of Himself. On the 


spirits adoring what they knew there breaks a fuller know- 


! 
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ledge and a more sensible nearness. If in the busy day the 
pillar seems cloud and smoke, in stiller hours it lightens 
into fire. And to the eastern seer God was a light more 
distinct and clearer far than to the dimmer vision of the 
western eye, when 


On the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


The feeling of Jehovah’s universal kingship leads to the 
next step in the vision: ‘‘ Then said I, Woe is me, I perish. 
Then flew one of the Seraphim with a live coal and 
touched my lips, saying, Thine iniquity is taken away.” 
The sight of the King reacted on the prophet, and made 
him think of himself. In such a presence the consciousness 
of himself rose like a blush to his face or a pallor of terror. 
Perhaps men universally carry with them a sense of their 
relation to God. Wecannot think of Him out of relation 
to ourselves. Our thought of Him includes thought of our- 
selves. The prophet’s thought of Him as the King imme- 
diately awakened terror in his mind. This may not be 
the way in which we need think of God still. Many things 
have happened since this prophet lived. God has com- 
mended his love to us. It was certainly not unnatural 
that, being suddenly brought face to face with the King, 


the prophet should be seized with terror because of his ~ 


uncleanness. He thought of the uncleanness of his lips, 
though it did not lie there alone; but a man’s words are 
the expression of his heart, and his lips are the organ of 
this expression, as it is said: Jerusalem is ruined, and 
Judah is fallen, because their tongue and their, doings are 
against the Lord to provoke the eyes of His glory (iii. 8). 
Perhaps'he thought of his lips from hearing the praises of 
the Seraphim, in which he was unfit to join (Zeph. iii. 9). 
There he practically felt his uncleanness, and that he was 
a stranger to that holy circle that surrounded the great 
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King. But what is of interest is that the prophet’s feeling 
of fear was succeeded by another. ‘Though the first, it was 
not the last condition of his mind. In a brief space he 
lived a history, and thought succeeded thought of his re- 
lation to God. A seraph seemed to fly to him with a live 
coal from thé altar and touch his lips, saying, Thy sin is 
purified. The two things are embraced in the full effect 
of the vision of God. First it may be fear, but then the 
stilling of the fear. First the sense of sin, but following 
it the sense of sin purged away by a fire from the Lord’s 
presence. Just as on seeing the great King he felt that, 
though on earth, he was not without, but far within the 
sweep of the King’s holy rule, so the laying of this coal 
to his lips made him feel that he was equally within the 
sweep of the purifying fire from God. The symbolism is 
very simple. The altar is no doubt that of burnt-offering, 
for, apart from all questions about the altar of incense, a 
hot coal or stone would scarcely be found there. Nothing 
appears to depend on the altar, except that it furnished a 
hot coal from God’s presence. The uncleanness of men 
must be purified with fire—with a fire from God. 

The purification of Isaiah’s lips led to the third step in 
the vision: “‘I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Who 
will go for us? AndI said, Send me”! The psychological 
consecutiveness of the steps is singular. The removal of 
the prophet’s sin lifted him up out of the sphere in which 
he felt himself before, dwelling among a people of unclean 
lips, and made him belong to that heavenly sphere which 
had been revealed to him. He was now one in sympathy 
with this, and immediately there followed the impulse to 
enter upon the service of the great King. The sight of the 
Ruler which he had received enabled him to take his place 
in the world, and see what it became him to do. It is not 
of course any mere abstract conception of God that will 


enable or compel men to do this. Itis a sight of God the 
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Ruler, of one who holds the world together, in whom the 
universe, society, and human life consist. And it is a sight 
of Him amidst the circumstances of out life, throwing light 
upon them, classifying them, bringing them into order, 
showing us their meaning, and their needs, and the issue 
of them. It was in the year that King Uzziah died that 
the prophet had this vision. Uzziah was a strong king. 
He held the reins tight. The resources of the nation were 
enlarged by him, and the forces of revolution kept under. 
His death is the turning-point in the history of Judah. 
From now downwards it begins to decline. The forces of 
dissolution were working long ere this time, but the firm 
hand of the king repressed them. The great. characteristic 
of the age was religious insensibility. That which the 
prophet had been enabled to see, a Divine world within 
this outer world, was the thing which the nation could not 
be made to perceive. Men could not be impressed with 
the idea of a living God, a Sovereign high and lifted up 
ruling the destinies of the world. ‘‘ They said to the seers, 
See not, and to the prophets, Prophecy to us smooth things. 
Get ye out of the way, turn you out of the path, have done 
with the ‘ Holy One of Israel’ in our hearing”’ (xxx. 10). 
A Sovereign ruling over the world and life and men’s con- 
sciences they would have’ none of. The heart of the people 
was fat, their ears were heavy, and their eyes closed. And 
this insensibility led to formalism, to distrust of Jehovah, 
and when danger threatened to compromising alliances with 
the great foreign empires, in the collision of which with 
one another the little state must inevitably be crushed to 


pieces. Perhaps the death of Uzziah might have suggested —— 


some of this to the prophet, and brought it suddenly before 
his mind. But it was the vision of Jehovah that cast the 
real light upon the world, the revelation of a great Ruler 
behind all things, the real power in the world, a fire in 


contact with the evil and impurity of mankind, which must 
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consume them or cleanse it; it was this that made the 
prophet perceive the true meaning of the circumstances of 
his time, and compelled him, now conscious of his own 
right relation to this Ruler, to assume his place in regard 
to the world of his day, and speak to it that which he had 
learned. His teaching is just the counterpart of what had 
happened to himself—Woe is me, I am undone! Lo this 
hath touched thy lips, and thy sin is purged! The fire 
from God's altar purged his sin, and the blood of Jerusalem 
shall be purged from the midst of her by a blast of burning 
(iv. 4). The cities shall be wasted without inhabitant, and 
the houses without man. Yet it shall be asa teil tree, or 
as an oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down ; 
the holy seed is the stock thereof, and out of it springs a 
new life. 

Tt is singular how in a moment the whole outline of God’s 
purpose and of his own prophetic work stood out before the 
prophet’s eyes. All his life long he has little else to say 
than he says here of Jehovah the King, and of the people 
in that figure of the tree cut down to the roots. The 
thought of his life and his prophecies is this thought of the 
Sovereign, the Holy One of Israel, and this thought he 
throws into the history of his people, on which it acts like 
a fire ora hewer in the forest, withering or cutting even 
with the ground every growth of the people’s life and even 
the people itself, yet leaving an indestructible stock out of 
which a new people shall arise. In a moment all this stood 
out before the prophet’s eyes, his conception of what 
Jehovah was and was doing, or must do, and that of the 
nature and scope of his own prophetic work. We see some- 
thing like this sometimes in ourselves. There is a distant 
resemblance to it at times in our intellectual life. In some 
moment of higher mental power than we usually possess, 
we may fling out the outline of all that we shall ever think 
or do. All our after life is but busied in filling in with 
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colour and shade what in one moment of our early life we 
had drawn in sketch and outline. And sometimes, in after 
years, when some thought occurs to us which we think fresh 
or new, we are surprised perhaps to find the rough cast of 
it in something which we did long ago. It is in our early 
days when the mind is fresh and creative that the impres- 
sion made on it by the world and life is deepest, and its 
response most vigorous. And this response is the contribu- 
tion which we make to the life or the thought of mankind, 
and it is not unusual to find that we make it in a moment, 
and that after years do little but amplify or expand it. And 
there is an analogy from another side of the mind’s experi- 
ence even closer than this from our intellectual history. 

The prophet’s thoughts at this period are few if great. 
They are in the main these three: (1) His thought of the 
Lord, the King. (2) His thought of the people in their 
insensibility to the majesty and rule of the King. And (3) 
these two thoughts when brought together inevitably create 
the third—that of the annihilation of the people down to a 
remnant, that the Lord may be exalted on that day. At 
this period these appear to be purely abstract religious con- 
ceptions in the mind of the prophet. He has not, as yet, in 
view any instrument to be used in the destruction of the 
people. It is a moral necessity. 

It is evident that the prophet’s conception of Jehovah is 
the source of his other conceptions, though this may be 
said of all the prophets. His conception is singularly lofty 
and pure. The vision is but the service in the temple 
transfigured. One might almost fancy that the prophet had 
fallen into a trance while beholding the service in the sanc- 
tuary and musing on its real meaning. Suddenly the house 
and the service and the altar and the ministers became _ 
transfigured, the walls went apart and the roof lifted itself 
up till it seemed the high dome of God’s temple on high 
under which he stood, and the Lord the King sat upon his 
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throne receiving the adoration of all holy minds. The 
question whether the temple or palace was the earthly or 
heavenly temple is an idle one. And equally irrelevant are 
such questions as, Where did the prophet feel himself stand- 
ing? Such questions are hardly to be asked, and consist- 
ency in regard to locality is not to be sought in such ideal 
scenes. 

Again corresponding to the prophet’s conception of 
Jehovah as the King whose majesty fills the whole earth 
is his conception of the sin of men. This also is a purely 
spiritual thing: it is insensibility to the majesty of the 
King. On the one hand this may be mere pride of self, 
which fails to recognise the Ruler above. Or it may go 
further, and be distrust and want of faith in His power and 
rule. Or, once more, it may be disregard of His will and 
Himself and active opposition in deeds which provoke the 
eyes of His Majesty. The essence of sin is everywhere the 
same. ‘The prophet’s idea appears in his singular analysis 
of the working of the mind of the king of Assyria (chap. x. 
7 seq.), and his threat that the Lord ‘“ will punish the fruit 
of the proud heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of 
his high looks.” So it is the “pride of heart” of the 
inhabitants of Samaria that brings the chastisement of 
‘adversaries’ upon them. And even the sin of the women 
of Jerusalem is the same: ‘‘ Because the daughters of Zion 
are haughty, and walk with stretched out necks, walking 
and mincing as they go,’’ therefore the crown of their head 
shall be smitten with a scab (chap. iii. 16). The passage 
chapter v. 11 seq. is to the same effect. It is to prostitute 
the prophetic writings to drag them down into the arena of 
modern party strife on social questions and the ‘ drink 


1 The “ wanton ” eyes of A.V., or the “ ogling” eyes of others, introduces an 


idea foreign to the connexion. There seems no reference to immorality. It is 


the pride of beauty and attire, which has no mind for the Ruler above, which is 
punished with all that makes loathsome. 
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traffic,” a fia unknown in those tee The ar may 
reprobate excess in wine, but it is less this than another 
thing which he reprobates: it is the heathenish merriment, 
the ungodly levity of life, which has no thought nor eyes 
for the Divine in the world’s history: ‘“‘The harp and the 
viol and the tabret and the pipe and wine are in their feasts, 
but they regard not the work of the Lord, nor consider the 
operation of His hands.” Therefore shall this light of life 
and its joy and its music be swallowed up in the darkness of 
Sheol (chap. v. 13, 14). 

To the prophet this seemed inevitable. Men’s insensi- 
bility to the sovereign Ruler must be broken in upon. The 
Lord will reveal Himself in His majesty. And realizing 
His manifestation as actually breaking on the world, the 
prophet exclaims to men, “‘ Enter into the rock and hide 
thee in the dust from before the terror of the Lord, and 
from the glory of His majesty. The lofty looks of man 
shall be brought low, and the haughtiness of men shall be 
bowed down, and Jehovah alone shall be exalted on that day”’ 
(chap. ii. 10). And connecting his conception of Jehovah 
with the old idea of the day of the Lord (Amos. v. 18) he 
proceeds: ‘‘ For the Lord of hosts shall have a day upon 
all that is proud and haughty, and it shall be brought low 

the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, and 
Jehovah alone shall be exalted on that day.” It is possible 
that the “day” of the Lord originally meant a battle-day, 
but if so this special allusion had been long lost. No foe or 
other instrument of Jehovah’s wrath appears alluded to in 
these early chapters (the passage in the end of chapter v. is 
hardly to be connected immediately with that chapter). It 
is the revelation of Jehovah’s majesty that brings Him to the 
knowledge of men; a revelation before which nature quakes 
and men hide themselves in the earth. So powerful is the 
prophet’s conception of the majesty of Jehovah and the re- 
cognition due to it from men that their insensibility awakens 
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a certain animosity in his mind, and he represents the Lord 
interposing among men, and, with a kind of indiscriminate 
fury, reducing society to a chaos by removing every one 
whom men called great and on whom they relied—*‘ the 
Lord of hosts shall remove the stay and staff; the mighty 
man, and the man of war; the judge, and the prophet, and 
the diviner, and the elder; the captain of fifty, and the 
honourable man, and the counsellor.” Every head that 
rose above the mass shall be smitten down. Cease ye from 
man, for wherein is he to be accounted of ! 

Naturally, if the essence of men’s sin be this insensibility 
to the majesty of the King, the essence of true religion is 
the opposite condition of mind, faith in the sovereign Ruler. 
In the earlier prophecies this comes less to expression, 
though it is suggested in the passage quoted from chapter v. 
11 (cf. v. 19, 21, 24), but it is abundantly visible in the second 
stage of the prophet’s ministry. To Ahaz his words were, ‘If 
ye will not believe, ye shall not be established”’ (vii. 9) ; and 
of himself he says, ‘‘ I will trust in Jehovah who hideth His 
face from the house of Israel, and will wait for him ”’ (viii. 
17). And the same note is heard through all the subsequent 
prophecies: “‘ They that are escaped of the house of Jacob 
shall stay upon the Lord, the Holy One of Israel in truth ”’ 
(x. 20). ‘In that day shall a man look to his Maker, and 
his eyes shall be toward the Holy One of Israel’ (xvii. 7, 
ef. xxx. 15, xxxi. 1-3, etc.). The principle of religion is the 
same in the Old Testament as in the New. 

The immediate consequence of the revelation of the King 
in His majesty, the destruction of the sinful kingdom and the 
exaltation of the Lord of hosts in judgment (v. 16) is chiefly 
dwelt upon in the earlier prophecies; the more remote con- 
sequence, the restitution of the kingdom, is less alluded to. 
Indeed the authenticity of almost all the passages where it 
appears has been contested by one scholar or another, e.g. ch. 
ii. 2-4, iv. and vi. 13 last clause. It was natural that when 
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danger threatened, the indestructibility of the kingdom of 
the Lord should be insisted on, and accordingly it is in the 
second and subsequent stages of the prophet’s career that 
the idea is most prominent. It would be strange, however, 
if the idea were wholly absent from the prophecies of the 
earliest period. Because the idea, like all the prophet’s 
other ideas, is but a consequence of his great conception of 
the Lord the King. The kingdom is His, and like Himself 
it is eternal—‘‘ What shall one answer to the messengers of 
the nations? That the Lord hath founded Zion, and in her 
shall the poor of His people find refuge?” (xiv. 32). ‘Whether 
chapter i. be a unity belonging all to one period or not, the 
Dirge over Jerusalem must surely be very early, and in it the 
restitution is clearly stated: ‘‘I will restore thy judges as at 


the first, and thy councillors as at the beginning: after- 


ward thou shalt be called the righteous city, the faithful 
city ’’ (chapter i. 26). And though difficulties beset chapter - 


iv., they are outweighed by the a7 a in favour of the 


whee eerie ) | 
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Ill. SomE SECONDARY FEATURES. 


In the discussion of so intricate a problem as that of the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels, it is clearly desirable to por- 
tion out the phenomena as definitely as we can, and to form 
an estimate, as soon as we find it practicable to do so, of 
the relative importance of the different groups. Now the 
resemblances in substance, order, and language, broadly 
considered, between the first three Gospels, and the matter 
common to St. Matthew and St. Luke, but not found else- 
where, are, in regard to their mass at all events, so much 
more striking than any other characteristics of the Gospels 
which seem to have a bearing on the solution of the Syn- 
- optic problem, that we may justly call them primary fea- 
tures. 

To this extent there would probably be very general 
agreement. As t0 whether we should reserve this name for 
these two classes of phenomena and treat all else as sub- 
sidiary, or as to the amount of significance which belongs 
to other facts, there would naturally be more difference of 
opinion. I should not venture myself to say that all other 
phenomena are secondary, though it seems to me that 
those to which I shall be referring in this paper may fairly 
be so described, without any intention to represent them as 
unimportant. But I admit that in such an investigation 
every classification must be more or less provisional till a 
real solution is reached, if it ever is reached. 

1. Certain of the facts may, according to the manner in 
which they are viewed, be connected with or detached from 
those main groups which I have already indicated. For 
example, the bulk of the phenomena of agreement between 
the first three Gospels can, in the view of a large number of 


; 
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critics at the present day, be best explained on the assump- 
tion that the first and third used a document substantially 
the same as our St. Mark. But the possibility cannot be 
excluded that St. Mark, in its exact present form, may con- 
tain touches derived from St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
which were imparted to it by an editor or editors, or simply 
by copyists, who were familiar with these two Gospels. 
Out of the general mass of agreements, some may be 
singled out for investigation which can, it may be thought, 
be thus most easily accounted for. It may conceivably in 
this way be established that the original Mark, (U7-Marcus) 
differed more or less considerably from our St. Mark, 
and some idea may be formed of the character of the differ- 
ences. And speculation of this kind may even be pushed so 
far as essentially to modify the view at which so many 
critics have arrived, that the dependence is mainly on the 
side of St. Matthew and St. Luke; and to carry us back a 
considerable distance in the direction of the position which 
is now so generally discarded, that St. Mark is compiled 
from them. I do not propose to enter into this question, 


_as it would take me too far out of the course of inquiry 


which I have been following. 

2. Again, in the opinion of Mr. F. P. Badham? the 
‘doublets, repetitions, and inconsistencies” in the several 
Gospels would certainly rank among the primary features. 
In fact he finds mainly in them the key to the whole prob- 
lem. I shall refrain from discussing his theory also. Mr. 
Badham works it out with great ingenuity, and his argu- 
ment merits careful consideration on the part of those who 
are making a special study of the Synoptic problem. 
But he is at variance with the views of the majority of 
other investigators on some of the points on which there 


is most tendency to agreement. Andit will be generally 


felt that a new theory must obtain some important adhe- 
1 The Formation of the Gospels, 1891. 
VOL. VII. 17 
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sions, before it becomes worth while to make it the subject 
of minute criticism in papers intended for general readers. 
Yet one or two remarks on the inferences to be drawn 
from ‘‘doublets’”’ may not be out of place. Mr. Badham 
allows that ‘“‘ history repeats itself,’ and that ‘‘ our Lord 
may have reiterated His maxims frequently.” But he 
adds: ‘It is unlikely that the earliest Evangelists, with 
a plethora of material, would reproduce such reiteration 
-in writing. In the case of didactic incidents, they would 
naturally record one of a kind.’’! 

By the help of this principle, which has been applied 
for the analysis of Genesis and other books of the Hexa- 
teuch into earlier elements, he thinks that he can distin- 
guish documents which have been put together in our 
Gospels. But it seems at least somewhat to detract from 
the reliableness of this method in the case of the Gospels, 
that the writers of our present Gospels cannot, at the fur- 
thest, have been removed by more than a: generation or so 
from ‘‘the earliest evangelists.” If, therefore, it did not 
seem to our evangelists unnecessary to embody incidents 
and sayings closely similar in form, it is difficult to say that 
those who were only by a comparatively short interval their 
predecessors, and shared their intellectual temper, and who, 
ex hypothest, found these similar narratives current in tra- 
dition or knew them to be actually connected with different 
occasions, should in many instances have recorded both. I 
would add that the number of what can fairly be regarded 
as ‘doublets’? seems to me to be often much exaggerated, 
and that of the points which can reasonably be reckoned as 
inconsistencies, vastly so. 

Nevertheless, the question of the existence of ‘‘ doublets ”’ 
is not without importance ; it has a bearing, as it seems to 
me, on the subject which was discussed in my last paper. 
It will be very generally conceded at the present time that 


1 The Formation of the Gospels, p. 11. 
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some reduplications of events, and of sayings, may have 
taken place through the same fact being handed down by 
different reporters. And further, it may be taken for cer- 
tain that our Lord must have made many different appli- 
cations of the same sayings, and worked out what were 
substantially the same figures of speech in slightly varying 
ways. This is in accordance with the laws of the human 
mind, and in particular all do it who are in any sense 
prophets,—who feel that they have a message to mankind. 
How eminently this is true, for example, of Carlyle and 
Ruskin. Or to take another example: F. D. Maurice 
wrote towards the end of his life, ‘‘ I have but a few things 
to say, and I can but repeat them.” It is a sign of depth 
and intensity, not of poverty of thought, so to repeat. 
Moreover, it was necessary that our Lord should so act in 
order that the truths to be conveyed might be duly im- 
pressed upon the minds of His hearers. 

Now when we realise that, as indeed even the repetitions 
in a single Gospel taken by itself would show, pieces of 
teaching or incidents must have been recorded in written 
documents, or in oral tradition, which had much in com- 
mon, but yet had some traits or attendant circumstances 
which differentiated them, we see how possible it is that in 
the case of many of the parallel naratives in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke which have been treated as both derived from 
the ‘‘ Logia,”’ their diverse settings and other peculiarities 
in each, may in reality point to a difference of derivation. 
And at all events it cannot be legitimate, both, on the one 
hand, to infer that ‘doublets’? when occurring in the same 


work, whether it be Genesis or a Gospel, are a sign of dif- — 


ference of source, but that when two narratives in different 


ae 


Gospels bear precisely the kind of relation to one another —— 


that ‘‘doublets” do, they must be taken from the same 
source. And this inconsistency cannot but bring home to 
our minds how far we still are from any well-ascertained 
principles of critical inquiry. 
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3. There is another group of facts which, anes it may 
justly be reckoned as a subsidiary one, needs to be con- 
sidered here with somewhat greater care, because it has a 
more direct bearing on the relation of the Synoptists to the 
‘“‘Tiogia.”’ One class of agreements between St. Mark and 
the other two Synoptists —or more particularly between 
him and St. Matthew—seems to stand on a different foot- 
ing from the rest. Though St. Mark is mainly occupied 
with narratives of incidents, including short sayings, he 
does at some critical points in his Gospel, give portions of 
discourses which are also reported in the other two. But 
whereas he is, as a rule, fuller than St. Matthew or St. 
Luke in the narratives that he has in common with them, 
he is briefer in these reports of discourses than St. Matthew, 
and also, in one instance, than St. Luke. They give what 
he gives, but they have more that is closely connected with 
itt It may, therefore, be doubted whether in this class of 
passages, his is really the most original account. 

Weiss’s theory that St. Mark, as well as the authors of the 
first and third Gospels, knew and used the “ Logia,’’ the 
‘‘ oldest Apostolic source,’’ as he terms it, may most reason- 
ably be made to rest mainly on the ground of the pheno- 
mena just noted.” He would thus explain these discourses 


1 The passages referred to are :— 


On the power by which Christ cast owt devils—Mark iii, 23-30; Matt. xii. 
24-37 ; Luke xi, 15-26. 

The teaching by Parables—Mark iv. 1-34; Matt. xiii. 1-52; Luke viii. 
5-18; 

The charge to the twelve—Mark vi. 8-13; Matt. x. 5-42; Luke ix, 3-5; 

Concerning offences—Mark ix. 35-50; Matt. xviii. 1-35; Luke ix. 46-50; 

Denunciation of the Pharisees and Scribes—Mark xii. 38-40; Matt. xxiii. ; 
Luke xx. 45-47 ; 

Discourse on the Last Things—Mark xili.; Matt, xxiv., xxv.; Luke xxi, 
25-36. 

The preaching of the Baptist—Mark i. 7,8; Matt. iii. 3-12; Luke iii, 
7-17. 


2 He did not state the evidence quite as I have done. His statement seems 
to me to mix up the points which appear most favourable to his view with 
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which are preserved, in some measure in all three, and so 
far as they all extend, in nearly identical form. They all 
drew from the same document, the great repertory of the 
discourses of the Lord. Weiss does not, however, stop 
here. Having once assumed a knowledge of the “ Logia” 
on the part of St. Mark, and seeing, too, that he does not 
restrict the contents of the ‘‘Logia” to discourses, he is 
naturally tempted to derive many passages that the three 
Synoptists have in common from the “ Logia.”’ He further 
accounts for the facts noted under (4), below, by this same 
theory. Supposing all three Evangelists to be drawing from 
the “‘Logia”’ in the passages where, in two of the three 
parallels, the phenomena in question occur, he thinks there 
are details in the ‘‘ Logia’’ which St. Mark omitted, but 
which were retained by the other two. 

Weiss does not, however, appear to have made any con- 
verts. There is an arbitrariness about the explanations 
offered by this theory, which renders it very unattractive. 
No clear criteria seem to be left for determining what came 
from the ‘“‘ Logia”’ and what from recollections of St. 
Peter’s preaching. There are, moreover, more fundamental 
objections to it. St. Mark is not averse to giving full ac- 
counts. On the contrary, in what all three relate, he is 
usually the fullest. There is no good reason why he should 
have made an exception in the case of discourses, if he had 
access to the same comparatively full report of them as the 
other two. It would be still more strange that he should 
not, either in fuller or briefer form, have given the Sermon 
on the Mount, the delivery of which not less clearly marked 
an epoch, and which contained teaching certainly not less 


others the bearing of which is most debatable. See his Introduction to N.T., 
p. 222, n. 1, : 
1 Ags a matter of fact, too, ina tolerably long discourse, on eating with un- 
washed hands, Mark vii. 5-23, he is somewhat fuller than St. Matthew (xv. 2-20) 
while St. Luke is wanting. Again, in the chief example of the Teaching by 

Parables, the parable of the sower and its interpretation, he is the fullest. 
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characteristic, than the discourses actually reported by him 
did. Yet this was by common consent contained in the 
** Logia.”’ 

Another and probably the more common view of the 
relation of the three Synoptists to one another in the 
passages now under consideration, is, that here too the first 
and third copied from St. Mark, but that they wove the 
additional matter which they found in their other source on 
to that which he had recorded. It should, however, be 
observed, that in this other source there clearly may have 
been contained not only the additional matter which St. 
Matthew and (in one instance) St. Luke give, but also 
portions corresponding to, and even verbally identical with, 
those which St. Mark has preserved. Indeed, it seems 
most probable that this should have been the case, for the 
discourses in question in St. Matthew, and in the one case 
in St. Luke, present a general appearance of being con- 
nected wholes. And the additional sayings sometimes 
clearly presuppose words similar to St. Mark’s in the source 
from which they are taken. See, for example, Matt. xii. 
27, 28, and Luke xi. 19, 20; or again, Matt. xxiii. 3-5. 
Again, it is surely improbable that one of the principle 
sources from which our’ St. Matthew was derived should 
have contained only the parables which St. Mark does not 
give, and not the most striking parable of all, that of the 
sower. 

Now, if we are justified by these considerations, in 
inferring that another document besides St. Mark, of which 
the latter was independent, had some corresponding 
matter, this helps us to realise that narratives and sayings 
and even discourses, might be handed down in more or less 
closely similar form by different channels, and tends to 
show that the assumption which many critics are wont to 
make, that wherever there is identity of form in two of 
the Gospels there must be direct dependence upon one 


) 
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another, or upon a common document, is without founda- 
tion. 

4. I pass on to another secondary feature. Even in the 
narrative portions where all three Synoptists are parallel, 
there are some touches, occasional similarities of form, both 
in sayings and descriptions, common to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, but not contained in St. Mark. These, though 
limited in number, are noticeable from the contrast they 
present to the prevailing characteristics of the relationship 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke to St. Mark. For it is well- 
known that, while in many phrases all three agree, where 
two only agree, St. Mark is usually one of them. 

It must probably have occurred independently to many 
students of the Synoptic problem, as it had to the present 
writer, that the cases of which I am now speaking must 
be the crucial ones for deciding whether St. Luke was 
directly dependent upon our St. Matthew. And itis upon 
these cases mainly that Simons bases his argument in his 
thesis entitled, ‘‘ Did the third evangelist use the canonical 
Matthew ?’’?+ He thinks, indeed, that he finds other signs 
of such a use. But he lays no great stress on them; and 
in considering the theory we may safely confine our atten- 
tion, at least in the first instance, to this class of facts. 

Simons’ thesis was directed against two other explana- 
tions of the phenomena in question ; (a) that of Holtzmann, 
who supposed them to be relics of the use of the Original 
Mark, which he imagined to be not in all points fully and 
completely represented in our St. Mark. This theory its 
author has since abandoned; (0) that of Weiss, already 
referred to, that they were derived from the ‘ Logia,” to - 
which in the passages in question all three Synoptists were 
indebted, but from which St. Matthew and St. Luke had in ~ 
common retained some traits which St. Mark had omitted. 


1 Hat der dritte Evangelist den kanonischen Matthiius benutzt? Von Eduard 
Simons. Bonn, 1880. iti 
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Against both of these Simons’ argument appears to be 
very telling. And it is, so far as it extends, a clear 
and thorough piece of work. He examines the words and 
expressions which they both have, and which are not in the 
parallel passages in St. Mark, and also their common 
omissions from St. Mark. Omissions of themselves should 
not count for much. ‘The same motive might influence two 
writers to make them in using St. Mark. Nevertheless, 
when, taken in conjunction with more positive features, 
their effect is, that a sentence or passage as a whole has 
acquired the same cast in both, they are worthy of being 
noted. When the whole set of phenomena are collected 
together, though they are confined to slight touches, they 
undoubtedly suffice to make a definite impression upon the 
mind, and to suggest Simons’ explanation.! 

But, on the other side, the difficulties of the view that St. 
Luke used our St. Matthew have to be considered. With 
these, Simons does not really grapple. He shows, indeed, 
a certain consciousness both of the slenderness of the 
evidences of connection, and of the many particulars in 
which the two evangelists differ, for he repeatedly insists 
that he supposes the similarities to have been produced 
only by reminiscences of the canonical St. Matthew on the 
part of the third evangelist. It must still remain strange 
that his reminiscences should not have been ot a more 
substantial kind. Further he acknowledges that the dif- 
ferences between the two Gospels would be fatal to his 
theory, were it not for the ‘“ Logia.’’? When these differ- 
ences are too troublesome he has the resource of suggesting 
that St. Luke followed this document instead of the 
canonical St. Matthew.? But he subjects this explanation 


! As illustrations of passages in which such agreements of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, against St. Mark, occur, take Matt. ix. i-8: Luke v. 17-26 (Mark ii- 
1-12). Matt. xxi. 23-27; Luke xx. 1-8 (Mark xi, 27-33). Matt. xxi, 33-46; 
Luke xx. 9-19 (Mark xii, 1-12). : 

2 Simons, ib., p. 8 
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to no such examination as, even on the assumption that 
both evangelists did use the “ Logia,”’ it would require; 
while if our conclusion in the last article was correct, 
the ground is here cut away from under his feet. 

We have to consider, then, whether the agreements 
between the first and third Gospels of the class now before 
us, can be explained otherwise than by assuming a know- 
ledge and recollection of the one by the other. I believe 
that the operation of the following causes is sufficient to 
account for them. (a) In adapting St. Mark’s narrative some 
of the same changes would naturally suggest themselves to 
both writers. Many coincidences between them might 
occur, which it would not be fair to call the result of 
accident; for the same general principles would in part 
guide both evangelists in dealing with the same authority. 
(0) Tradition as known to both may have been marked 
by these forms of expression in which they differ from 
St. Mark. (c) For some of the similarities, copyists may. 
be responsible. A process of assimilation in the texts of 
the Gospels may have been going on at a time prior to 
the earliest of which textual criticism can give us any 
information, like that which we know to have taken place 
at a later time.' 

The agreements which I haye just been discussing are 
for the most part individually slight and the class is not 
extensive. The explanations just suggested will, it seems 
to me, remove the necessity for the hypothesis of direct 
knowledge by one evangelist of the work of the other. It 
would be quite a different thing to offer such explanations 


as adequate of themselves to account for the great mass of —— 


close resemblances, amounting in some cases to identity, in 
the matter contained in St. Matthew and St. Luke. Yet 
they may rightly have the effect of modifying in some 
degree our view of those parallels. In particular, in many 

EOE Sanday, Exposttor for March, 1891, p. 191. ‘ 
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places where there was originally only general similarity, 
assimilation by copyists may have done the rest. For it 
should be noticed that this assimilation would especially 
go on, wherever there was already a good deal of likeness. 

The points which have been considered in this paper 
have their independent interest. In addition to this they 
seem to strengthen somewhat the argument of the last 
paper against the supposition that St. Matthew and St. 
Luke used a common document. Any more direct sugges- 
tions as to the composition of these Gospels had better be 
reserved till after we have considered the question of the 
authorship of the third Gospel, which I propose to do in 
another paper. But before concluding this one, it will be 
interesting to quote the following opinion from Dr. Salmon’s 
Introduction to the New Testament, ‘‘ What I have said 
gives me occasion to remark that theories as to one of the 
Synoptics having copied another, seem to me deserving 
consideration only if we confine them to the relations of 
Mark to the other two, for Matthew and Luke show every 
sign of being quite independent of eacli other.’' I under- 
stand him in the closing words to refer to the question ot 
dependence through the use of a common document as well 
as to direct dependence. Such an opinion from a scholar 
who has shown that he has no prejudice against the belief 
that the Synoptists used a common written source or 
sources, and who holds that they had such ‘“‘a common 
source, which is represented most fully by St. Mark,’’? 
should certainly have weight. 

V. H. STANTON 


1 Introduction to New Testament, 1st ed., p. 167. 
2 Ib,, p. 187. 
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IV. Tuer EristLes To THE CoRINTHIANS. 


Iy these Epistles the controversy between Paul and his 
opponents takes the form of an attack and a defence of 
his apostolic standing, and of his personal character in 
connection therewith. The advocates of a Judaistic 
Christianity do not seem to have made in Corinth any 
direct attempt to induce the members of the Church to 
submit to the rite of circumcision, or any other part of 
the Jewish law, probably for the simple reason that such 
an attempt in that centre of Greek life would have been 
futile. They appear to have confined their efforts at 
fostering a legal temper to questions of detail, such as 
the eating of meats offered to idols. Amid the Greeks of 
Corinth, with their liberal instincts, the anti-Paulinists 
would be obliged to pursue their end, the destruction of 
a free independent Christianity, by a circuitous course. 
They could not, with hope of success, teach their own 
doctrines, but they might assail the man who taught 
doctrines of an opposite nature, might blacken his char- 
acter, and plausibly deny, or cunningly undermine, his 
apostolic standing. The spirit of the people gave them 
a good chance of success‘in this bad line of action, for the 
Greeks in general, and the Corinthians in particular, were 
volatile, opinionative, addicted to party spirit, and to the 
faithlessness and heartlessness which that spirit usually 


engenders. pean 


There is very little bearing on the great controversy to 
be found in the first Epistle, which treats mainly of the 
multifarious disorders and irregularities of the Corinthian 
Church, the various questions of casuistry therein debated, 
relating to sacrificial meats, marriage, the dress and deport- 
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ment of women, etc., and an eccentric opinion entertained 
by some concerning the resurrection. Only a few slight 
hints occur here and there of the presence of a hostile 
element bent on undermining the Apostle’s influence and 
authority, such as the reference to the parties into which 
the Church was divided,’ the allusion to some who were 
puffed up because they thought the Apostle was frightened 
to visit Corinth,? and the abrupt manner in which, in the 
ninth chapter, the writer, in interrogative form, asserts 
his apostolic dignity and privileges.® Were it not for the 
prominence given to the element of self-defence in the 
second Epistle, one might even legitimately doubt whether 
these stray hints did really imply the existence in the 
Corinthian Church of a mischief-making Judaistic section ; 
but in view of the peculiar contents of the later Epistle, 
it seems proper to attach more significance to them than 
we should otherwise have done. It is, of course, quite 
conceivable that between the writing of the first Hpistle 
and the date of the second, a new situation had emerged, 
that a party of legalists had in the interval arrived on the 
scene and created other work for Paul than that of correct- 
ing Corinthian abuses. Thus we might explain why there 
is so little in the first Epistle of that which constitutes the 
peculiarity of the second. But the fact might be other- 
wise accounted for. It may be due in part to the cir- 
cumstance that in his first Epistle Paul had so many 
urgent matters to write about, that the personal question 
was crowded out; in part to his adversaries not having 
as yet found their opportunity, so that their presence in 
the Church might meantime be disregarded, or alluded to 
only in a distant manner. 

However it is to be explained, the fact certainly is, that 
the allusions to a hostile party in the first Epistle are very 


tl Con, detlyg2, 2 1 Cor. iv. 18. © 
5 1 Cornixs laos 
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slight and vague. What is said concerning the divisions in 
the Church is far from clear. How many parties were there, 
and what were their respective characteristics? Baur 
reduces them to two, a Petrine and a Pauline, the other 
two being varieties of these, or the same party under a 
different name; the Petrine party e.g. calling itself now 
after Peter the chief of the original apostles, now after 
Christ, to imply that in their view companionship with 
Jesus was an indispensable qualification for apostleship.1 
According to Holsten, those who called themselves after 
Christ were a distinct party, consisting of strangers who 
had come into the Church, men who had personally 
followed Jesus, belonging indeed to the Seventy, therefore 
claiming the title of apostles.2 It is assumed by both 
these writers that the divisions rested on a doctrinal 
basis, which, however, is denied by others, who think that 
they amounted to little more than personal preferences.* 
The whole subject is enveloped in obscurity, but the prob- 
ability is that there was a Judaistic leaven in the Corinthian 
Church even when the first Epistle was written, as it is 
certain there must have been at the date of the second. 

On this view we can best understand 1 Corinthians ix. 1-6, 
though that Paul is on his defence is far from self-evident 
even in this passage, especially as it stands in the correct 
text, according to which the question, Am I not free? 
comes before the question, Am I not an apostle? Accord- 
ing to this reading the reference to the apostleship and its 
rights comes in simply as an illustration of the maxim 
previously laid down, that a Christian must sometimes 


deny himself the use of an undoubted liberty. The only — 


1 Vide Paulus der Apostel, i. 291-8. 

2 Vide Das Evangelium des Paulus, pp. 196-232, where there is a very able 
discussion of the question, Who were the Christ party? Holsten finds the proof 
of his view above stated, in 2 Cor, x.—xiii., the whole of which he regards as a 
polemic against this party. 

3 So Sabatier. : 
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thing that makes us suspect that the Apostle has some- 
thing more in his mind is the abruptness with which the 
reference to the apostleship comes in, and the strange 
emphasis with which the theme, once introduced, is in- 
sisted on. While ostensibly only illustrating a general 
doctrine concerning Christian liberty, he drags the apostle- 
ship into the discussion as if desirous to speak of it for its 
own sake, and he makes statements regarding it which 
seem irrelevant to the previous connection of thought, in 
a tone that nothing going before accounts for. ‘‘ Have 1 
not seen the Lord Jesus? Are not ye my work in the 
Lord? IfI be not an apostle to others, yet at least | am 
to you, for the seal of my apostleship are ye in the Lord.” 
Why such questions and assertions, unless some were 
calling in question his claim to be an apostle? 

Statements introduced in this indirect passing manner, 
could not satisfactorily dispose of the subject to which they 
referred. Nevertheless, in the light of the ampler treat- 
ment in the second Epistle, one can discover in the ninth 
chapter of the first the leading points of Paul’s apology 
for his assailed apostolic standing. I am an apostle, he 
says in effect, because (1) I have seen the Lord,! (2) I have 
been signally successful in my preaching,” (3) I have en- 
dured hardship in the cause. The hardship he has in 
view is the obligation imposed on him by the state of 
feeling in the Church to refuse support and to work for 
his own livelihood.’ Now when we pass to the second 
Epistle we find that what Paul there says on the same 
topic amounts simply to an expansion of these three argu- 
ments. 

In proceeding to consider the eloquent and triumphant 
apologetic of that Epistle I begin by remarking that the 


whole defence rests on the general axiom that the quali- 


TPL Core ixe le a a OL 0) wea be 
5 Cor. ix, 7=12. 
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fications for the Christian apostleship are spiritual, not 
technical. In this respect there is a close resemblance 
between Paul’s argument in defence of his apostolic stand- 
ing and the argument of the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in defence of the priesthood of Christ. In both 
cases the presumption from a legal point of view was 
against the position defended. Christ possessed none of 
the legal qualifications for the priesthood. In like manner 
Paul’s qualification for the apostleship might well appear 
questionable. He had not been one of the companions of 
Jesus. On aprimd facie view, that was a grave defect in 
his title; for not to Judaistic prejudice alone, but to right 
reason it could not but appear important that the authori- 
tative teachers of Christianity should be able to say from 
their own knowledge, ‘‘thus spake and acted the Lord 
Jesus.” It is indeed obvious that, as eye-witnesses of 
Christ’s personal ministry, the eleven were authorities in 
a sense in which Paul could not pretend to be authoritative. 
But how then does he vindicate his claim to rank with the 
Eleven as an apostle? Let us see. 

1. His first line of defence is that he has seen the Lord. 
‘Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” asks he in the first 
Epistle, alluding primarily to the vision on the way to 
Damascus, but not to that alone, or perhaps even chiefly, 
as we can gather from various texts in the second Hpistle. 
He lays chief stress, in reality, on the vision of Jesus with 
the eye of the spirit, the insight he has gained into the 
true meaning of Christ’s whole earthly history. Sufficient 
vouchers for this statement may be found in 2 Corinthians 
iii. 18, and iv. 6, which tell of the writer’s unveiled view of _ 
the glory of the Lord, and of an inward illumination granted” Zid 
to him worthy to be compared to the illumination of the | 
world when God uttered the creative fiat: Let there be — 
light. Paul’s contention, virtually, is that the vision of - 
the spirit is more important than the vision of the bodily 
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eye; that indeed the latter without the former possesses 
no value. His tacit assumption is that the vision of the 
spirit is possible without the vision of the eye, and that 
there may be a vision of the eye unaccompanied by the 
vision of the spirit. If these positions be admitted, then 
there is no reason why a Paul should be behind the chiefest 
of the apostles. In matters of fact pertaining to the hfe 
of Jesus, their testimony, of course, possessed unique 
authority. But were they necessarily entitled to speak 
with exclusive or even superior authority as to the religious 
significance of the facts? Their claim to be heard there 
would depend on the measure of their spiritual illumina- 
tion. But the question between Paul and his opponents 
was precisely this: Who is the most authoritative and 
reliable interpreter of Christ’s mind? It was not, who is 
most likely to know the facts, but who best understands 
the facts. And Paul's claim was that he possessed an 
understanding of the facts at least equal to that of the 
eleven. And to that claim it would have been an utter 
irrelevance to have objected: Ah, but you never were a 
companion of the Lord like Cephas. It would have been 
an irrelevance of the same kind as it would be to say toa 
man of genius, “It is impossible you can be a great poet, 
for your father was not a man of wealth or of rank.’’ It 
would have been to lay stress on what was at best a 
matter of prestige, in a spirit of yulgar worldliness; in 
Paul’s own words, to make knowledge of Jesus a/ter the 
jlesh* the one thing needful. It would have been, in 
short, to make the definition of apostleship turn upon 
something outward, in which case Paul could only make 
his opponents welcome to the name, and claim for him- 
self the substance, the right, viz., to come before the 
world as an independent interpreter of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

1 2 Cor. v. 16, 
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But does Paul’s argument not prove too much? On 
naturalistic principles it certainly does. The scope of 
his argument, interpreted by naturalism, is, “Every man 
an apostle who has spiritual insight, Luther not less than 
Paul. No man an absolute authority in matters of faith, 
not Paul any more than Luther, but each man authorita- 
tive according to the measure of his light.’ Paul did not 
mean to go this length. He regarded the apostles as 
exceptional characters, not merely in view of the measure 
of their inspiration, but because they were eye-witnesses 
of the resurrection. Hence the stress which he lays on 
the fact of having himself seen Jesus, not only in 1 Cor- 
inthians ix., but also in the fifteenth chapter of the same 
Epistle, where he enumerates the appearances of the risen 
Christ. He was not wrong in attaching importance to 
that fact in connection with the vindication of his apostle- 
ship. or no one who believed that the alleged appearance 
of Jesus to the persecutor on the way to Damascus was a 
reality, would be disposed to deny that its final cause was 
to convert a bitter enemy of the faith into a divinely com- 
missioned preacher of it. Of course it was open to Paul’s 
opponents to deny the reality of his vision; probably they 
did deny it, resolving the event into a purely subjective 
impression, as was done in later days, in writings of 
intensely anti-Pauline bias like the Clementines. But 


they could not well admit the objectivity of the Christo-| 


phany, and deny the inference to apostolic vocation. 
2, The second line of defence is success in the work of the 
apostleship. Paul says much of his success as an apostle to 


the Gentiles, and that not merely by way of stating facts, 


still less in a spirit of idle boasting, but consciously and 


seriously in the way of argument and self-defence; as if to 


say, ‘“‘ Providence has set its seal upon my ministry.” He 
hints at this part of his apology in the first Epistle, as when 


he says to the Corinthians, “If to others I am not an ; 
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apostle, yet at least I am to you, for the seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord”; and again when he writes, 
‘By the grace of God I am what I am; and His grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not found vain, but I 
laboured more abundantly than they all.” + But it is in the 
second Hpistle that he develops the argument so as to do it 
fall justice. It is the main theme of the remarkable passage 
beginning at chapter ii. verse 14, and extending to the end 
of the third chapter.? .The argument worthily opens with 
the words, ‘‘ Now thanks be to God who causeth us ever to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest by us the savour of 
His knowledge in every place.’’* They are in the heroic 
style, and suggest the idea of a great victorious general 
receiving a triumphal entry into the city in honour of his 
victories, followed by a train of captives marching towards 
their fate, some to deliverance and some to death. It looks 
like boasting, but it is boasting in self-defence; therefore, 
though conscious, and frankly owning, that he is using lan- 
guage of self-commendation, he yet boldly employs it; and 
to make the argument from success more telling he gives it 
a personal turn by appealing to the effect of his work among 


11 Cor, xv. 10. 

2 ‘We might even include in this section chapter iv. 1-6. ‘i 

8 2 Cor. ii. 14. The word @piauBetovr: has caused much trouble to inter- 
preters. I retain the rendering of the A.V. as best suited to the connection of 
thought, though recent writers, while admitting its suitableness, reject it as 
contrary to usage. That similar verbs are sometimes used in a factitive sense 
is not denied (e.g. BaciNevew, 1 Sam. viii, 22), but it is contended that OpayBevew 
is never used in this sense, but only in the sense of triumphing over one, as in 
Colossians ii. 15, the only other instance of its use in the New Testament. But 
the basis of induction is narrow, and the question is just whether the connec- 
_ tion does not justify us in finding an instance of the factitive use here. In any 
case we must think of Paul as sharing the triumph of God, not as triumphed 
over; as at least an incense bearer, not as a captive (vide the translation of the 
passage in the Scripture for Young Readers, 1892). I cannot close this note 
without referring to Professor Findlay’s article on the word in THe Exposrror 
for December, 1879, in which he ably contends for the Greek sense as distinct 
from the Roman, according to which the reference is not to a military triumph 
but to asacred procession of enthusiastic worshippers led by the inspiring God. 
The stress on this view lies on the Apostle’s enthusiasm, not on his success, 
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the Corinthians themselves. ‘Are we beginning again to 
commend ourselves, or need we, as do certain persons, 
epistles of commendation to you or from you? Ye are our 
epistle, written in our hearts, known and read by all men.” ! 
The certain persons referred to are of course legalist oppo- 
nents, whose manner of action Paul loses no opportunity of 
contrasting with his own. They brought letters of intro- 
duction from influential men, coming not to preach the 
Gospel but to neutralise his influence. He needed no such 
letters, at least among Corinthians; the success of his 
labours, as evidenced by their renewed hearts, was all the 
commendation he required. 

The apostle would have the Corinthians carefully consider 
what this success meant, and takes pains in the sequel to 
make them understand its significance. It was, he tells 
them, a proof of sufficiency or fitness for the work. For 
when he asked, ‘‘ Who is sufficient or fit for such a minis- 
try?’”’? he did not mean to suggest that no one was. He 
himself claimed to possess the necessary aptitude. He dis- 
claimed only a sufficiency self-originated. He devoutly 
ascribed his sufficiency to God; and just on that account 
he assigned to it very great significance, as revealing a 
Divine purpose. When God fits a man for a work He 
calls him to the work, such is the Apostle’s argument. 
Drawn out in full his logic is to this effect: It is not an 
accident that a man succeeds in the work I have on hand. 
Success proves fitness, and fitness in turn proves Divine 


vocation. 
One would like to know how Paul defined sufficiency. 


He has anticipated our wish and given a full satisfactory 


answer to our question. The gist of his answer is that 
sufficiency or fitness for Christian apostleship consists in 


_ insight into, and thorough sympathy with, the genius of the 


Christian religion. Thus the second line of defence runs up 
EF COD Lite 2 2 Cor. ii. 16. 
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into the first; brilliant success springing out of clear vision. 
The sentences in which the Apostle gives practical proof of 
his insight and appreciation form one of the golden utter- 
ances of this Epistle.1 It is the one passage in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthian Church kindred in its doctrinal 
drift to the teaching of the Epistles to the Galatian and 
Roman Churches concerning the law. It is a two-edged 
sword which may be used either for defence of Paul’s 
apostleship, or in defence of his conception of Christianity. 
If his apostleship be admitted, then we have here an autho- 
ritative exposition of the nature of Christianity. If the cor- 
rectness of the exposition be conceded, then it makes for 
Paul’s apostleship, for he certainly possessed qualities fitting 
him in a peculiar degree to be the propagator of such a reli- 
gion. Paul’s own mind seems to oscillate between the two 
lines of inference. At first the apologetic interest seems to 
be in the ascendant; but when he has once entered on a 
description of the economy whereof he claims to be a fit 
minister, he forgets himself, and launches out into an en- 
thusiastic eulogium of New Testament religion, as the reli- 
gion of the spirit, of life, and of righteousness, as opposed to 
legalism, the religion of the letter, of death, and of con- 
demnation, so giving us an utterance not merely serving a 
temporary apologetic purpose, but of permanent didactic 
value. Whatever impression it made on the Corinthian 
Church, it leaves no doubt in our minds as to Paul’s peculiar 
fitness to be an apostle of the Christian faith. Who so fit 
to propagate the religion of the spirit, of life, and of justifi- 
cation by faith, as the man who had by bitter experience 
proved legalism to be indeed a religion of condemnation and 
death, and to whom Christianity had come as a veritable 
year of jubilee, proclaiming liberty to the captives and the 
opening of prison doors to them that are bound? Of this 
experience, however, the Apostle says nothing here, though 
1 2 Gor. iii. 6-11. 
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doubtless he thinks of it as he writes. It suits his purpose 
rather to refer to another element of sufficiency, straight- 
Jorward sincerity, standing in contrast as it does to the 
double dealing of his opponents. His argument now takes 
this turn. The religion of spirit and life, eternal because 
perfect,’ has nothing to hide ; the better it is known the more 
acceptable it will be; it is only the religion of written rules, 
and legal bondage, and fear, that needs a veil to cover its 
inherent defects. I therefore am congenially outspoken, as 
becomes the servant of a religion, not of mystery, but of 
light, bright and glorious as the sun. I am not one of your 
huckstering merchants who adulterate their wares.” I con- 
vey the truth in Jesus, in its simplicity and purity, from land 
to land; in this differing from my opponents, who mix gospel 
and law to the injury of their. customers. Not only am I 
sincere, speaking nothing but the truth, but I am frank, 
speaking the whole truth, herein differing even from Moses, 
who put a veil on his face. At this point Paul may 
appear to lapse into a Rabbinical way of thinking, but the 
thought wrapped up in his allegory of the veil is clear, and 
as precious as it is clear. The law did not announce its 
own transitoriness; it could not afford to do so. It had 
to practise reserve to uphold its authority. If it had said 
plainly, I am for a time, I am but a means to an end, it 
would have encouraged disrespect for its requirements. 
Therefore, just because it was a defective religion it had to 
be a religion of mystery. Christianity, on the other hand, 
needs no such veil; the more plainly its ministers speak the 
better. The frank man is the fit man, the most successful, 
the God-appointed. 


3. But the treasure is in a fragile earthen vessel,’ and that 
may seem to detract from the fitness. Far from admitting 


152 ora, 1s 
2 9 Cor. ii. 17: xamndevovres, another of Paul’s strong graphic words in thi 


context, found here only in the New Testament. 
32 Cor. iv. 7% 
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that it does, however, Paul rather insists on the fact as a 
third argument in support of his claim to be an Apostle. 
‘“‘T have,” he says in effect, ‘earned the right to be re- 
garded as the Apostle of the Gentiles by manifold sufferings 
endured in connexion with my work.’ He has already 
used this argument in his Epistle to the Galatians, express- 
ing it in these pathetic terms: ‘‘ Henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear branded on my body the marks of 
Jesus.” + The words, as Hausrath finely remarks, suggest 
the picture of an old general who bares his breast before 
his rebellious legions, and shows them the wound-prints 
which prove that he is not unworthy to be called their 
commander.? The Apostle resumes the plea and urges it 
with great force and with much iteration, in the Epistle 
now under consideration, the passages in which it recurs 
rising to the dignity and grandeur of the greatest utterances 
to be found within the whole range of tragic poetry, and 
constituting together what might not unfitly be called the 
“Pauline Iliad.” The first of these impassioned outbursts 
begins at chapter iv. ver. 7, and, running through a series 
of bold paradoxes, ends by comparing the life of the writer 
to a slow, cruel crucifixion, or to a continual descent from 
the cross.? The Apostle returns to the theme again in the 
sixth chapter, this time entering much more into detail. 
Appealing to the Corinthians to see to it that they receive 
not in vain the message of reconciliation so earnestly de- 
livered by his lips, he backs up the appeal by a reference to 
those manifold sufferings which at once gave him a claim 
on their consideration, and commended him as a true 
Apostle.t In a third passage of similar character, in the 


ee Galavis Line 

* Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, vol. ii., p. 584. 

3 So Stanley (St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians), who takes véxpwow to 
mean not “ dying” nor ‘‘ death,” but “deadness.” “It is as if he had said, 
We are living corpses. It isa continual ‘ Descent from the Cross.’ ”’ 

4 2 Cor. vi. 5-10. 
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eleventh chapter,! he reaches the climax of his argument 
from tribulation, taking occasion there to mention some 
particulars in his history not elsewhere alluded to, one 
being that five times he had received from the Jews forty 
stripes save one.? He is not ashamed to mention such 
ignominious facts, he rather glories in them, because they 
all tend to vindicate his claim to be the divinely-com- 
missioned Apostle of the Gentiles. It is even possible that 
in enduring such evil treatment at the hands of the Jews, 
he was glad to have an opportunity of bearing for Christ’s 
sake what he had made others bear, as a sort of atonement 
for past sin. 

The chapter from which the last citation is made is one 
of four (chaps. x.-xiii.), which are distinguished from the 
rest of the Epistle by a bitterly controversial tone. The 
difference is so marked as to have suggested the idea that 
they originally formed a distinct letter, the very letter in- 
deed referred to in 2 Corinthians vii. 8, which is there 
spoken of as having by its severity deeply wounded the 
feelings of the Corinthian Church. The suggestion, though 
not without plausibility, is not hastily to be adopted. The 
diversity between the two parts of the Epistle can easily be 
reconciled with its unity by the supposition that in the 
earlier part the Apostle has in his view mainly the faithful 
majority in the Corinthian Church who had supported his 


authority in the case of discipline, and were generally © 


friendly to him, and that after he had written what he had 
to say to them in a tone of gentleness, he turned his 
thoughts to the minority and the men by whose malign 


influence they had been misled, and dealt with them as 


they deserved, with a rod rather than in a spirit of meek- 
ness.° 


1 2 Cor. xi. 23-33. 2 2 Cor. xi. 24. 


8 Heinrici (Das zweite Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus an die Korinthier, _ 


1887) points out that if the Epistle had ended with the details about the col- 


— 


> 
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These four chapters contain copious materials bearing on 
all the three branches of Paul’s argument in defence of his 
Apostleship. To the first head, the argument from insight, 
belongs chapter xii. 1-6, where he boasts of the visions 
and revelations he had enjoyed more than fourteen years 
previous to the date of the Epistle, that is about the time 
of his conversion. ‘To the second head, the argument from 
success, belongs chapter x. 12-18, where the Apostle refers 
to the wide area over which his missionary labours had 
extended. Itis noticeable that he emphasises the proneer- 
ing character of his work not less than its extent; here 
again, aS In so many other connexions, with an eye to the 
contrasted conduct of his opponents. They could point to 
no churches founded by their efforts, but only to churches 
already established which they had sought to disturb and 
corrupt by their sectarian animosities and legalist doctrines. 
He, on the other hand, had never entered on another man’s 
province, taking up work already begun, either to further 
or to mar it, but had always broken new ground. Which 
of the two modes of action was most worthy of an Apostle 
he would leave them to judge. To the third head, the 
argument from suffering, belong, over and above the pas- 
sages already cited containing the long catalogue of woes, 
all the places in which Paul alludes to his refusal to receive 
from the Church of Corinth any contributions towards his 
maintenance. His adversaries appear to have put a sinister 
construction on this refusal, suggesting that it sprang from 
his not feeling quite sure of his ground. “ He calls himself 
an Apostle,’ so they seem to have argued, ‘‘ why then does 
he not use his privilege as an Apostle, and claim mainte- 
nance from his converts like the other apostles? Evi- 
dently it is because he is afraid lest his pretensions should 
lection for the poor in chapter ix., it would have been a fragment, and that 


chapters x.-xiii. were necessary to explain and justify the hard judgments in- 
cidentally pronounced in the earlier chapters on the character of the Judaists. ~ 
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not be recognised.” Thoroughly selfish themselves, these 
base-minded men could not so much as imagine the 
generous motives by which Paul was really actuated. 
They took for granted that he would be glad to get money 
from all the Churches if he could. They seem even to 
have gone the length of insinuating that he did get itina 
round-about way; that in fact that collection for the poor 
in Palestine, which he was always making such a fuss 
about, was merely a scheme for getting money into his own 
pocket while pretending to be very independent. Such 
seems to be the plain sense of chapter xii. 16-18, the first 
sentence giving the substance of what Paul’s enemies said 
of him and some members of the Corinthian Church were 
base enough to believe. ‘‘ He does not burden us with his 
maintenance: no, not directly; but he is crafty, catches 
us with guile, in connexion with that collection.” Feeling 
keenly the humiliation of being obliged to answer such a 
charge, Paul replies: “Did I make-gain of you by any of 
them whom I sent unto you? I asked Titus to go, and I 
sent with him the brother. Did Titus overreach you? 
Walked we not in the same spirit, in the same steps?” 
The Apostle’s true motive in the whole matter of his sup- 
port was-a noble spirit of self-sacrifice, which, itself divine, 
was a sure mark that his mission was from God. The 
suggestion of his enemies, that if he were sure of his 
apostolic standing he would demand a maintenance, re- 
sembled Satan’s suggestion to Jesus: if thou be the Son 
of God command that these stones be made bread. If thou 
be an Apostle, said these children of Satan, command the 
Churches to support thee. But the reasoning was as in- 
conclusive in the one case asin the other. Jesus showed 
Himself to be the Son of God just by refusing to turn His 
Sonship to His own advantage. Paul showed himself to 
be an Apostle of God by refusing with equal steadfastness 
to set his personal interests above the public interests of _ 
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the Divine Kingdom. Though he was an Apostle he was 
willing to suffer in every way, and by that will to suffer 
for God’s glory and man’s good, he gave the most con- 
vincing evidence that he was a true Apostle; not one who 
arrogated the dignity to himself, but called of God there- 
unto. 

In the foregoing statement we have been occupied ex- 
clusively with those parts of the two Epistles which bear 
on the question of the Apostleship, and have met with 
little that throws light on Paul’s conception of Christianity. 
The doctrinal element is indeed not abundant even for one 
who is in quest of it. Itis however not altogether want- 
ing. Besides the important passage already referred to 
exhibiting a contrast between the legal and the Christian 
dispensations, the second Epistle contains two striking 
logia bearing on the significance of Christ’s death. These 
are, ‘If one died for all, then all died,’ 1 and, ‘‘ Him who 
knew not sin, He made sin on our behalf that we might 
become the righteousness of God in Him.”* These great 
Pauline words show two complementary aspects of the 
Apostle’s doctrine of the Atonement. The first Epistle 
contains, in the eighth and fifteenth chapters, important 
contributions to the doctrine of Christ’s Person. 

A. B. Bruce. 


1 9 Cor. v. 14, 2 2 Cor, v. 21. 
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In my previous paper, after trying to give fresh force to the 
immeasurable importance of the fact that the Son of God 
should Himself have taught us how, and even in what 
words, to address His Father in heaven, I spoke of the 
simplicity, the brevity, the directness of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and its infinite adaptability to all human needs. I will now 
point out some of the lessons of its structure, and the deep 
spirituality which differentiates it from all human prayers. 
I said that if the Lord’s Prayer be indeed of so divine an 
origin, it must justify its origin by its absolute perfectness 
and flawless inspiration. The more we study it the more, 
I am convinced, shall we see that this is indeed the case. 

I. Let us first notice the lessons which lie not only in 
the pregnant conciseness but also in-the perfect symmetry 
of its structure. 

The Lord’s Prayer consists of an address to God, of seven 
petitions, and of a doxology. 

1. Of the doxology we need not now speak. It is beyond 
all question a liturgical accretion, desirable, scriptural, full 
of value and appropriateness, but attached to the prayer by 
the spontaneous impulse of the Church for Eucharistic use, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God. It is absent 
from the Prayer, as recorded in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and was almost certainly an addition to the original text of 
St. Matthew also. It is found in various forms; is based 
on Old Testament analogies; and was used, now in one 


now in another form, in the earliest documents of the 


Apostolic and Sub-Apostolic Church. ‘‘ From the first,” 
says Mr. Chase, in his valuable monograph* on The Lord's 
Prayer in the Early Church, “like other prayers, it had 


1 Texts and Studies, Cambridge, 1891, 
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attached to it now one doxology now another. The Lord’s 
Prayer was (as the Didaché seems to suggest) in this way 
frequently adapted for use at the Service of Holy Com- 
munion; and finally one form of doxology, which appears 
to be a conflation of two distinct forms, was added to the 
Prayer in the ‘ Syrian’ text of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and 
so has remained the common conclusions of the Prayer 
since the fourth century.” 

2. But though it is now admitted that the Doxology 
formed no part of the structure-of the Lord’s Prayer as 
originally delivered, some may hold that the body of the 
prayer consists of siz, not of seven clauses. They will take 
the view which many have taken, and among these Arch- 
bishop Leighton, that the words, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil”’ do not constitute two 
clauses, but one, of which the second half is only an epexe- 
gesis of the first. I cannot now pause to prove that this 
is an error, and that the clause, ‘‘ deliver us from the evil 
one ’—for such is almost certainly the exact meaning of the 
last petition—is separate from the previous clause,’ and 
comprehensively sums up the entire Prayer, of which it is 
indeed the universal climax. But were this a matter of 
uncertainty in other respects, the symmetry of seven peti- 
tions would have some weight in turning the balance. 
Material and practical ages, and that attitude of the 
Western mind which makes it usually indifferent to, and 
even contemptuous of anything which bears upon a 
mysticism which is to it unintelligible, may regard this 

1 «There are that make but six petitions of this prayer, saying that the 
two last are but one; but they have no warrant for it. The Ancient Church 
hath always divided it into seven; in this division they grounded upon the 
motive which caused our Saviour Christ to pen (sic) this prayer, which was the 
avoiding of that ravrodoyla used by the heathen, into which they cannot choose 
but fall, which affirm that these two last petitions contain but one thing; 
wherein they are deceived, for temptations and evil are not of one scantling. 


Every evil is not temptation, neither is every temptation evil.”—Bishop An- 
drewes, The Lord’s Prayer, Sermon xvii., opp. v. 449, 


yo |: 
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symmetry as insignificant. It would have been far other- 
wise with Jews and Easterns in general. With them con- 
siderations of rhythm and number entered largely into 
sacred things. In the poetry of the Old Testament the 
form is repeatedly dependent on numerical arrangements 
which involved a deep symbolism. The Hebrews attached 
a mystic importance even to the physiological qualities of 
sound. In their view of the nature of language they were 
analogists not anomalists—in other words they held that 
names originated by nature (dvcer), not by convention (béces 
ouv@yxn), and that their form and significance were deter- 
mined by some inward necessity, not by arbitrary caprice. 
Similarly they attached a deep importance to numbers. 
Any one who will study the details of Solomon’s Temple, 
or its ideal reconstruction by the Prophet Ezekiel, will see 
that the minutest details were determined by the sacred- 
ness and significance of particular numbers. The sense of 
this sacredness continued through the Middle Ages. Why 
is the number Three impressed on Westminster Abbey, and 
all our great minsters in the triple height, and length, and 
breadth, as it was also impressed on the Jewish Temple, 
except because the number Three is the signature of the 
Divine? Why does the number Seven dominate in the 
arrangement of the pillars, except with reference to “ Wis- 
dom hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars”? Why did Dante not think it unimportant to 
invent for his Divine Comedy the terza rima, and divide 
his poem into three parts, of which each contains 33 
cantos? The numbers 3 and 7 are stamped with the 
signature of Godhead and of God’s relation to man. The 
number 8, as explained by Bahr, the chief modern student 
of the symbolism of numbers, expresses “‘ the concrete and 
perfect unity resulting from the reconciliation of difference 
and opposition.” Four is ‘the number of the world, the 
sum of all created things, and of Divine revelation.” 
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The number 7, according to the same authority, being 
the sum of 3+4, stands, according to the hidden properties 
of numbers, for ‘“‘ the combination of God and the world.” 
Whatever may be thought of this, it is certain from endless 
instances in the Bible that the Jews attached to the num- 
ber Seven a peculiar sanctity and meaning. “‘ It was con- 
sidered,’ says Kalisch, ‘‘as the number of combination and 
connection, of unity and harmony, of salvation and bless- 
ing, of peace and sanctification, of the covenant between 
God and Israel (and therefore in some respects as the theo- 
cratical number), of expiation and atonement, of purifica- 
tion and initiation.” It was, whether from astronomical 
or other reasons, also regarded as mystic by the Greeks 
and Romans. ‘‘Septem,” says Cicero, ‘‘ qui rerum fere 
omnium modus est.’ * “* Pleraque ccelestium,”’ says Tacitus, 
‘‘vim suam et cursum septimos per numeros conficiunt.”’ ® 
The Lord’s Prayer fell naturally into 7 petitions, and in 
impressing this number upon it, and in giving it this form, 
our Lord lent it an additional solemnity to the Eastern 
Churches, among which the Gospel was first established. 
Nor is the fact unworthy of notice that the first three 
petitions refer directly to the glory of God, and the last four 
to the needs of man. Li 

3. The Lord’s Prayer would not be Divine if it were not 
Catholic in the true sense of universal charity, universal 
comprehensiveness, universal adaptation to the yearnings 
of every soul, of every creed, which longs and thirsts for 
God and for righteousness, as the hart panteth after the 
waterbrooks. In this sense it is the Divine presentation of 
true religion. What is religion? The word has received 
many definitions. Plato called it ‘“‘a likeness to God, 
according to our ability’’; John Smith, “the seed of God 


1 On Exodus, p. 449. 
2 Cic., Somnium Scipionis ad init. 
8 Tac., Hist. v. 4; comp, Plin., H. N., xi. 43. 
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in the spirits of men”; Schelling, “‘ the union of the finite 
with the Infinite.’ Kant was very near the mark when 
he saw the essence of religion in obedience to the categoric 
imperative; and Jeremy Taylor, when he defined it as 
“the whole duty of man, comprehending in it justice, 
charity, and sobriety.” 

But no better definition was ever given of religion than 
that given by the great and strong thinker, Benjamin 
Whichcote, when he wrote “ religion means a good heart 
and a good life.” All the deepest and loftiest parts of the 
Divine teaching in Scripture seem intended to warn us of 
the errors which confuse religion pure and undefiled with 
the acceptance of elaborate theologies, the membership 
of exclusive organisations, or adherence to what is claimed 
as the only orthodoxy in matters of opinion respecting 
which Christians differ. The one lesson impressed upon us 
from the beginning to the end of the Bible, and with 
strongest emphasis in its most glorious passages, is that 
the only tests of religion which are of the least value are 
right conduct and holy character. All else will vanish, 
this will remain. Of the many lies which ‘‘ God’s infinite 
and fiery finger” will shrivel from the souls of men, the 
most numerous, and among the most deleterious, will be 
all sorts of religious shams, unrealities, human systems, 
shibboleths, and commandments, which priests have added 
to the pure truth of the Gospel. Says Dr. Oliver W. 
Holmes, ‘‘ Men are tattooed with their special beliefs like so 
many, South Sea Islanders; but a real human heart, with 
Divine Love in it, beats with the same glow under all the 


patterns of all earth’s thousand tribes.” Turn the pages — 


of religious controversy, teeming as they do to this day with 

the poisonous fruits of envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 

charitableness, and in proportion as they claim to be the 

defence and representation of the sole truth of religion, 
1 See Parker, Discourse of Religion, p. 27. 
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they will at once be seen to abound in the glossy leaves of 
arrogant Pharisaism, which are not for the healing but for 
the embitterment of the nations. The only genuine fruits 
of the Tree of Life are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. These 
do not result from the acceptance of all the finely-articu- 
lated dogmas and yokes of bondage which ambitious priests 
and erring Churches have imposed on the free neck of 
Christendom, but on the faith in Christ, and the union 
with Christ. It is this faith which issues in obedience to 
the Ten Words which constitute the old, simple, majestic 
Voice of Sinai. The Law alone carries with it no power 
to secure our obedience; Christ came to deliver us by His 
Gospel from the curse of the Law. On the two Com- 
mandments—Love God with all thy heart, and Love thy 
neighbour as thyself—hang all the Law and the Prophets. 
The possibility of obeying the Second Commandment de- 
pends solely on obedience to the First. The possibility of 
obeying the first depends on the forgiveness which Christ 
has procured for us, and the strength and faithfulness which 
He inspires. The means whereby we can avail ourselves 
of this Heavenly Grace is Prayer; and I see at once on 
the Lord’s Prayer the stamp of its Divine origin when I 
see that it indicates only the HKternal essentials of true 
religion, and excludes everything which is either in its 
essence anti-religious, or, at the best (to use the phrase of 
Hillel) ‘‘ only commentary and fringe.”’ 

4, There is another most divine element in this prayer 
besides this catholicity which makes it equally precious to 
all of every fold, who, with whatever differences, love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. It is the un- 
approachable spirituality of the teaching which it involves. 

This is observable in the very first petition. I think 
that if we would confess the honest truth, many—perhaps 
all except the maturest saints of God—would admit that of 
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all the petitions the one which least comes home to them, 
the one which seems to them the most vague and the least 
real, is the first. Yet would our Lord have made room for 
it, much more would He have put it in the very forefront, 
though He had just been uttering the strongest warnings 
against artificial and vain petitions, if it had not been of 
supreme importance, and if He had not intended it to lead 
the way into the innermost shrine of all true prayer? As 
the first star is the most lustrous of all the night— 


“ Hesperus, that led 
The starry train, rode brightest ”— 


so may not this petition be in some sense the brightest of 
all—the most radiant in this Pleiad of seven petitions ? 

5. What we are too apt to overlook in offering the Lord’s 
Prayer is its direct and divine istructiveness; the illuminat- 
ing light which it flings upon the nature of God and our 
relation to Him. The very fact that this petition—‘ hal- 
lowed be Thy name’’—is about the last we should have 
thought of enshrining in our supplications to Heaven, is a 
measure of its necessity. If the plural “‘our”’ instead of 
the singular ‘‘my”’ in the first word of the prayer, and 
throughout it, was meant to teach us the duty of unselfish- 
ness ; this petition ‘“‘ Hallowed be Thy name” was meant 
to go farther and deeper, and to teach not only unselfish- 
ness but self-forgetfulness—self-annihilation, so far as self is 
at enmity with God. It wields the axe against the root of 
that love of self from which springs every form of rebellion 
and wickedness. It points to the absorption, the annihila- 
tion of selfin God. It teaches us, and with all the more 


force because so indirectly, that no man liveth to himself 


and no man dieth to himself, but that man’s chief end is __ 


‘to glorify God here,” and ‘‘enjoy Him for ever in heaven 
hereafter.” 


6. This lesson, this characteristic, is woven into the very ~ 


VoL. VII. 19 


a 
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tissue and essence of the prayer, because no lesson is more 
intensely needful. The form which our prayers tend to as- 
sume is that poor bargaining of the yet imperfect Patriarch. 
‘Tf thou wilt give me bread to eat and raiment to put on 

THEN shall the Lord be my God.” Sometimes it 
fatally resembles the mean cry of the poor Mohammedan, 
‘‘Oh, Allah, I want a hundred sequins, give me a hundred 
sequins, just a hundred sequins. O Allah, all I ask of Thee 
is a hundred sequins—neither more nor less.” The only 
one of the seven petitions with which the carnal mind has 
much affinity is ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread’; and 
even that it despises as scanty and insufficient, unless it can 
alter the form from the plural to the singular, exclude from 
it every spiritual element, and make daily bread include 
the comforts, riches, and luxuries of life. It is not only the 
ignorant heathen who are ever pestering God with selfish 
and unseemly desires, like worthless vagrants who burst 
with their mendicancy into the presence of a king. Per- 
haps there may be not a few who, with slight disguises, 
and in the secret back chambers of their being, offer posi- 
tively wicked prayers like— 


“ Pulchra Laverna, 
Da mihi fallere da. justo sancto videri; 
Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem’”’— 


or like Saul’s request to Samuel to honour him before the 
elders of the people though he had sinned; or like the 
prayer which the unconverted Augustine offered against the 
lusts of his youth with the secret reservation of a hope that 
God would allow him to indulge himself in them a little 
longer; or like that in the heart of the adulterous murderer 
in the great tragedy that he might be’ pardoned, and yet 
retain the offence ; or like that of the Indian Thug that he 
may murder more victims as a sacrifice to his goddess ; or 


1 Hor., Lpp., 1. xvi: vi 6, 
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that of the Italian brigand to the Virgin for the success of 
his raid. Perhaps our prayers are not often so desperately 
evil as this, because we cannot but feel that “If I incline to 
wickedness in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” But 
how often do they abound in the kind of personal beggary 
which Christ discourages as the degradation of all prayer. 
So that as the very initial lesson of all prayer He teaches 
us to “‘seek first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness,’ and all other needful things will be added unto us. 
He utterly discountenances the putting of our miserable 
selves, and of our own mean desires, into the forefront. He 
teaches us how deadly is the egotism which makes us treat 
our own small individuality as the sole centre of our own 
universe. He teaches us that the moral and spiritual order 
of the only life which is true life rolls round Him the risen 
Sun of righteousness. He teaches us that the one object 
of prayer is “‘to become and not to get’’; andif we would but 
print deep upon our hearts the truth that the type of all 
acceptable prayer is not the “‘ Give, give,” of the daughters 
of the horseleech, but, ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy name,” neither 
our lives nor our prayers would be so poor. 

7. This lesson of the spirituality of prayer—this lesson 
that there is no real life for man save the life of his spirit, 
and that there can be no life of his spirit save in God, is so 
completely the Alpha and Omega of this prayer that we 
shall see more of the truth hereafter. But we should 
notice how divinely the inestimable boon of prayer is 
thus safeguarded not only from wicked, futile, and selfish 
prayers, but even from too wilful an insistence on prayers 
which might seem innocent and natural, and yet might — 
prove to be in their issue ruinous. For the better heathen — 


knew as well as we do that prayers urged upon God with S 
too unwise and wilful an importunity may prove to be . 


dangerous things. The English poetess writes— 


— 
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“God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 
And flings the thing we have asked for in our face, 
A gauntlet with a gift in it.” 


Our great dramatist teaches us that— 


“We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise gods 
Deny us for our good; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers”; 


Pore tells us of— 
“ Atossa, cursed by many a granted prayer ”’; 
But we read also in Vergil— 


“Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis 
Di faciles ” ; 


and in Juvenal— 
“Si consilium vis 
Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus quid 
Conveniat nobis rebusque sit utile nostris, 
Nam pro jucundis, aptissima queque dabunt Di, 
Carior est illis homo quam sibi.” * 


The hymnist is but versifying sentences of Plato and of 
Menander when he writes— 


“Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Thy bounteous grace supply, 
The good unasked in mercy grant, 
The ill, though asked, deny.” ? 


_ But from the perils of all such earthly ignorance we shall 
be saved if we learn the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer; for 
there while man’s earthly needs are recognised in their 


1 Juv. Sat., x. 346-349, Comp. the opinion of Socrates, who “nihil ultra 
petendum a Diis immortalibus arbitrabatur, quam ut bona tribuerent, quia ii 
demum scirent quid unicuique esset utile.” Val. Max., vii. 2. Xens, Mem., i. 
3, § 2. 

2 Zed Baothed ra pev Edd Kal evéameévors Kal dvevKTOLs 
“Appa Oldou, ra Oe Sewd Kal evyouevors dmadéiew. 
Plat., Alc., ii. p. 143. 
bh mol yévo.8’ & Bovhow’ GAN & cumdéper. 
Menand., Sent., 336; 
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simplest and most comprehensive form, and his spiritual 
needs are more expressly pleaded, he is taught that both 
must be subordinated to the higher, deeper, more universal 
interests of all created Beings, and are therefore absorbed 
and overshadowed by the Eternity and Incomprehensible- 
ness of the Divine. The lesson of life is learnt in its most 
perfect form when we can say with all our hearts, ‘“ Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison with Thee.” St. Thomas 
Aquinas showed how well he had learnt this lesson, when 
to the question of the Vision of Christ, ‘‘ Thou hast writ- 
ten well of Me, O Thomas, what reward dost thou de- 
sire ?”’ he meekly answered, ‘‘ Non aliam mercedem nisi Te, 
Domine.” The cry of the whole Lord’s prayer is, O Lord, 
fill us out of Thy fulness; fill us with Thyself. 


“Who hath this he hath all things having nought, 
Who hath it not hath nothing having all.” 


It is the truth which has been so finely expressed by Mr. 
J. R. Lowell : 


«*Twere glorious, no doubt, to be 
One of the strong-winged Hierarchy, 
To burn with Seraphs, or to shine 
With Cherubs, deathlessly divine ; 
Yet I, perhaps, poor earthly clod, 
Could I forget myself in God, 
Could I but find my nature’s clew 
Simply as birds and blossoms do, 
And but for one rapt moment know 
*Tis Heaven must come not we must go, 
Should win my place as near the throne 
As the pearl angel of its zone, 
And God would listen ’mid the throng 
For my one breath of perfect song, 
That in its simple human way 
Said all the Host of Heaven could say.” 


F. W. Farrar. 


DIVORCE AND CHILDHOOD. 
A Reapine or St. Mart. xtx. 3-15. 


Our Lord’s doctrine of divorce in St. Matthew xix. is im- 
mediately followed by His benediction on childhood. These 
two incidents are given in St. Mark x. in the same close 
order, though St. Luke has disjoined them. The object of 
this paper is to trace the thread of their connection, and 
to show how their sequence explains the attitude of the 
disciples to the children, and makes the whole scene instinct 
with reality. 

It is well known that what Milton called “the doctrine 
and discipline of divorce”’ was a disputed question among 
Jewish teachers. Their standard precept on the subject 
in Deuteronomy xxiv. 1-4 was quite vague enough to invite 
controversy ; it does not attempt to define the ‘‘ unseemly 
thing” which is to justify a husband in putting away his 
wife. Here was work for commentators, and we are pre- 
pared to find that Hillel and Shammai were in direct con- 
flict on this, as on nearly every other moot point of Jewish 
law. Shammai restricted divorce rigidly to the case of 
adultery. Hillel and his followers allowed far greater free- 
dom. A man may divorce his wife, they said, if he hates 
her; if she cooks badly; if she goes abroad unveiled; if 
she reveals family secrets; R. Akiba even says, ‘‘if he sees 
some one handsomer, for it is written ‘if she hath found no 
favour in his eyes.’ ” 

Now, after we allow for some extravagance of Rabbinic 
paradox, such dicta as these illustrate the conclusion that, 
‘according to the Rabbis, divorce was allowable for any 
and every cause.’’? And without pressing such doctrines 
to their extreme logical issue, we can understand that, en- 


1 Prof. W. H. Bennett, The Mishna and the Gospels, chap. 6. 
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dorsed by leading religious teachers, they could not fail to 
encourage popular license in a matter on which popular 
opinion is naturally lax enough. Contemporary practice in 
Palestine on this point was ‘‘far more in harmony with 
the practice of certain American States than with the 
teaching of Christ.’’ The evidence shows that divorce was 
fatally easy, and correspondingly frequent. Remarriage of 
divorced persons is referred to as a matter of course. 

Josephus, for instance, in his Autobiography, § 75, relates 
how, at Vespasian’s command, he married a captive virgin; 
“yet,” he adds, “‘she did not live with me long, but was 
divorced upon my going to Alexandria. However I married 
another wife in Alexandria.” And then in § 76 he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ About this time I divorced my wife also (i.e. this 
second wife), as not pleased with her behaviour, though not 
till she had been the mother of three children. ' 
After this I married a wife who had lived at Crete, but a 
Jewess by birth,” and he proceeds to eulogize her character. 
Now Josephus is not suspected of giving undue prominence 
to his own defects; and this artless candour about his 
matrimonial career speaks volumes as to the state of Jewish 
opinion on the question of divorce. 

The woman of Samaria is another sufficiently startling 
instance. She was indeed discredited in the eyes of her 
fellow townsmen, but, apparently, because after her fifth 
divorce she had not gone through the form of marriage for 
the sixth time. Bishop Westcott remarks (note on John vi. 
18) that facilities for divorce are said to have been fewer 
among the Samaritans than among the Jews! 


Only as we realize these prevalent ideas and customs as —_~ 


to the sanctity of wedlock, can we understand the “‘ tempta- 
tion”’ of the Pharisees’ enquiry ‘‘ Is it lawful for a man to’ 
put away his wife for every cause?’’, and the deliberate 
weight of our Lord’s reply. He confronts His questioners 
with the Divine ideal of marriage, as witnessed to by their 
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ancient Scripture. What is bound in heaven may not be 
loosed on earth. Why then did the law allow divorce ? 
Only as a concession to the passions of the people to whom 
it was a schoolmaster. Divorce was permitted by accom- 
modation to the ‘‘ hardness of heart’’ of a rude and bar- 
barous time; but it had no place ‘‘in the beginning,’ in 
the primitive institution of God. 

Our Lord then repeats His own law of divorce, already 
spoken in the Sermon on the Mount, St. Matthew v. 31, 32. 
In both places He begins with the decisive ‘‘I say unto 
you,” as though to emphasize this solitary detail of practical 
ethics on which (so far as we know) He condescended to 
legislate. The exact scope of His command, here and in the 
parallel passages, has been disputed. Yet without entering 
into controversy, we may say broadly that even if Christ 
permits divorce for adultery, He forbids it for any other 
cause whatever. 

Now it is hard for us to enter into the prejudices and 
sentiments of the listening disciples so as to appreciate the 
staggering effect of such an utterance upon their minds. It 
turned upside-down their whole traditional ideas on that 
subject, on which, of all subjects, men cling most tenaciously 
to tradition. St. Mark tells us that in their bewilderment 
they ‘‘ asked Christ again in the house of the same matter,” 
and received the same reply. For these disciples were not 
cold-blooded Rabbinic casuists, but roughly-bred plain- 
minded peasants; and their practical sense was struck at 
once by the practical inconvenience of such a rigid rule. 
Their comment is naively simple. They say in effect, ‘“‘ This 
would never work. If the bond between man and wife is 
to be so indissoluble, it were wiser to keep free from its 
risks.’ Just as once before, when our Lord had shocked 
them by His paradox about the difficulty of rich men enter- 
ing the Kingdom, they were astonished out of measure, 
and said “‘ who then can be saved?’’ so now, when He 
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makes divorce at least equally difficult, they are astonished 
out of measure again, and say, ‘“‘Who then dare be 
matrried?’’ Under such conditions the celibate would be 
better off. 

And then our Lord takes up their words, and answers 
their amazement in sentences which to Jewish ears must 
have sounded more amazing still. ‘Yes,’ He says, in 
effect, ‘it is true. You may not understand Me, but 
celibacy can, in certain cases, be a holier and nobler state 
than marriage. There are some who are celibate perforce, 
by defect of nature or cruelty of man. But there are 
others who elect to live unmarried for the sake of God 
and His Kingdom.” Can we not hear in His tones some 
conscious hint of His own solitary human lot? Can we 


not feel His half-mournful sense of His friends’ dulness and ~ 


lack of sympathy, as He looked into their blank faces, and 
broke off as He began, by repeating ‘‘ He that is ableto 
receive it, let him receive it’’ ? 2 ; 

These disciples were not able. They were Jewish work- 
ing-men, bred in the belief that early marriage was one 
of a Jew’s imperative religious duties—a duty which, we 
cannot doubt, they had almost without exception observed. 
This exaltation of celibacy, even in Christ’s guarded words, 
utterly confounded them. It shocked their deepest human 
prejudices. And just at this moment, while they stood 
aghast at His teaching, they found themselves and their 
Master surrounded with women, who were bringing their 
little ones for Christ to touch and to bless. The disciples 
were not thin-skinned ; but they could feel the utter incon- 
gruity of the situation. They revolted at these intrusive 
mothers and babes, so painfully out of place and season. 


The Lord had doubtless caressed children before, but it _ 


seemed a profanity to thrust them upon Him just now, 


with such dark unnatural childless words on His ips. No _ 


wonder ‘‘ the disciples rebuked them.” - 


~~ 
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And then Christ showed the perfect balance of His sacred 
humanity. In one breath He could speak the beatitude 
of the lonely celibate. In the next breath He could pray 
over the children as He took them up in His arms. There 
was nothing narrow or ascetic or one-sided in the temper 
of the Son of Man. Dare we reverently recognise in His 
peculiar tenderness for children some pathetic trace of 
the hunger of a childless heart? Surely it was not by 
chance that our Lord made childhood into a sort of ‘sacra- 
ment. Just as He took our homeliest bodily acts, the act of 
washing and the act of eating, and consecrated them into 
pledges and channels of His grace, so He took the youngest 
and simplest and most helpless human creatures, and set 
children to be the mystic representatives of Himself, the 
patterns of His Spirit, the parables of His Gospel in the 
world. Amid all the dimness and discouragement of these 
latter days we can at least be thankful because the modern 
Church has entered, as never before, into this sacrament of 
childhood. We may miss the Real Presence in some 
symbols wherein He was once discerned ; but we find Him, 
as really as ever, when we gather His lambs in our arms 
and carry them in our bosoms. 

Such a spiritual sequence as has been indicated between 
the two parts of this narrative may at first sight appear 
over-subtle. At least it explains a very difficult detail; it 
shows us naturally why 


“When mothers of Salem their children brought to Jesus, 
The stern disciples drove them back, and bade them depart.” 


That attitude of disciples who knew their Master’s charac- 
teristic fondness for children always seemed inexplicable 
to me, until a friend suggested the idea which is here 
worked out, and which grows more convincing as it grows 
more familiar. 
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Moreover, if this explanation be admitted, it absolutely 
_ authenticates the narrative. For it will be felt at once that 
_ such a point is beyond any dreams of possible redactors. 
The incidents stand here together in this order, because 

_ they happened in this order; and the first illuminates the 


second, 
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THE WASHING OF THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. 
Jomn xi. 1-17. 


THERE were two sacramental acts performed that night, 
when Jesus gathered His disciples in ‘‘ the upper chamber ”’ 
at Jerusalem ; for the washing of their feet was, as truly as 
the breaking of bread, ‘‘ an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and invisible grace.’ But the one has fallen out of 
use, while the other remains, and will, doubtless, continue 
to refresh and comfort the Church, ‘‘ until He come.” 
There is, indeed, a faint shadow of the first of these sacra- 
mental rites still, I believe, to be witnessed in Rome during 
‘““ Holy Week,’ when the Pope sprinkles a little water on 
the feet of certain chosen persons, and touches them 
daintily with a towel. It is only a shadow of the beautiful 
reality, yet so far it bears witness to the law of God’s king- 
dom, that-he is the greatest there who consents to the 
humblest service. Perhaps, too, it has not been without 
its influence in helping to maintain, throughout that branch 
of the Church, the tradition of lowly, self-denying ministry, 
which is one of its strongest claims to be esteemed among 
men. Let us see, then, how this service arose, and what 
was intended by it. It will be worth our while to devote 
a little serious thought to it; for I venture to think that he 
who puts from him “the basin and the towel’’ is very ill 
prepared to take the bread, and ‘‘ the cup of blessing.’’ 

We know, from other incidents recorded in the gospels, 
that Jesus and His disciples were not very careful about 
those constant ablutions on which the Pharisees insisted so 
‘strongly. Life was too earnest for them to occupy them- 
selves with conventional niceties. But this was a great 
occasion when a little ceremony was not unfitting, and 
when, moreover, a precious lesson was to be read. Before 
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the Passover, then,—not when the supper was ended, nor 
yet while it was going on, but when it had been served, #.e. 
when all the preparation for it had been completed—Jesus, 
we are told, ‘‘rose from the table and took a basin and 
towel, and began to wash the feet of the disciples.” We 
are not left in any doubt as to what moved Him to do this. 
Some, indeed, will have it that the apostles had been 
quarrelling, ‘‘ which of them was to be greatest in the 
kingdom,” and that their Lord meant tacitly to rebuke 
them by performing a task which was commonly left to one 
of the meanest slaves of a household. Certainly, they had 
pretty often unworthy contentions of this kind, and it is 
likely enough that something of the sort had been lately 
going on; nor can it be denied that the lesson which Christ 
reads them here is a warning against the indulgence of any 
such worldly ambitions. But John makes no allusion to 
any outbreak of this temper at this time, neither is there 
any tone of rebuke in our Lord’s words here; and, besides, 
the whole matter is lifted up into a higher and serener 
atmosphere by the statement of Christ’s motive which the 
apostle actually gives. 

‘Jesus,’ he says, ‘‘ knowing that his hour was come, 
that He-should depart out of this world unto the Father, 
having loved His own which were in the world, He loved 
them unto the end.” That was what moved Him to do 
what He now did. It wasasolemn moment. The shadow 
of death was on Him. He had come from the Father, 
because-He loved them. He was going back to the Father 
for the same reason, because that “‘ was expedient for 
them.’ He was fain, therefore, to make this quite clear to 
them, that nothing which had happened had any wise 


changed His mind, but that, on the contrary, “having loved —__ | 


His own which were in the world, He loved them unto the 
end.” Many people begin life, full of a beautiful en- 


thusiasm, with generous instincts and glowing hopes, con- - 


— 
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fident that men only need to be rightly handled in order to 
make the world as good and happy as they would like to 
see it. But ere long this illusion fades away. They meet 
with disappointments, with ingratitude, with repeated 
failures ; and by-and-by all their fine enthusiasm is changed 
into a cynical contempt that has no faith in man at all. 
Jesus never cherished any such illusions. He always 
“knew what was in man,” and nevertheless he loved us. 
Therefore, though He had met with as much ingratitude 
and selfishness as any one, though he had been despised 
and rejected of men to whom He was always doing good, 
and though even His own chosen disciples understood so 
little the mind of their Master, and grieved His very heart 
so often, yet His hope never failed Him, and His Spirit 
never changed. He was the same at the end as at the 
beginning. He never wearied of His service, or despaired 
of His cause. ‘‘ Having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end.”’ It did not make any 
difference even that one of His disciples was about to be- 
tray Him. He knew it, but He did not except Judas from 
the service he was about to render to them all. Nothing, 
not even the utmost baseness, could any wise change His 
heart, or cause its faithfulness to fail. 

It was this unwearying, unvarying love, then, which con- 
strained Him to take the basin, and gird Himself with the 
towel that night, as one whose heart yearned in Him not only 
to serve them, but to serve them in some peculiarly lowly 
fashion, to which nothing but love would have condescended. 
We are not told that He began this task with Peter, but from 
the way in which that apostle acted on this occasion, I make 
no doubt, for my part, that he was the first. For if he said 
to his Lord, ‘‘ Thou shalt never wash my feet,” you may 
be very sure he would not have stood by silent, and seen 
Him do it to any of the others. He would have been quite 
as positive in their case as in his own, that it was an un- 
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seemly proceeding, that it would become them better to 
wash the Master’s feet, and that they ought to be ashamed 
to lei Him do so mean a service to them. I cannot 
imagine him looking on without a vehement protest. Of 
course, his rejection of this service in his own case was 
wrong, for it meant that he knew better than Jesus Himself 
did what it became his Lord to do. Yet there was also a 
right element in it, for it implied that it would have been 
more seemly for him and the other disciples to do it for 
their Lord. Therefore Jesus found no fault with his hasty, 
but on the whole right-hearted, follower; but only gently 
replied, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me.” 
That saying points to something higher than the immediate 
work He had in hand. Hence, Jesus had said, ‘‘ What I 
do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
There was a deeper and more inward cleansing than this, 
of which the washing of their feet was but a symbol. Truly 
we have no part in Christ if we do not submit our- 
selves to Him to have all our spiritual defilements removed, 
and to be ‘“‘ washed white as snow.’”’ When Peter heard 
this saying, though he did not yet know all it meant, and 
was only to learn it rather slowly hereafter, yet because it 
was all in all to him to have his part in Christ, he swung 
now from the one extreme of reluctance to the other ex- 
treme of over-readiness, saying, ‘‘ Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head.” If that be a condition 
of fellowship with Thee, wash me all over; do with me as 
Thou wilt; I will consent to anything sooner than part 
with Thee. All through the scene, Peter shows the same 
impetuous, but honest and affectionate heart. All through 4 
also there is a want of that simple submission to a higher 
wisdom, and a deeper love than his own, whose claim on 
all men is that they should learn to say, “‘ Not as we will, 
but as Thou wilt.’’ Therefore Jesus had to restrain his 
impetuosity now by saying, “He that is bathed needeth 
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not save to wash his feet only, but is clean every 
whit.” 

They had just come from the bath, probably a public 
one, whither they had all gone to prepare for the feast. 
It may have been near, or it may have been at some dis- 
distance ; but in any’case they had walked some way in 
their sandals along the streets of Jerusalem. It is not a 
very cleanly city; no Eastern town is. One could not go 
far along its streets without being smirched by its mire 
more or less, or at the very least being soiled by its dust. 
They had come clean from the bath, then, but their feet 
had suffered in their walk from it to the upper chamber. 
Apparently they had not felt any discomfort from this. It 
was not so bad as to cause any inconvenience to them. 
But still the mire or the dust was there, and Jesus was 
fain to have them clean every whit. He did not spy out 
their defilement, nor did He seek to point it out, but He 
was anxious to cleanse it away. All they needed for this 
was that their feet should be washed, and that service He 
was now fain to do them, lowly as it was. 

I have said that this act of Christ’s pointed to a deeper, 
even an inward, spiritual cleansing; and beautiful as it was 
in itself, it is this spiritual aspect of it which is of most 
importance to us. In this higher province, too, I wish to 
note that the bath is one thing, and the basin is another. 
There is a whole-washing, which is of chief moment, and 
there is a feet-washing, which has also to be seen to. The 
first is ‘the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,” of which we may truly say that he who has 
not received it “hath no part with Christ.” ‘If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things have passed 
away ; behold, all things have become new.” ‘That is the 
bath which makes him clean every whit, ‘‘ for he is washed, 
for he is justified, for he is sanctified,” and his sins which 
were as scarlet are now white as snow. But we do not go 
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very far along the world’s miry ways before our white 
garments begin to be spotted, and our feet to be soiled. 
We do not walk there long undefiled. Ere many days pass 
we need another cleansing. It is not the whole washing of 
regeneration. That does not require to be done over again. 
Too often, I think, we forget this, and pray in such ways as 
if it had been so imperfect a work that it needed to be often 
repeated. Is there not something unreal in such requests ? 
If we have reason to believe that we have received the Holy 
Ghost, and been born again “not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible,” are we quite acting as we should, if we 
go on praying like Peter, ‘‘ Lord, not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head”? Yet even if we do not a second 
time need that washing of the whole man, we do require 
our feet to be cleansed, and that again and again, for we 
often slip, we often err, we often stumble into miry ways, 
we often sorrowfully defile ourselves. Not once in a way, 
but constantly, we need to be forgiven, and to get a new 
start with a fresh sense of the grace of Christ Jesus. 
Therefore is He always waiting with the basin and the 
towel to cleanse us, because He loved us from the begin- 
ning, and loves us to the end. O His wonderful patience ! 
O His tender mercy! He never wearies of this task; He 
never changes to us; if we will only let Him, He is ever 
ready to “‘heal our backslidings.”” And this also is specially 
to be noted. When God’s people, who have been washed 
in the laver of regeneration, fail, as they too often do, to 
‘‘ keep themselves from the pollution that is in the world 
through lust,” they find many ‘“‘candid friends” who are 
ready enough to point this out, and plenty of others who 


are not friends at all, but who are keen to spy out their 
blemishes. That is the world’s way. It has a sharp eye 


for the infirmities of the righteous, and that may be so far 
good for the righteous, though it is not over creditable to 


the others who indulge in it. But God’s way is not like - 
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theirs. He is not eager to spy out faults; He does not 
delight in pointing them out. It is no pleasure to Him 
to shame His people. But He is ever ready to wash them. 
Of course, that implies that He sees our errors, and more 
or less also that He brings us to see them, for He does 
not take away the evils which we are not desirous to put 
away. Still, His main concern is not to draw attention 
to our failures, but to correct them; not to point out 
how our feet are smirched, but to wash them, even when 
we ourselves hardly know how much they need to be 
cleansed. 

For it abides true for ever, that ‘‘if He wash us not we 
have no part with Him.” He loved us indeed “ while we 
were yet sinners’”’: that is the very glory of His love, that it 
made its great sacrifice on our behalf, ‘‘ while we were with- 
out strength and ungodly.’’ In that sense, there is no soul 
living, however defiled by sin, that has not a part in Him 
if it will only believe, and claim its portion in His grace. 
But we must be cleansed by Him, we must be ‘ born 
again,” and the whole spirit of our life changed and purified 
ere we can enter into His kingdom, and enjoy its hallowed 
peace, and its eternal hope. Therefore Jesus said, ‘if I 
wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me”; our portion is 
only a possibility, not a present reality, till we are made 
new creatures in Him. But now, in addition to this, we 
are reminded that even after this great change has been 
wrought in us we may defile our ways, and lose the sweet- 
ness of His fellowship for a season. He that hath been 
bathed may well need his feet still to be washed. For if 
we walk in the world’s miry paths, if we yield to the pride 
and selfishness of the carnal heart, which has to be crucified 
and not indulged, it will be vain for us to look for the 
spiritual peace and gladness which we at one time knew 
The salvation may still be ours, but the joy of it will be 
gone. Christ will not company with us in those our evil 
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ways. The smile that once cheered us, the light that once 
shone about our feet, the counsel that once so lovingly 
directed us, will be with us no more, till in true contrition 
of heart we “forsake our evil ways and our unrighteous 
thoughts, and turn to the Lord,” to be made clean every 
whit.” Which of us has not known such times of sad 
forsaking? Who has not felt the dulness, the depression, 
the loneliness of such hours? And the cause of them is, 
not that He is fickle and inconstant, but that we have not 
been careful to walk undefiled in the way. Happily “‘ He 
does not even then utterly turn away His lovingkindness 
from us,” but waits with the basin and the towel to wash 
the feet of His disciples. 

Having finished His task, then, Jesus said unto them, 
“Know ye what I have done unto you?” Do ye under- 
stand what this service means? ‘Ye call Me Lord and 
Master, and ye say well, forsoIam. If I then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
one another’s feet. For I have given you an example, that 
ye also should doas I have done to you. The servant is not — 
greater than his Lord, neither is one that is sent greater 
than he that sent him.” If the Apostles had been lately 
disputing which of them was to be greatest, as they too 
often did, this was His rebuke of their poor ambition. 
And no doubt they felt it. This lowly service would 
impress on them the word He had once before spoken, 
‘‘He that would be great among you, let him be your 
minister.” But I am not sure that He intended any rebuke 
ut this time. The whole scene appears rather to breathe a 
spirit of tenderness and love, and though there may be a_ 
glance at their vain and foolish thoughts, the main idea it. 
suggests to me is, that it was the consecration of that kind 
of lowly, self-denying service, that personal ministry of 
love, which is the surest way of having communion with 
Christ. It was not a pleasant task, that of washing the 
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feet. A sensitive person naturally shrank from it, and it 
commonly fell to some old domestic, little fit for anything 
else. No one cared much to handle the dusty, miry feet of 
the pilgrim, not seldom covered, foo, with sores. Yet, on 
the other hand, if there were few tasks more unpleasant to 
those who did them, there were also few more grateful to 
those who received such a service. What our Lord, then, 
specially meant to teach His disciples was, that if there was 
anything by which they could aid and comfort their fellow- 
pilgrims on earth, no matter how displeasing, even how 
revolting it might be to their natural sensibilities, they 
must gird themselves to do it, even as he had done. 
Nothing must be too humble for their love, nothing so dis- 
tasteful that they would not put their hand to it, if thereby 
they might anywise lessen the miseries of men. Are 
there diseases that have to be nursed and tended? Are 
there wounds that have to be cleansed and bound up? Are 
there impurities in the homes of the poor that are sapping 
the health of the people? And do you somehow shrink 
' from coming in contact with such things? Does not our 
Lord’s example here tell us that love must overcome that 
distaste, and that if in any way we can help to heal or 
comfort our brethren, we must take the basin and towel 
and do the humblest service that is needed? Do we call 
Him Lord and Master, and yet shrink from doing what He 
did? Are we above the tasks which were not beneath 
Him? And is there anything, any argument of reason, 
any splendour of eloquence—which has so commended the 
gospel to the human heart as the tender ministrations of 
the sister of mercy or the hospital nurse, who for the love 
of Christ denies herself that she may bring healing and 
comfort to the affected? I do not say that every one is 
to take up exactly that burden. But in some form or other, 
every one will readily find, in his own home, or in that of 
his neighbour, some service of this kind needing to be done 
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—some task which may be very lowly, and not very pleasant 
perhaps, but in which he can show himself to be a true 
follower of Him who washed the feet of His disciples. 
“The servant is not greater than his Lord. I have given 
you an example that ye should do to others as I have done 
to you.” Believe me there are few ways in which you can 
better serve Christ, and further His cause, than by thus 
taking His yoke upon you, who was meek and lowly in 
heart. 

That, I reckon, was the prime lesson of this sacramental 
rite. But surely it also meant to teach us that we too, like 
our Lord, must not be anxious to spy out, or to point out, 
the frailties and errors of His people, but always to wash 
them out. God’s people unhappily do not steadfastly walk 
undefiled in the way. Their hearts may be right, yet too 
often they err and go astray. And when they do, there are 
many who are fain to draw attention to their failures, and 
very few who come with help to set them right. That is 
not the spirit of Christ, though it is only too common 
among Christians. Does it give you a kind of pleasure, 
then, to see them going wrong? Are you ready to draw 
attention to their weak points? Do their sins never 
escape your notice? and do you never think of covering 
them with the cloak of charity, or lovingly plead with the 
erring ones to amend their ways? Do you never feel that 
their conduct may have given you an opportunity to take 
the basin, and follow the example of Jesus? It would 
be better for you as well as for them, if you read the 
lesson of your Master in that sense. It would make a 
more beautiful Christian world if, instead of the fault- 
finding and evil-speaking which abound in it, we were all 
only careful to heal our neighbour’s backslidings—to wash 
the feet of the disciples. It is somewhat curious that the 
rite of Baptism which Jesus never practised, but left it to 
be done by His disciples, has maintained its place in the - 
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Church along with the other sacrament of Communion, 
while this of washing the feet, which He not only did 
Himself, but expressly enjoined them also to practise, has 
practically disappeared except as a kind of show-function, 
or a counsel of perfection in one branch of His Church. 
Possibly it had been used by some as a platform for the 
display of a false and pretentious humility, and thus fell into 
discredit. At any rate, it has vanished as a sacramental Act 
from the common worship of the Church : and on that very 
account it seems desirable ‘that it should get all the more 
prominence in our teaching, lest the spirit which it was 
meant to cherish should be allowed to die out also. That 
would be a fatal mistake. The loss of a form of ritual may 
be no great matter, but the loss of the spirit which it em- 
bodied would be greatly to be deplored. Happily of late 
years there has been a revival of it, at least on one side of 
its ministry. The tender hand of loving service is now 
readily tending the sick and the poor, and is not withheld 
even from the humblest task, neither does it shrink from 
that which is most trying to our natural sensibilities. Very 
beautiful it is to me to see so much of the youth and hope 
of Christendom consecrating itself to this lowly ministry, 
taking the basin and towel, as it were, from the hand of 
the Master to wash His soiled and foot-sore pilgrims. But 
the other side of this symbol—the charity that is not eager 
to spy out, or to point out the disciples’ faults and short- 
comings, but seeks only to remove these blemishes, that is 
not so common, though it be quite as beautiful in its way. 
Certainly the Christian life is lived under the blaze of a 
very searching light to-day, and I do not object to that 
if it were only a friendly light. We are apt enough to soil 
our feet, and take no thought, and even feel no great 
discomfort from it. It is well, then, to be reminded of our 
high calling to a walk of holiness and truth and love, and 
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well to be arrested if at any time we are not ‘undefiled in 
the way.” But surely it is the part of a Christian not to be 
keen to detect a brother’s failures, still less to blazon them 
abroad, but with loving tenderness to ‘restore his soul,” 
and lead him back into the way of God. “If ye know 
these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” ie 

} WALTER SMITH. 
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ON ST. JOHN XXII. 15-17. 


Tur passage John xxi. 15-17 is marked in the original by 
a variety of language which does not appear in the English 
translation. It runs as follows: ‘‘So when they had dined, 
Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou (ayawds) Me more than these? He saith unto Him, 
Yea, Lord; Thou knowest (oiéas) that I love (¢iAw) Thee. 
He saith unto him, Feed My lambs (S0cxe ta apvia pov). 
He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou (ayaras) Me? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, 
Thou knowest (oédas) that I love (¢:A@) Thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed My sheep (7oimaive ta po8ata pov). He 
saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou (purets) Me? Peter was grieved because He said unto 
him the third time, Lovest thou (iAeis) Me? And he 
said unto Him, Lord, Thou knowest (otéas) all things; Thou 
knowest (yuvooxers) that I love (¢:Ad) Thee. Jesus saith 
unto him, Feed My sheep (Socxe ta mpo8dtad pov).” Here 
we have two different Greek words for each of the English 
words “love,” ‘‘ know,” and “‘ feed,’”’ and three Greek words 
for ‘‘sheep’’ or “‘lambs.’’ Some of the older commentators 
did not attribute any special significance to these-varia- 
tions in the language. ‘‘ Promiscue hic usurpavit Johannes 
ayarrav [diligere] et directv [amare],” said Grotius, ‘ ut mox 
Booxew [pascere] et rrommaive [custodire]. Neque hic 
querendx sunt subtilitates.’ And he adds, ‘‘Quod de 
voce Booxew (pascendi) et motpaiverv (custodiendi), idem de 
vocibus mpofatwv (pecoris) et apviwy (agnorum) intelli- 
gendum est: nam et hae promiscue usurpantur, ut apparet 
ex collatione locorum, Matth. x. 16. Luc. x. 3.” Eras- 
mus and Valla were also of opinion that there was no dis- 
tinction intended by the change of words. But modern 
English commentators incline to the view that there is an 
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important significance in the transition from one word to 
the other. Alford, for example, says, ‘‘ The distinction 
between dyardy and ¢iA\civ must not here be lost sight of, 
nor must we superficially say with Grotius, ‘“‘ Promiscue 
his usurpavit Johannes dyazdp et directv, etc.” He further 
urges that Booxew and vomaivey cannot be synonymous, 
or apvia, mpdBata, and mpoBatia. Importance has also 
been attached to the distinction between the two words 
for “‘knowing.” ‘“ The first ‘knowest’ (otSas) refers to 
Christ’s supernatural intuition, as in vv. 15, 16; the second 
‘“knowest’ (yuvéoxes) to his experience and discernment; 
Thou recognisest, perceivest, seest, that I love Thee.” } 

Is it possible for us to decide which of these two is the 
right method of interpretation, whether that of Erasmus 
and Grotius on the one hand, or of Dean Alford and Dr. 
Plummer on the other? Is there any way by which we 
can determine whether the writer used each of these dif- 
ferent words with a distinct reference to its exact meaning, 
or merely varied his language to avoid the monotonous 
repetition of the same word? The question is of interest 
because the answer to it may have a bearing upon other 
passages as well as on that which is immediately before us. 
Perhaps it may throw some light upon it if we compare 
the writer’s practice on other occasions in the use of words 
that are similar but not identical. 

While there are some cases in which the writer of the 
Gospel accurately distinguishes between the meanings of 
words which are similar but different, as between dove 
and virtew in John xiii. 10, between cvpesy and édxew in 
xxi. 6, 8, 11, between Soddr0s and trnpérys in xviii. 18,” 
_ there are also instances in which he uses apparently 
without distinction words that are not precisely equivalent. 
There is an example of this in the early part of chapter xxi. 


1 The Rev. Dr. Plummer in The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
2 See in each of these cases Trench’s Synonyms of the New Testament. 
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The vessel in which the apostles were fishing is first called 
wrolov (vv. 3, 6), and then waAocapiov (v. 8). It is re- 
markable that the same two words are applied in a similar 
way to the vessels that are mentioned in the sixth chapter. 
First the word wdotov is used four times (vv. 17, 19, 21), 
then w)odpiov three times (vv. 22, 23), and then mAotov 
again (v. 24). There can be no doubt that in both of 
these chapters the two words are applied to the same 
vessels, or that the words themselves are strictly speaking 
different in meaning. This looks as if the two words were 
used simply to avoid monotony, just as we might use the 
word “‘ship”’ and ‘‘vessel.’’ Very similar is the way in which 
the two words rexvia and 7vasdia are used in the First Epistle 
of St. John, where in the English versions the sense seems 
satisfied by the loving words “‘ little children ’”’ all through. 
The writer changes from texvia, which is used twice (il. 1, 
12), to wasdia, which is also used twice (ii. 18, 18), and then 
back again to texvia, which is now repeated five times 
(il. 28, ili. 7,18, iv. 4, v. 21). As further instances of the 
same apparent indifference or intentional variation in the 
use of similar words, we may cite the change of the pre- 
position in John i. 45, ‘‘ Now Philip was of (dao) Beth- 
salda, (é€«) the city of Andrew and Peter,’ or in Johni. 
48, 50, ‘‘ When thou wast under (v7o0) the fig tree, I saw 
thee. . . . Because I said unto thee, I saw thee 
underneath (iroxdtw) the fig tree.” Apparently of the 
same kind is the employment of the words mpdaccew and 
movciv in ili. 20, 21, ‘For every one that doeth (zpaccoyv) 
evil, hateth the light. . . . But he that doeth (ov) 
truth cometh to the light,” or of Aéyewy and Aarezy in xvi. 

18, “ What is this that He saith (Aéyeu), A little while ? 
We cannot tell what He saith” (AaXeZ). Different expres- 
sions are sometimes introduced where the same thing is 
evidently intended by both, as in iii. 8, 5, where “see (iSeiv) 
the kingdom of God”’ is clearly interchangeable with “enter 


Or 
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(ctceXOetv ets) the kingdom of God.’ The difference 
between the words which describe the position of the be- 
loved disciple in xiii. 23, “leaning on Jesus’ bosom” 
(avakeimevos . . . €v TH KOAT@ TOD ’Inood) and those in 
v. 25, “lying on Jesus’ breast” (dvamecav . . . én 
To o7805 Tov ’Incod) has led some to suppose that a change 
of posture on his part is indicated by the latter words. 
But a comparison of the other places where the words 
here used occur in the Gospel (see vi. 10, 11, xiii. 12) 
renders it much more probable that we have here only two 
different ways of describing the same position, that is, 
another instance of the language being varied without a 
corresponding variation in the sense being intended.! 

If we turn our attention from the writer’s general habit 
of composition to the particular words used in the passage 
which we are considering, we are first attracted by the pair 
ayardyv and grew. The distinction between those two 
words is well known, and it is one-that we may suppose 
would attract the especial attention of a Christian writer. 
But we do not find that this distinction is always observed 
either in the Fourth Gospel or by the other New Testament 
writers. On the contrary, the two words are often inter- 
changed. The higher Christian word ayaray is used of 
loving darkness (John iii. 19), of loving the praise of men 
(xii. 43), of loving the world (1 John ii. 15), of loving them 
that love you, even as sinners do (Luke vi. 32), of the 
Pharisees loving the uppermost seats in the synagogues, 
and greetings in the markets (Luke xi. 43, dude being 
used in the corresponding passages, Matt. xxii. 6, and 
Luke xx. 46), of loving this present life (2 Tim. iv. 10), 
and the wages of iniquity (2 Pet. ii. 15); while on the 
other hand, ¢iAety is sometimes used where we should 
certainly expect to find adyaray, if the distinction between 
the two words was regarded by the writer as in any sense 

1 See the Westminster Review for August, 1890, pp. 178, 179. 
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a necessary one. @zdAgciv is the word used in John v. 20, 
“The Father loveth the Son” (though see the various 
readings); in xvi. 27, “The Father loveth (gvAez) you, 
because ye have loved (repudjxate) Me.’ The disciple 
whom Jesus loved is once ov épires 6 ’Incovs (xx. 2), ayatrav 
being used twice. @A€ezy is also used in 1 Corinthians xvi. 
22, ‘If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ’ ; in Titus 
ili. 15, ‘‘ Them that love us in the faith”; and in Apoca- 
lypse iil. 19, ‘‘ As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten.”’ 

We quoted above Dr. Plummer’s statement of the differ- 
ence between the meanings of the words oféa and yuecke. 
The former refers, he says, to Christ’s supernatural intuition, 
‘Thou knowest all things”; the latter to His experience 
and discernment, ‘‘ Thou knowest (7.e. seest) that I love 
Thee.” But if this distinction between the words was 
really present to the mind of the writer of the Gospel, we 
should naturally expect him to have used eidévar, not 
ywookew in ii. 24, 25, when he speaks of the knowledge of 
all men which Jesus possessed. This knowledge of all men 
would be a matter of divine intuition, not of human experi- 
ence, as much as the knowledge of all things, of which the 
text speaks. But in speaking of it the writer twice uses 
the word yiwweoxev: ‘ Jesus did not commit Himself unto 
them because He knew (6:a To yuwwoxerv) all men, and 
needed not that any should testify of man: for He knew 
(eyivwoKe) What was in man.” 

On the words ‘‘ Feed My sheep”’ (or, ‘‘ lambs’’) Maldo- 
natus, who takes the same view as Grotius and Erasmus, 
says that Bocxew and vromaivey mean the same thing, and 
that the Hebrew word M1, which the LXxX. translate 
Tomaivery, means ‘‘ to feed.’ He says, ‘‘ Pascere esse regere 
ac gubernare, sed ita regere, tanquam pastorem gregem, 
nemo nescit, et alibi (on Matt. ii. 6) seepe docuimus Hebrae- 
orum idioma esse. Qui regis Israél, intende (Ps. lxxix. 2), 
Hebraice est MY; qui pascis.” He also refers to Psalm 
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Ixxvu. 71, 72, where the same Hebrew word is rendered in 
the LXX. rommaivew and éro(uavev, in the Vulgate pascere 
and pavit, and in the English A.V. and R.V., feed and fed. 
See also 2 Samuel vii. 7. 

He adds that the words ‘‘sheep” and “lambs” mean 
the same persons, as they do in Matthew x. 16, ‘‘I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves,’ and in Luke 


’ 


x. 3, ‘‘I send you forth as lambs among wolves.” The only 


difference is that one is a more tender and affectionate ex- 
pression than the other. His words are :— 


“ Agnos esse eos qui in grege, id est in ecclesid Christi, essent, 
dubium non est. Nec subtiliter disputandum, cur agnos potius quam 
oves appellayerit ; quod qui fecerit, videat etiam atque etiam ne doctis 
hominibus risum prebeat. Satis enim constat eosdem nunc agnos et 
v. 17 oves appellare. Quod si quidquam discriminis inter oves et 
agnos est, id non in re sed in voce est; quod quum idem sint, tamen 
vocabulum agni blandius sit majoremque amorem pre se ferat; magis 
enim amabiles, quia magis simplices agni quam oves sunt. Quemad- 
modum, quos Matth. x. 16, oves vocat: Hece, ego mitto vos, sicut agnos 
in medio lwporuim, Lucas cap. x. 3, agnos nominat: Hece, ego mitto vos, 
sicut agnos inter lupos. Cum ergo Christus fideles suos agnos vocat, 
blandius et majore quadam amoris significatione eos Petro commend- 
aret quam cum vocat eves. Quemadmodum si pater moriens et liberos 
suos amico commendans diceret: Commendo tibi meos infantulos, 
vehementius, majoreque affectu commendaret, quam si diceret: com- 
mendo tibi filios meos.” 


He adds, however, that the preacher may say with 
Rupert and Theophylact, that the lambs are those who are 
young in the faith, and the sheep those in whom Christ is 
more fully formed. But he is to be careful ‘“‘ne ludat 


longius.” 
The following note from Dunwell’s useful Commentary on 
the Four Gospels is of importance :— re 


“Tt may not be out of place to observe that of the four Greek com- 
mentators, St. Chrysostom, St. Cyril, Theophylact, and Euthymius, ~ 
who have commented at considerable length on vers. 15-17, no one of 
them has drawn attention to the distinction between qudreis and dyanas, ——- 
and between Rocke ra dpvia, roiwawe Ta mpdBara, etc., set forth in these — 
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notes. Their silence may arise either from the fact that they were not 
cognizant of such distinctions, or that they were so well known to 
their hearers and readers as not to require being pointed out.” 


It would greatly strengthen the case of those who find a 
meaning in the change of words, if the alleged meaning 
was clear and certain. But this is not so. In John xi. 10, 
the distiction between Aovew and virtew is obvious and 
necessary. And the distinction between ovpew and €\«ewv 
in xxi. 6, 8, 11, is also pretty certain. But there is no 
such certainty or agreement as to the significance of Peter’s 
substitution of gure for ayardvy in his reply to the 
question of Jesus. Alford, Bengel, Plummer, Trench and 
Wordsworth have all different ways of explaining it. There 
is more agreement as to the twice recurring Sooxe and the 
one Toimaiwe, Trench and Wordsworth both agreeing with 
Stanley that to feed the flock, to provide them with spiritual 
nourishment, as distinct from ruling them, is the first and 
the last thing. But Plummer thinks that ‘‘the lambs, 
which can go no distance, scarcely require guidance, their 
chief need is food. The sheep require both.” Alford can 
only say, ‘‘ Perhaps the feeding of the lambs was the fur- 
nishing the apostolic testimony of the resurrection and facts 
of the Lord’s life on earth to the first converts; the shep- 
herding or ruling the sheep, the subsequent government of 
the Church as shown forth in the early part of the Acts; 
the feeding of the mpoBdtva, the choicest, the loved of the 
flock, the furnishing the now maturer Church of Christ 
with the wholesome food of the doctrine contained in His 
Epistles.” * 

It appears then (1) that the writer of the Gospel com- 
monly uses words that are similar but not quite synony- 
mous without regard to the difference between them; (2) 

1 Tf the reading dpvia . . . mpdBara . . . mpoBdria be correct, the 


resemblance to rexvia (macdia) . . . marépes . . . veavlexot in1 John ii. 
12-14 is remarkable, and can hardly be undesigned, 


al 
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that the distinction between dya7wav and ¢uAciv is not 
always observed by the New Testament writers; (3) that 
the alleged distinction between ofSa and yiyvéckw is not 
supported by the use of yyvéoxw in John ii. 24, 25; (4) that 
Maldonatus makes out a strong case for denying the distinc- 
tions made between ‘‘ Feed my lambs” and “‘ Shepherd my 
sheep”; (5) that the Greek commentators, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Cyril, Theophylact, and Euthymius have never men- 
tioned any of the distinctions upon which so much of the 
meaning of this interesting passage is supposed to turn; 
and finally (6) that the alleged distinctions do not yield any 
definite or satisfactory meaning upon which commentators 
can be agreed. 

Before leaving the subject another passage may be men- 
tioned. The common explanation of the words “ Forty 
and six years was this temple in building” (John ii. 20) 
supposes that they refer to the interval between the year 
when Josephus says that Herod began to rebuild the temple 
and the year in which the words were spoken, the temple 
being then still incomplete. If this explanation be correct, 
then thé word vaos is used for ‘epov in this passage, because 
Josephus says distinctly that the building of the vacs was 
completed by the priests in a year and six months (Antt. 
xv., xi. 6). It was only the outer part, the ‘epov, that re- 
mained unfinished. Josephus himself confuses the two 
words, using vads for ‘epov in this very account of the build- 
ing of the temple.!| Trench is in error in supposing that 
he always observed the distinction between them (N.T. 
Synonyms, p. 12). The Archbishop seems to have made 


another slip in arguing that vaos is correctly used in — 


Matthew xxvii. 5. He says, “ How vividly does it set forth 
to us the despair and defiance of Judas, that he presses 
into the vads itself (Matt. xxvii. 5), into the ‘adytum’ 


1 repedduBave oroais Tov vady ardvra (cinxit totum templum porticibus). 
Jos., Antt. xv., xiv. Ed. Weidmanni. 


— 
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which was set apart for the priests alone, and there casts 
down before them the accursed price of blood! Those ex- 
positors who affirm that here vacs stands for ‘epov, should 
adduce some other passage in which the one is put for the 
other” (N.T. Synonyms, p. 14). He appears to have for- 
gotten for the moment that it was ‘‘to the chief priests 
and elders’ (Matt. xxvii. 3), that is, to the Sanhedrim, not 
to the priests alone that Judas brought the money. The 
Sanhedrim may have sat in the éepov, but not in the vaos. 
Alford is also anxious.to maintain the correct use of vads 
and says ‘‘ We must conceive him as speaking to them 
(the priests—and elders?) without, and throwing the money 
into the vaos.”’ 
terpretation. On the whole the consideration of these two 
passages taken along with Josephus’s use of vads for ‘epov 
tends to shake our faith in the axiom that the distinction 
between the two words is always observed in New Testa- 
ment Greek. 

One cannot help thinking that the minute study of the 
text of the New Testament in modern times, while it has 
undoubtedly done much to elucidate the full meaning of 
the sacred record, has sometimes carried scholars too far in 
refinement of interpretation. They attribute to the New 
Testament writers an accuracy of language which the 
English Translators certainly did not aim at. Is there any 
reason for so doing ?- 


But there is only the one merit in this in- 


JOHN A. Cross. 


THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 


In a previous paper the dominant features of Galilee were 
shown to be seven. First, a close dependence on Lebanon. 
Second, an abundance of water, which Lebanon lavishes on 
her by rain, mists, wells and full-born streams. Third, a 
great fertility: profusion of flowers, corn, oil and wood. 
Fourth, voleanic elements: extinct craters, dykes of basalt, 
hot springs, liability to earthquakes. Fifth, great roads: 
highways of the world cross Galilee in all directions—from 
the Levant to Damascus and the East, from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, from the Nile to the Euphrates. Sixth, in result 
of the fertility and of the roads, busy industries and com- 
merce, with a crowded population. And, seventh, the 
absence of a neighbouring desert, such as infected Judea 
with austerity, but in its place a number of heathen pro- 
vinces, pouring upon Galilee the full influence of their 
Greek life. 

Now all these seven features of Galilee in general were 
concentrated upon her Lake and its coasts. The Lake of 
Galilee was the focus of the whole province. Imagine that 
wealth of water, that fertility, those nerves and veins of the 
volcano, those great highways, that numerous population, 
that commerce and industry, those strong Greek influences 
—imagine them all crowded into a deep valley, under an 


almost tropical heat, and round a great blue lake, and you” 


have before you the conditions in which Christianity arose 
and Christ chiefly laboured. 

We do not realise that the greater part of our Lord’s 
ministry was accomplished at what may be truly called the 
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bottom of a trench, 680 feet below the level of the sea. As 
you go down into it by the road which our Lord Himself 
traversed between Nazareth and Capernaum, there come up 
to meet you some signals of its wonderful peculiarity. By 
two broad moors,' the grey limestone land falls from the 
ranges of Lower Galilee to a line of cliffs overlooking the 
Lake and, about 300 feet above it. These terraced moors 
are broken by dykes of basalt and strewn with lava and 
pumice-stone. There are almost no trees upon them: 
after rain the shadeless streams soon die, and the summer 
grass and bush crackle to tinder. The memories of these 
moors match their appearance; history knows them as the 
scenes only of flight and thirst and exhaustion. Across 
their southern end Sisera fled headlong, and sought drink 
for his parched throat in the tent of Jael.* By the aspect 
of the northern end, the imagination of the early Church 
was provoked to fix upon it as the desert place, where, 
when the day was far spent, and the exhausted multitudes 
some distance from their villages, our Lord brought forth 
miracle to feed them. And there in crusading times the 
courage of Christendom was scorched to the heart so as 
never to rally in all the Hast again. Where the heights 
of Hattin offer neither shade nor springs, the Crusaders, 
tempted, it is said, by some treachery, came forth to meet 
Saladin. A hot July night without water was followed by 
a burning day,* to add to the horrors of which the enemy 
set fire to the scrub. The smoke swept the fevered Chris- 
tians into a panic; knights choked in their hot armour; 
the blinded foot-soldiers, breaking their ranks and dropping 
their weapons, were ridden down in mobs by the Moslem 


1 Now the plateau of Sha’ara and the Sahel el-Ahma. 
* So it would seem from Conder’s identification of the Kedesh towaids which 
Sisera was flying with Khurbet Kadish on the heights above the Lake. 


* Beyond the sterile aspect of the place there is nothing to justify this tradi- 
tion. 


4 5th July, 1187. 
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cavalry ; and though here and there groups of brave men 
fought sun and fire and sword far on into the terrible after- 
noon, the defeat was utter. A militant and truculent Chris- 
tianity, as false as the relics of the ‘“‘True Cross’’ round 
which it was rallied, met its judicial end within view of 
the scenes where Christ proclaimed the Gospel of Peace, 
and went about doing good. 

Through such memories, enforcing the effect of the arid 
landscape, you descend from the hills of Galilee to her 
Lake. You feel you are passing from the climate and 
scenery of southern Europe to the climate and scenery of 
the barer tropics. ‘The sea-winds, which freshen all Galilee 
and the high Hauran beyond, blow over this basin and the 
sun beats into it with unmitigated ardour. The atmo- 
sphere, for the most part, hangs still and heavy, but the 
cold currents as they pass from the west are sucked down 
in vortices of air or by the narrow gorges that break upon 
the Lake, and then arise those sudden storms for which 
the region is notorious— ~ 


The wind, the tempest roaring high, 
The tumult of a tropic sky. 


In such conditions a large population and industry would 
have been as impossible as at the other end of the Jordan 
but for two redeeming features—the Lake itself and the 
wealth of fountains and streams which feed it from Leba- 
non. In that torrid basin, approached through such sterile 
surroundings, the Lake feeds every sense of the body with 
life. Sweet water, full of fish, a surface of sparkling blue, 
tempting down breezes from above, bringing forth breezes 
of her own, the Lake of Galilee is at once food, drink~ 
and air, a rest to the eye, coolness in the heat, an escape 
from the crowd,! and a welcome facility of travel in so ex- 
hausting a climate. Hven those who do not share her 


1 Mark vi. 82, ete, 
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memories of Christ feel ecithiai sah Hie her. The Rabbis 
said: ‘“‘Jehovah hath created seven seas, but the Sea of 
Gennesaret is His delight.” 

The Lake lies in shape like a harp, with the bulge to the 
north-west. It is nearly thirteen miles long,’ and its 
greatest breadth is eight. The wider, northern end is the 
more open. The Jordan, escaped from a long gorge, enters 
quietly through a delta of its own deposits. To the west of 
this delta is thorny, thistly moorland, sloping northwards 
to a height that leaves over it only Hermon visible, 
though the basin of Merom lies between. North-west this 
moorland steepens, rising to the bulk of the hills about 
Safed, and then as the coast of the Lake trends more 
rapidly southwards, it drops upon the level Ghuweir—or 
“little Ghor’’—-almost certainly the land of Gennesaret, 
which is four miles broad. South of the Ghuweir, the hills 
close in upon the Lake, with a valley breaking through 
them from the plateau above. South of this valley they 
leave but a ribbon of coast, along which Tiberias lies, com- 
manded by its black castle. In contrast to the green open 
slopes of the north, these dark, imprisoning cliffs, with their 
black débris, impose upon this part of the coast a sombre 
and sinister aspect, not unsuited for its association with 
the name of the gloomy tyrant, that by a strange irony of 
fate has been stamped on a landscape from which the name 
‘of Jesus has altogether vanished.? As the south end of the 
Lake approaches, the ribbon of coast widens, and the Jordan 
cuts through it, striking at first due west and then south 
‘by the foot of the hills. Four miles broad, the Jordan 
valley leaves a wide prospect from the Lake southward 
that is closed only by the cliffs of the gorge to which it 


“a On he fetes Survey Map, from the influx of Jordan to the village of 
Semakh, ‘ 

iy er (Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Eng. Ed. I. 269) speaks: of 
‘avalanches of black stones,’’ the “black, naked hill,” “the sombre and 
funereal character of the landseape about Tiberias.” 


i 
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narrows twenty miles away. From the East the Yarmuk 
valley breaks in just below the Lake, distending the Ghor 
to the dimensions of a great plain; and to the south of the 
Yarmuk rise the heights of Gadara, commanding this plain 
and looking up the Lake to Tiberias and the north end. 
From the Yarmuk northwards up all the eastern side of 
the Lake runs a wall of hills, the edge of the plateau of 
Gaulan’ or Gaulanitis. This is a limestone plateau, but 
topped by a vast layer of basalt. You see the curious for- 
mation as you ascend the gorges which lead upwards from 
the Lake, for first you pass the dirty white lime strata and 
then the hard black rocks of the volcanic deposit. Some 
of the gorges, like that of Fik opposite Tiberias, where 
Gamala and Hippos stood, are open and gradual enough to 
have been easily used as highroads in all ages. But others, 
further north, are wild and impassable.?, The wall which 
the plateau presents to the Lake is higher and more con- 
stant than the hills down the western side, but it does not 
come so close to the beach. Except at Khersa, the eastern 
coast is about half-a-mile broad, well-watered and fertile. 
The view which the whole basin presents has been 
likened to one of our Scottish lochs. It would need to be 
one of the least wooded. Few lochs in Scotland have sur- 
roundings so stripped of trees as those of the Lake of Gali- 
lee are to-day. Except for some palms lingering in Gen- 
nesaret, a scattering of thorn-bushes all round the coast, 
brakes of oleander on the eastern shores, and small oaks 
up the gorges to the Gaulan plateau, trees are not to be 
seen. The mountain edges are bare, and so are the grey 
slopes to the north, lifted towards Hermon as a Scottish 
moor to asnowy Ben. Only one town is visible, Tiberias, 


1 The Hebrew 1543, or Golan, is in classic Arabic pronounced Gaulan, but 
with the natives of the district it has shortened to the same first syllable as in 
Hebrew, though of course with soft g—gé@, or jd. See Schumacher’s Jaulan. 

2 Like the Wady Geramaya described in Schumacher’s Jaulan, 253. 
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now a poor fevered place of less than 5,000 inhabitants ; 
beside it there are not more than three or four small villages 
round all the coast. There are no farmsteads,! nor crofts, 
such as break the solitude of our most desolate Highland 
lochs. The lights that come out at night on shore and hill 
are the camp-fires of wandering Arabs. It is well known, 
too, how seldom a sail is seen on the surface of the Lake. 

How very different it was in the days when Jesus came 
down from Nazareth to find His home and His disciples 
upon these shores! Where there are now no trees there 
were great woods; where there are marshes, there were 
noble gardens; where there is but a boat or two, there were 
fleets of sails; where there is one town, there were nine 
or ten. We know this from Josephus, who describes the 
country he governed and fought for only thirty-four years 
after our Lord’s ministry,—too short a time for the country 
to have changed. 

The Plain of Gennesaret had “soil so fruitful, that all 
sorts of trees would grow upon it, for the temper of the air 
is so well blended, that it suits those many sorts, especially 
walnuts, which require the colder air”’ (that is relatively to 
the rest), ‘‘and flourish there in great plenty. There are 
palm trees also, which grow best in hot air; fig trees also 
and olives grow near them, which require an air more 
temperate.”’ This conjunction was due, of course, to the 
steep slope of the Galilean hills, which fall from as high as 
4,000 feet above the sea, north of Safed, to 680 below at 
Gennesaret, In the days of the pride of the land, what a 
descent it must have been, when one came down from oaks, 
through olives, sycamores, and walnuts to palms that had 
their roots washed by the Lake. ‘One may call this place 
the ambition of Nature, where it forces those plants that 
are naturally enemies to one another to agree together: 


? Except those of the new German colony near Ain et Tabighah, whose red 
roofs indicate their western builders. 
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it is a happy contention of the seasons, as if each of them 
laid claim to this country, for it not only nourishes different 
sorts of autumnal fruits beyond men’s expectation, but 
preserves them a great while. It supplies men with the 
principal fruits—grapes and figs continually during ten 
months of the year, and the rest of the fruits, as they ripen 
together through the whole year.”! THyen now one sees 
proof of that luxuriance in the few rich patches of garden 
upon Gennesaret, in the wealth of flowers on the surround- 
ing slopes, and in the glory of maidenhair fern that springs 
up wherever there is a stream to give it water and a ruin to 
give it shade. About Tiberias, the land was probably as 
bare as now, but from the foot of the Lake to Bethshan was 
cultivated for wheat, and the incoming valley from Tabor ? 
still holds oleanders deep enough to cover a regiment of 
horse. The eastern plateau, bare to-day, was certainly well- 
wooded down even to a recent time, for the place-names 
imply the presence of forest and copse,® while some of the 
wadies by which you descend to the Lake have large oaks, 
terebinths, plants and carobs, and others are full of bush 
and brake. 

There were nine cities round the Lake, each said to have 
had not less than 15,000 inhabitants, and some probably 
with many more. Of these the sites of Tiberias and Magdala 
on the west shore, and of Gadara and Hippos on the eastern 
hills are certain. Bethsaida and Capernaum were at the 
north end, though where exactly, who can tell? Tariches 
is still a matter of controversy, and so is Chorazin. But 
this we do know, that whatever be the sites to which these 
names were originally attached, their towns formed round 
the now bare Lake an almost unbroken ring of building. 

Tiberias is said to occupy the site of Raqqath, an ancient _ 
town of Naphtali;+ and as Raqqath probably means strip 


1 III. Bell. Jud., x. 8. 2 Wady Feggas. 
3 Schumacher, Jaulan, 15, 17, 22, 23. 4 Josh. xix. 35, 
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or coast, this may be. The Herods did not raise their 
artificial cities from virgin sites, but generally rebuilt 
some old town. Why Herod Antipas chose this site is 
easily conjectured. There may have been difficulties in 
adapting to his designs for a capital towns so full of 
commerce as Tarichew or Capernaum; he may have pre- 
ferred a site so dominated by the hill above, where he 
built his castle, and he may have felt the neighbourhood of 
the baths to be an advantage, perhaps a pecuniary one. His 
plans were large. Ruins still indicate a wall three miles 
long.! Besides the imposing citadel, there were temples, 
a palace, a hippodrome, and a great synagogue. The place 
was complete before our Lord’s ministry, and Herod called 
it after his patron Tiberius. That our Lord is never said 
to have entered Tiberias is sometimes explained by His 
habit of avoiding the half-Greek cities, and by the sup- 
position that among courtiers and officials He would be 
less at home than He was among the common people. But 
the surroundings, too, of Tiberias were, as we have seen, 
repellent. The city—a long strip like its predecessor the 
fibbon—was drawn out on the narrowest part of the coast. 
The hue of its environment was as of rusty mourning, and 
the atmosphere was more confined than that on the north 
of the Lake. Capernaum and Bethsaida must have been 
more healthy than Tiberias, and through them besides, the 
greatest of the thoroughfares of Galilee, the Via Maris, which 
did not touch Tiberias at all, poured a steady stream of 
life. Life, both physical and mental, was more in current 
in the cities of our Lord’s choice than in that of Herod’s. 
Nevertheless, while Bethsaida and Capernaum have passed 
away, Tiberias endures ; and the name of the morbid tyrant 
still stamps a region from which that of Jesus has vanished. 
The obvious reason is that black acropolis above Tiberias. 
Capernaum, where Matthew sat at custom, depended on 
* Schumacher's survey in the P.E.F’. Statement, 1887, pp. 85 ff. 
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the great road, and faded when commerce took a new 
direction. But Tiberias, the only defensible site, being at 
once on the Lake and on a hill, necessarily became the seat 
of the government of the province, which, in time of course 
took from it its designation. That is why the name of the 
foreign emperor, first brought here by a most sordid flattery, 
is still buried in this obscurity and silence. But Christ 
went up these roads to rule the world. ; 

Of importance equal to Tiberias was Tarichex, for accord- 
ing to Pliny,' in his day it gave its name to the whole lake ; 
it was a centre of industry and commerce, and in Josephus’ 
time a greater stronghold of Jewish patriotism than almost 
any other town in Galilee. But there is mystery about 
Tarichee. The name is neither mentioned in the Gospels 
nor found upon the Lake to-day. Till some definite proof be 
discovered, the site will continue a matter of controversy, 
for the evidence we have is conflicting. According to one 
passage in Josephus, in which he speaks of going to Arbela 
from Tiberias through Tarichew,? and another in which he 
describes the campaign of Vespasian against Tiberias and 
Tarichew, the latter appears to have lain north of Tiberias. 
But other passages imply that it lay to the south; it is 
on the south that Pliny has placed it; and it is there 
also that it is set by the only certain allusion to it in later 
times.° 

On the whole the balance of the evidence is with those 
who assign Tariches to the peninsula Hl-Kerak, which was 
once perhaps an island, and lies just where Jordan issues 
from the Lake. Here are the ruins of a considerable city 
and fortifications, and here also—it has been forgotten—is 

1 Hist. Nat., V. 15. 2 Life, § 60. 

3 In a passage hitherto overlooked, on the Jichus ha-Ssaddiqim (of the end 
of the sixteenth century), which mentions a TPN ID, Saraga, next to the Baths 
of Tiberias, which looks very like a corruption of Taricher. See p. 386 of 


Carmoly’s collection of Itineraries (Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte des XIIT*— 
XVII? siécle). 
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the only position on the lake which suits Josephus’ descrip- 
tion of Tariches, as washed on more than one side by the 
sea,? 

Tariches is a Greek word, and means “ pickling places,” 
and Strabo says that “at Tariches the Lake supplied the 
best fish for curing.”? The pickled fish of Galilee were 
known throughout the Roman world; not only were large 
quantities taken up to Jerusalem at the time of the feasts 
for the numerous multitudes which gathered there, but 
barrels of them were carried round the Mediterranean. 
Josephus describes Tarichesw as full of materials for ship- 
building, and with many artisans.? The harbour could 
shelter a fleet of vessels. That so important a place, and 
moreover one not like Tiberias, official and foreign, but 
thoroughly Galilean, as Josephus testifies, and a centre of 
the disciples’ own craft, should never be mentioned in the 
Gospels is singular enough. One can think of no explana- 


1 See Josephus, III. Wars, ix. 7 ff. According to this, Vespasian advanced 
on Tiberias from Scythopolis. He first camped at Sinnabris, a station thirty 
furlongs from Tiberias, and sent Valerian with a few horse against the city. 
Valerian was repulsed, but the elders of Tiberias came to offer to surrender it 
to Vespasian, while the rebels among their townsmen fled to Taricher. Ves- 
pasian having entered Tiberias, then pitched his camp between that city and 
Taricheew. ‘The latter lay ‘like Tiberias at the foot of a mountain, and there 
was a plain in front of it.” Here a battle took place, and Titus entered the city 
between the wall and the sea. All this implies a position for Tarichee north of 
Tiberias, for if Vespasian was going north, the rebels from Tiberias would 
scarcely fly in his face; and besides, if Tarichese was to the south, it must have 
been in his line of march,—indeed, Sinnabris, where he camped, the present 
Sinn en Nebra, is but a quarter of a mile from Kerak,—and it is difficult to 
understand why he did not attack it first, Yet, on the other hand, immediately 
after these events, we find Vespasian’s camp—presumably the same as he had 
pitched between Tiberias and Tarichew—at Emmaus, the hot baths to the 
north of Tiberias (IV. Wars, i, 1). Conder's identification of Tarichem with 
Takar or Takar-Aar of the Mohav’s travels (see his Handbook, p. 279) cannot be 
thought of, for Tarichem is a Greek name. Nor is Neubauer’s identification of 
Tarichew the Talmudic 7) n'3, which he supposes to have been corrupted to 
MN, at all likely; though M5) N12 is placed near Sinnabris, probably by the 
issue of the Jordan (Géog. du Talmud, p. 216, ef. with p, 31). Kerak he sup- 
poses to be a corruption of NI p=nN'3. But this is equally unlikely. 
Much more probable is the hypothesis that Kerak is a reminiscence of Raqqath. 

2 XVI. ch. it. § 45, oT ears, ix, Gs 
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tion except its position at the south-west corner of the Lake, 
which never seems to have been visited by our Lord and 
His disciples, which was out of the way of those main roads 
they naturally selected for their journeys, but at the same 
time not solitary enough to afford them a retreat. It is not 
only Tarichesw that is omitted from the Gospels; nothing 
south of Tiberias is mentioned, neither the Baths nor 
Sinnabris, nor Tarichee, nor Homoncea nor Scythopolis.! 
North of Tiberias were Magdala, the present Megdel on 
the plain of Gennesaret, and Capernaum, Bethsaida and 
Chorazin, on sites which will probably always remain 
matters of dispute. Chorazin may be the present Khurbet 
Keraseh, northwards from Tell-Hum; or indeed it might be 
Khersa on the eastern shore, with which both Arculf and 
Willibald identify it. The controversies between the sup- 
porters of Khan Minyeh and those of Tell-Hum for the site 
of Capernaum and the questions about Bethsaida,” there 
is no room to discuss. I agree with those who hold that 
there was but one Bethsaida, that, namely, rebuilt by Philip 
and called Julias on the eastern bank of the Jordan as it 
enters the Lake; but I may add to their argument, these 
two considerations: First, when our Lord and His disciples 
are said to have gone into a boat, and passed over, this does 
not necessarily mean that they crossed the Lake from the 
eastern to the western coast or vice versa; for Josephus speaks 
of ‘‘ sailing over” from Tiberias to Tarichee, though these 
towns lay on the same side of the Lake.*® To leave the 


1 How little is to be inferred from the silence of the Gospels about places 
mentioned in Josephus is to be seen from the reverse case of the silence of 
Josephus about Nazareth. He agitated and fought pretty well all over Galilee, 
he mentions many villages as obscure as Nazareth, and yet he is silent about 
the latter. 3 

2 The student will find the best summaries in Henderson's Palestine, Conder’s 
Handbook (supplemented by Tent Work in Palestine), in Andrews’ Bible 
Student’s Life of our Lord, pp. 180-195; or, going further back, Robinson’s 
Researches, vol. iii,, and Later Researches ; and Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, _ 
vol. ii. 3 Life, § 59, ; 
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eastern coast, therefore, and sail over to Bethsaida, does not 
imply a Bethsaida on the western coast. Second, though 
John adds to Bethsaida, that it was in Galilee,’ this need 
not mean that it lay west of the Jordan, for, as we have seen, 
the province of Galilee ran right round the Lake,’ and in- 
cluded all the level and coast-land on the east. Wherever 
these three—Capernaum, Bethsaida and Chorazin—may 
have been, the well-nigh complete obliteration of all of them 
is remarkable in this, that they were the very three towns 
which our Saviour emphatically condemned to humiliation. 
Down the east coast, the city of Gergesa has been identified 
with the present ruins known as Khersa, at the only por- 
tion of that coast where the steep hills come down to the 
shore. Gamala is found, probably correctly, on the site of 
the town Kulat-el-Hosn, a long camel’s neck of a ridge 
in the gorge opposite Tiberias. Hippos was the present 
Susiyeh above the same gorge. Aphek lay a little higher 
up in the plateau, the present village of Fik. And Gadara, 
as already noticed, looked up the lake from the heights 
immediately south of the Yarmuk. 

This catalogue of the towns on the Lake of Galilee, if it 
fail to fix for us the sites of many of them, cannot but 
force our imagination to realise the almost unbroken 
line of buildings by which the Lake was surrounded. Of 
this her coasts still bear the mark. As the Dead Sea is 
girdled by an almost constant hedge of driftwood, so the 
Sea of Galilee is girdled by a scarcely less continuous belt 
of ruins—the drift of her ancient towns.’ In the time of our 
Lord, she must have mirrored within the outline of her 


1 John’s Gospel. 

_ ® As the Kad’at Tubariyeh does to-day. 

* “These accumulated fragments, the multitude of towns, and the magnificence 
of the constructions of which they were proofs, recalled to my mind the road 
which leads along the foot of Vesuvius from Castellamare to Portici. As there, 
the borders of the Lake of Gennesareth seem to have borne cities instead of 
harvests and forests.” —Lamartine. 
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guardian hills little else than city-walls,thouses, synagogues, 
wharves and factories.! Greek architecture hung its magni- 
ficence over her simple life: Herod’s castle, temples, and 
theatres in Tiberias, the bath-houses at Hammath; a hippo- 
drome at Tarichex ; and, farther back from the shore, the 
high-stacked houses of Gamala; the great amphitheatre in 
Gadara, looking up the lake with the Acropolis above it, 
and the paved street with its triumphal archway ; the great 
Greek villas on the heights about Gadara; with a Roman 
camp or two, high enough up the slopes to catch the 
western breeze, and daily sending its troops to relieve guard 
in the cities. All this was what imposed itself upon that 
simple open-air life on fields and roads and boats, which we 
see in the Gospels, so sunny and free. Amid the sowing 
and reaping, the fishing and mending of nets, and the jour- 
neying to and fro upon foot, the simple habits of the native 
life, do we not catch some shadows of that other world, 
which had grown up around it, in the crowds that are said 
to grind on. one another in the narrow lanes, like corn 
between millstones ;” in the figures of the centurion, the 
publican and the demoniac, crying that his name was 
Legion ; in the stories of the pulling down of barns and 
building of greater, of opulent householders leaving their 
well-appointed villas for a time with every servant in his 
place, and the porter set to watch, of market-places and 
_streets, as well as lanes;* in the comparison of the towns 
-on the Lake to great cities—Sodom and Gomorrha, Tyre and 
Sidon and Nineveh; in the mention of the sins of a city,* 
-and of Mammon and all the things after which the Gentiles 
-seck, and in the acknowledgment that Galilee was a place 
-where a man might. gain the whole world ?° 

1 There were tanneries and potteries by the present Ain et Tabighah. 

2 Mark v. 24: cvvé0\Bov adrov ; ef. Luke viii, 42: cuvémvryoy avrov. 

3 « Go ye out into the streets and lanes.” 


4 Luke vii. 37. 
- 5 Juke ix..25.. - 
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Twice it has seémed to me that I saw the Lake as it 
lay in those thronged days. One of these occasions was 
among the tombs of Gadara. Some peasants had just dug 
up the gravestone of a Roman soldier, whose name was 
given—P. Aelius, and that he had lived forty years, and 
served nineteen; but it also said that he was of a Legion, 
the Fourteenth. As I read this last detail—and the word 
is still stamped on other stones in the neighbourhood—l 
realised how familiar that engine of foreign oppression had 
been to this district, so that the poor madman could find 
nothing fitter than it to describe the incubus upon his own 
life. My name is Legion, he said, for we are many. The 
second occasion was at Fik, as I looked across the site of 
Gamala and down the gorge, on the Lake and the houses 
of Tiberias opposite—their squalor glorified in the midday 
sun. I saw nothing but water and houses, and the sound 
came over the hill of the bugle of a troop of Turkish horse. 
It was a glimpse and an echo of that time when Greek 
cities and Roman camps environed the Lake. Yet only a 
glimpse; for Gamala should have been stacked with her 
high houses, and the lake dotted with sails, and on the air 
there should have been the hum of tens of thousands of a 
population crowded within a few square miles. The only 
sound I heard, save the bugle, was of bees. The scene 
differs from what it was, as much as a wood in winter from 
a wood in summer, or a bay at ebb from a bay at full tide, 
when the waters are rushing and the boats are sailing to 
and fro. 

The industries of the Lake of Galilee were agriculture 
and fruit-growing ; dyeing and tanning, with every depart- 
ment of a large carrying trade; but chiefly fishing, boat- 
building and fishscuring. Of the last, which spread the 
lake’s fame over the Roman world, before its fishermen 
and their habits became familiar through the Gospel, there 
is no trace in the Evangelists. The fisheries themselves 
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were pursued by thousands of families. They were no 
monopoly; but the fishing grounds, best at the north end 
of the Lake where the streams entered, were free to all. 
And the trade was very profitable. 

It was in the ranks of them who pursued this free and 
hardy industry that Christ looked for His disciples. Not 
wealthy, they were yet independent, with no servile tem- 
pers about them; and with no private or trade wrongs dis- 
adjusting their consciences. This was one of the reasons 
for which our Lord chose them. In that age it would have 
been easy to gather, as David did into the cave of Adullam, 
all that were in debt, or in distress or discontented, or 
had run away from their masters. But such would not 
have been the men to preach a spiritual gospel, the com- 
ing not of a national, but of a universal kingdom. Men 
brought up, however justly, to feel the wrongs of their 
class or their trade before anything else, would have been of 
no use to Christ. Just as futile would those ‘‘ innovators” 
have proved, whom Josephus describes to have so largely 
composed the population of Galilee. Christ went to a 
trade which had no private wrongs: and called men not 
from their dreams, but from work they were contented to 
do from day to day, till something higher should touch 
them. And so it has come to pass that not the jargon 
of the fanatics and brigands in the highlands of Galilee, 
but the speech of the fishermen of her Lake, and the 
paraphernalia of their craft have become the language 
and symbolism of the world’s religion. 

GHoRGE ADAM SMITH. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


LV. Tur AUTHORSHIP AND CoMPOSITION OF THE THIRD 
GOSPEL. 


Ir the authorship of any of the Gospels can be considered 
established, or even if there should seem to be a high de- 
gree of probability for a particular view on this head, our 
theories as to the character and method of the composition 
must necessarily be thereby affected. The opportunities of 
information possessed by the writer in question, and the 
manner in which he would be likely to do his work, will 
then have to be taken into account. There can be no doubt 
that the well-attested tradition with respect to the composi- 
tion of the Second Gospel by St. Mark and his relation to 
St. Peter, has powerfully influenced the minds of many 
critics who cannot be accused of bias towards orthodox or 
conservative opinions. In like manner, if it can be shown 
that the writer of the Third Gospel was a companion of St. 
Paul who visited Palestine within less than thirty years 
after our Lord’s crucifixion, this is not only a point of great 
importance to us in forming our estimate of the historical 
value of his record, but it will also be full of suggestiveness 
as to the way in which the materials for it were probably 
obtained ; while it will help, as the belief that St. Mark was 
the author of the Second Gospel does, to give a life and 
reality to our speculations on the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels, which the subject often lacks, so long as our at- 
tention is confined to the evidence supplied by a compari- 
son of the order and phraseology of their narratives. 

Now it appears to me that the authorship of the Third 
Gospel is a question capable of definite settlement to an ex- 
tent that few others connected with the synoptic problem 
are. And it has the further significance that it involves 
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the determination also of the authorship of the Acts of 
the Apostles, 

The argument to which I am about to appeal is linguis- 
tic ; and considerations of this nature are apt to be very 
precarious. Linguistic phenomena may be and often are 
diversely interpreted, if they are limited in amount. But 
the mass of peculiarities of diction may be so great that this 
kind of evidence becomes as irrefragable as any other kind 
could be. 

The conclusion that the Third Gospel and the Acts were 
put forth by the same writer is a case in point. The simi- 
larities of style and vocabulary between these two works 
are such as to have convinced critics of all schools of this. 
It may be taken as one of the ascertained facts of modern 
critical inquiry. In judging of the characteristics in ques- 
tion, the other books of the New Testament afford a con- 
venient standard of comparison. The Third Gospel and 
the Acts have (1) a very large number of words and con- 
structions in common, which are not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, and (2) a very large number which are 
decidedly rarer in the rest of the New Testament than in 
these two works, either absolutely or in proportion to the 
extent of the writings compared. The difference may in 
part be stated by saying that the style of these two works 
is on the whole more truly Greek and less Hebraic than the 
rest of the New Testament. And it may, perhaps, be sug- 
gested that if the two writings were the work of two men 
drawn from the class of fairly educated Gentile or Hellen- 
istic converts, the apparent effect would be the same. But 
the peculiarities are too numerous for such an explanation, 
which in itself would not be a very probable one. They 


1 Comp., for example, Zeller, The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. Trans., IW P. 
213. ‘In the present case the identity of the author of the two writings is 
raised to such a height of probability that we have every right to consider it 
historically proved.” 


22 
VOL. VII. 
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include many instances which must rank as the idiosyn- 
crasies of an individual. 

This is not by any means the only sign of identity of 
authorship in the case of these two writings, but it is the 
one which least of all admits of being mistaken through any 
personal prepossessions. The purely linguistic facts are as 
definite as facts well could be. And seeing that the infer- 
ence naturally drawn from them is confirmed by all the 
more general indications of intellectual temper and religious 
point of view to be observed in each, the practical unani- 
mity of critics on this subject is not surprising. 

Let the precise words, however, which I have used be 
noted. I have spoken of the conclusion that the Third 
Gospel and the Acts were put forth by the same writer. 
That he used materials, documentary or oral, in both books 
is commonly maintained, and should indeed be freely ad- 
mitted on all hands. The agreement to which I have re- 
ferred extends only to the point that one and the same 
writer put into shape and left his impress upon these two 
compositions, so that he must not only have arranged, but 
in many cases have worked over, the narratives which he 
adopted from different sources. 

Now, as every one who has read the Acts of the Apostles 
with any attention knows, there are certain passages occur- 
ring in the latter part of the book in which the first person 
plural is adopted,’ whereby it is plainly implied that the 
narrator was himself present when the events described 
happened. The question of the authorship of the Acts 
(which, as we have seen, carries with it that of the Third 
Gospel) turns on the character of these sections and their 
relation to the rest of the work. It is certainly the most 
obvious view to take, (1) that the writer who here employs 
the first person plural was what he professes to be, a com- 
panion of St. Paul who went with him on the occasion of 

1 Acts xvi, 10-17; xx, 5-15; xxi. 1-18; xxvii, 1-xxviii, 16. 
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his last journey to Palestine ; (2) that he who in these sec- 
tions is the narrator of events at which he himself was 
present, is also the author of the book as a whole. Those, 
however, to whom the conclusion which follows from these 
two propositions is unwelcome have denied either the one or 
the other of them. (1) There are some who have suggested 
that while the author of the “we” sections is the author 
of the whole work, he introduced the first person plural in 
order to give authority to his book, though he belonged to 
a later generation than St. Paul or any of his companions. 
But clear-sighted naturalistic critics, like, for example, 
Zeller, have perceived the impossibility of maintaining this 
position. For, to say nothing of the difficulty of reconciling 
this dishonesty with the general impression of the writer's 
character which we derive from his two works, if he had 
had this object, he would certainly not have contented him- 
self with claiming the character of an eye-witness so unob- 
trusively in these few places. Accordingly Zeller and others 
hold that these sections formed portions of a genuine diary 
of travel written by a companion of St Paul, which the 
author of the Acés, a writer of a later generation, made use 
of; and that this later writer left the first person plural 
standing mainly through carelessness, though he may also 
have been influenced in some degree by the consciousness 
that it would be effective for the purpose of gaining credence 
for his work. 

In reply it has been rightly urged that it would have 
been more natural for the historian who so completely ap- 
propriated this material to remove, when he did so, these 
marks of another hand. It is true the medizval chronicles 
supply instances of fragments taken from other authors 


who speak plainly in their own person, which are crudely 


introduced by the later writer without any attempt to pro- 
duce consistency. But the author of the Acts was a man 
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of higher literary aims and qualifications.'| The signs also 
which there undoubtedly are in the style of these sections, 
that he at least edited them on incorporating them into his 
work, must increase the improbability that he would have 
allowed the personal pronoun, which belonged to another 
than himself, to remain. 

It is by a comparison of the style of these passages with 
that of the rest of the Acts that the question before us must 
mainly be decided. Now the homogeneity of style in the 
whole work, and the natural inference from it that the nar- 
rator who accompanied St. Paul on the journeys recorded in 
the later chapters of the book was the author of the whole, 
have been strongly asserted by many who have given atten- 
tion to the subject, as, for example, by Lekebusch.* The 
opinion of Renan may also be quoted. After saying that 
“it is beyond doubt that the Acts had the same author as 
the Third Gospel,’’ he proceeds: “A second proposition 
which is not so certain, but which one may nevertheless 
regard as highly probable, is that the author of the Acts is 
a disciple of Paul who accompanied him on a good part of 
his travels.” . . . ‘‘One is driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that he who wrote the end of the work wrote 
also its beginning, and that the narrator of the whole is 
the same who says ‘we’ in the passages that have been 
already cited.” * It may be added that Bishop Lightfoot, 
after referring to this judgment by Renan, as given here 
and also in another work, expresses his own conviction 
that the view that St. Luke was the author, “ will be the 
.final verdict of the future, as it has been the unbroken 
tradition of the past.” * 

Zeller, however, also recognises that traces of the same 


; * Cf. Lekebusch, Die Composition und Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, pp. 
86-8. 

27b., p. 79. ® Les Apétres, pp. x., xi. 
4 Essays on Supernatural Religion, Appendix, p. 291. 
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hand are to be found throughout the whole of the Acts in 
such wise that ‘we have to regard the book as the work of 
one author, who has impressed upon it a definite stamp of 
style and composition.” And yet he supposes him in the 
““we’’ sections to have discharged only the part of an 
editor. 

So far as I know the attempt has not hitherto been made 
on either side to bring these opposite views to a definite 
test. The possibility of Zeller’s explanation being true 
would seem clearly to depend on the number of the 
‘“‘Lucan”’ characteristics (as I may for brevity call them) in 


oP] 


the ‘“‘we’’ sections being comparatively small. It would 
be inconceivable that a mere editor should, especially in 
that age, have virtually rewritten the passages. 

Now it has occurred to me to examine these passages 
word by word, and phrase by phrase, comparing the usage 
of the remainder of the Acts, of the Third Gospel, and of 
the rest of the New Testament, except in the case of such 
very common words as must be constantly employed by 
every writer, and to tabulate the facts. The result was to 
afford what, I must confess, appears to me to be an irresist- 
ible demonstration that the original writer of these sections 
is the person who has put forth the Acts as a whole. I did 
not anticipate that an argument so convincing could be 
furnished by such an inquiry. 


For the sake of definiteness it is best to take as the basis : 


of comparison the exact passages in which the first person 
plural occurs.? But I must not be understood to mean that 
the narrator is recording what he himself saw and heard 


only in these passages. There are portions, at all events, of 


the contexts of these passages where there would have 
been no opportunity for the introduction of the first person = 


1 Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 187. 
. 2 See the references p. 338, n. 1. 
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plural, or no necessity for it, even though he was present. 
I must further explain that the first three of the sections 
referred to are the best suited for our purpose. ‘The 
fourth, owing to the peculiarity of the subject—the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck—is full of words 
which occur there, and there only, either in the ‘‘ Lucan ”’ 
writings or elsewhere in the New Testament. The occur- 
rence of these tells neither for nor against the thesis that 
the narrator is the author of the “‘ Lucan” writings in 
general, and they necessarily leave less room for character- 
istics which would be to the point. Even in the three 
others there are peculiar words which have to be set on one 
side as being due to the speciality of the subject or occa- 
sion. Nevertheless so far as the fourth and longest passage 
is capable of being brought into court, it supports the 
evidence of the three earlier ones. 

The space at my disposal does not allow me to give here 
the tables which I have made for all the passages. I must 
content myself with exemplifying all by means of the first ; 
and when I have done this I will state the general results. 
That one of which I give the analysis is not more favour- 
able to my argument than the others. In«the left hand 
column I have given at length the verses examined, in 
order that the proportion of the characteristic words to the 
rest, and the nature of the latter (many of them words 
- necessarily common to all writers, others proper names) 
may be seen at a glance. I have also placed the transla- 
tion of the Revised Version under the Greek words for the 
convenience of readers not familiar with the Greek. Where 
the point to be compared is the construction, or some 
special sense of a word, I have indicated this in a bracket ; 
but where the frequency of occurrence of the word (not of 
course always in the same tense or case) is all that is to be 
noted, I have simply given the numbers. The columns 
after the first give the usage in the various divisions. In 
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the last of them it is worthy of remark when most or all the 
instances occur in a particular writer. His special subject 
may then account for many of them, or he may have 
shared the peculiarity in question with the author of the 
Acts. A good many instances occurring thus in a single 
other writer will detract less from our impression that the 
usage in question was a ‘‘ Lucan” characteristic, than if 
they were more scattered. 

Words which occur but once are, as I have already said, 
not to the purpose of the argument, but I have put 0's in 
the succeeding columns as the simplest way of indicating 
these &a€ Neyoueva. 

Some instances have probably escaped my notice; but I 
believe that the following table and the summary at the 
end of it will be found approximately true, and that any 
corrections which may be required will not suffice to affect 
the general result. 


Deurere tla | Ste a ‘| Remainder ‘Third Rest of New 
| sections. | of Acts. | Gospel.| ‘lestament. 
as be 8 20 ence 6 (5 of them 
and when . | being in the 
_ Fourth Gos- 
| pel). 
[comp. other uses of os pel 1 18 12 (11 
as a temporal conjunc- in ~ Fourth 
tion | Gospel, os 
ovv, which is _ 
peculiar to 
it, being 
‘ | common). 
Td dpaya 2 9 0 1 
the vision For the 
whole 
<ldev phrase 76 
he had seen Spapa elSev 
ev0éas eCyrnoapev eEedOeiy Chee Ly Rie 
eis Makedoviay OR eXios 
straightway we sought to 
go forth into Macedonia ; Ly 


ta 
aoe 


tha from Troas 
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Acts xvi. 10-17. 
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concluding 

ij 
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that 


T™pooKeKANTat 

had called 

(of Divine call) 
npas 6 Ocds 
us God 
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for to preach the Gone 


unto them 
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Acts xvi. 10-17. 


ris eotw mpatn 
which is the first 
THs pepidos 

of the district 
Makedovias mods 

a city of Macedonia 
kod@via 

a Roman colony 
"Hyer de 

and we were 
(substantive verb 
participle) 
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certain days 
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: Fy ees Remainder | Third | Restof New _ 
Acts xvi. 10-17. sections. of Acts. Gospel. | 'l'estament. 7 
vopitw is also characteris- 7 
aa tic. See Lekebusch, p. 4a 
76. ] | 
cS Kat ; 
and J 
kaGicaytes éhadodpev 2 favourite do. | 
we sat down and spake form of 
(participle joined with construc- 
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a tion ofa speaker or actor) Lekebusch, j 
~ rais cvvehOovaats yuvacciv Bok 4. 76. 
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Acts xvi. 10-17. 


Tov Oedy, HKovev, Hs 6 KUpLos 

God, heard us, whose the 

Lord. 

Sujvorgev thy xapdiav 

opened heart. 

(metaph. of heart or mind 
» of scriptures 

non-metaph.) 

Tpowéxew Tois Nadoupevors 
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to give heed unto the 

things which were spoken 

by Paul 
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Acts xvi. 10-17. 
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eyevero O€ 
And it came to pass 
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eyévero, which more ex- 
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Third Gospel has this] _ 


also many times, perhaps 


from the influence of the 
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chapters.) 
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Acts xvi. 10-17. sf We ty Remainder Third | Rest of New 
Sections. of Acts. Gospel.| ‘Testament. 
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the way of salvation 
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tion of Christian faith 

and practice.) | | | 


I must leave any of my readers who care to do so to pur- 
sue the investigation for themselves; and must content 
myself with conveying as well as I can by a few general 
statements the impression which the tabulation of the facts, 
if completed, would make. I have counted no less than 39 
characteristic words or constructions in Acts xvi. 10-17; 
39 in xx. 5-15; 33 in xxi. 1-18. Moreover, in this reckon- 


ing I have not taken account of the general fondness— 


displayed for participles, and for their accumulation, and 


for compound verbs, which could not be numerically re- ~ 


presented. 
Again, among the monde characteristic of the “Lucan” 


\ 
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writings, some are not even in them very numerous; yet 
one or more instances of many of these occur in the ‘ we”’ 
sections. 

Once more, in the case of many of the ‘‘ Lucan” words 
and phrases noted, the ratio of the number of times that 
they occur in these sections to the number of times that 
they are found elsewhere in the Acts is much greater than 
the ratio of the length of the sections in question to that of 
the remainder of the work. 

Tt has often been remarked that the proportion of ‘ Lu- 
can’’ phrases in the Acts is considerably greater than in 
the Third Gospel, and that this is accounted for by the 
larger use in the latter of the writing or the words of others. 
A further following out of such investigations as I have 
indicated might reveal similar differences within the Acts 
of the Apostles itself, But, at all events, the evidence 
which I have adduced and referred to can leave no doubt 
that the ‘‘ we’”’ sections were the original composition of 
the general author. The ‘ Lucan” characteristics form 
the very warp and woof of their style. 

The authenticity of the Acts has, I am aware, been 
attacked on the ground of alleged historical discrepancies 
between this work and the Epistles of St. Paul, and secular 
historians, But even when the most is made of these 
apparent inconsistencies, they are not surely greater than 
would be found to exist between different trustworthy 
accounts of the same events, contemporary with the events 
which they relate, in all periods of history, or in our own 
times. Objections of this nature cannot countervail the 
linguistic facts to which attention has been called—facts 
not one whit less remarkable than those which have won 
virtually universal agreement for the proposition that the 
Acts and the Gospel are by the same author. 

I consider it, therefore, certain that the composition of 
the Acts, and consequently, also, of the Third Gospel,-is the 
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work of a companion of St. Paul, who visited Palestine 
with him, and left it in his company, and who may, there- 
fore, have spent the whole or a considerable part of the 
interval in that country.’ This being established, the uni- 
versal tradition of the Church, that this companion was St. 
Luke, will readily be accepted, though that is a matter of 
secondary importance. 

This fact—as I will unhesitatingly call it, challenging ex- 
amination and refutation of the line of argument which I 
have indicated—this fact as to the position and the oppor- 
tunities of the author of the Third Gospel ought to be borne 
in mind in all the theories that we frame about its compo- 
sition, It would be most likely that such a writer would 
make large use of information collected by himself, and he 
clearly implies that he has done so (Luke i. 1-4). And the 
phenomena of his Gospel are, I venture to think, far more 
reasonably explained in this manner than either by the 
“Two-document ”’ hypothesis, or the ‘f Three-document”’ 
hypothesis, if I may be allowed to coin a name for the view 
to which Dr. Weiss, Dr. Ewald and Dr. Sanday incline,’ 

Whether the design either of the Third Gospel or the 
Acts of the Apostles had already dawned upon his mind 
when he visited Palestine in St, Paul’s company, we cannot 
say. But as he was evidently a man of a literary turn, he 
may early have begun the practice of keeping a diary of his 
journeyings with the Apostle, and may have formed the 
habit of recording matters of interest relating to the history 
of the Faith which he learned from others, for his own 


satisfaction if for no other purpose. During his stay in 


Palestine he would make inquiries both as to the life of our 


Lord and the history of the Church in the first years after ms 


Pentecost. And he might transcribe portions of the written 
1 The time of their arrival was most probably the summer of a.p. 58, and of 
their departure the autumn of 4.p. 60, 
2 See Expositor for March, p. 181. 
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accounts of discourses, sayings, and events, which were be- 
ginning to be made. Whether he ever was in Palestine 
again we do not know; but he mugt have met many Pales- 
tinian Christians in other parts of the world who had 
travelled in the same way that Jews had long been accus- 
tomed to do, or who had been scattered through the 
troubles in Palestine, and who could give him highly re- 
liable, and some of them first-hand, information concerning 
“those matters which had been fulfilled” in the generation 
which was passing away. There is, as I have said, strong 
reason to believe that St. Luke made use of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark. The latter probably wrote soon 
after St. Peter’s death, say about a.p. 65; St. Luke’s work 
may be placed soon after A.D. 70.1 He felt that he possessed. 
much additional information which deserved to be recorded, 
and which, no less than his predecessor’s narrative, was 
derived from ‘“ eye-witnesses of the word.” A considerable 
portion of this additional matter is peculiar to St. Luke’s 
Gospel, and there can be absolutely no reason to suppose 
that it is not the fruit of his own collection of material. 
The Third Gospel contains however, as we have seen, a 
certain number of passages which are almost word for 
word the same as passages in the First Gospel,? while for 
the most part the context and setting in these very in- 
stances are quite dissimilar in the two Gospels. The most 
natural account in these cases seems to be that there must 
ultimately here be documentary links between the two, but 
that the written accounts in question passed into the two 
Gospels by different courses. They had been obtained by St. 
Luke in a fragmentary form independently, and without the 


1 The more exact correspondence between his record of the prophecy of the 
siege and the actual events, as compared with the parallels in the other 
Gospels, seems to be most naturally explained on the hypothesis that the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy had given precision to his version of the language used. 
Luke xix. 43, and xxi. 20. 

2 See Expositor for March, p, 189. 
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knowledge of the manner in which they were arranged by St. 
Matthew. In a still larger number of passages, in which 
the first and third Evangelists give narratives and discourses 
that are in substance the same, there is no need to assume 
any common written element. Indeed the amount of 
differences seems to point clearly to the view that, though 
St. Luke may have derived what he gives from docu- 
mentary records, these records and those contained or used 
in the First Gospel were the embodiment of the original 
oral accounts by different hands. 

I have only professed in these papers to consider ‘‘ some 
points in the Synoptic problem.’’ I am not prepared to 
enter at present into the discussion of the difficult question 
of the composition of the First Gospel and its relation to a 
Hebrew original, and I am therefore unwilling to express 
any opinion upon the subject. 

VY. H. STANTON. 


PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


V. Tue EristLE TO THE RomANS—Its AIM. 


Tus Epistle is distinguished from those already considered 
belonging to the same group by broadly marked character- 
istics. In the first place it is more placid in tone, If it be 
indeed a contribution to the vindication of Paul’s Gentile 
gospel against Judaism, it contains few traces of the con- 
troversial spirit. Polemic passes into calm didactic state- 
ment. Then, secondly, while the present Epistle contains 


much in common with the Epistle to the Galatians, we 


find that the same truths are set forth here in a more 
expanded and elaborate form. In the third place, to the 
old materials amplified the Epistle adds a new phase of 
Pauline thought, in the important section in which an 
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endeavour is made to reconcile the Apostle’s views of Chris- 
tianity with the prerogatives of Israel as an elect people. 
This section, consisting of chapters ix.-xi., if not the 
most important, is at least the most distinctive part of the 
Epistle, presenting what has not inappropriately been called 
Paul’s philosophy of history. 

It is natural to assume that these characteristics are due 
“to the circumstances amidst which the Epistle was written. 
The historical-spirit of modern exegesis does not readily ac- 
quiesce in the view which, up till the time of Baur, had been 
almost universally accepted, that the Epistle to the Romans, 
unlike the Epistles to the Galatian and Corinthian Churches, 
is a purely didactic treatise on Christian theology, for which 
no other occasion need be sought than the desire of the 
writer to give a full connected statement of the faith as he 
conceived it. More and more it has been felt that such a 
production is hardly what we expect from an apostle, and 
that however didactic or systematic it may appear, the 
Epistle in question must have been, not less than its com- 
panion Epistles, an occasional writing. 

There are indeed still those who lean to the old traditional 
opinion, and seek the initiative, not in any outward circum- 
stances, whether of the Church at Rome, or of the Church 
generally, but solely in the Apostle’s mind, and in his wish 
to draw up an adequate statement of the Christian faith. 
Among these is Godet, certainly a most worthy repre- 
sentative of the class, in all whose commentaries one dis- 
covers that faculty of psychological divination which is the 
sure mark of exegetical genius, and whose exposition of 
Romans cannot be charged with the ‘oppressive monotony”’! 
that. has been complained of as characterising expository 
treatises on this Epistle written in the interest of dogmatic 


1 Mangold speaks of the driickende Monotone of the dogmatic commentaries. 


Vide his Der Rémerbrief und die Anfiinge der Rimischen Gemeinde, p. 20 
(1866). : ‘ 
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theology. Godet’s idea is that Paul was in the habit of 
giving such developed teaching as we find in Romans to all 
the Churches he had founded, and that he wrote an Epistle 
to the Church in Rome simply in order to give, in a written 
form, to an important body of Christians with which he 
had not come into personal contact, the instruction which 
he had given vivdé voce to the Churches in Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, etc." This is an assumption which 
readily suggests itself to minds familiar with theological 
systems, and accustomed to regard all the doctrines of an 
elaborate creed as essential elements of the faith. But the 
position is one which it is easier to assume than to prove. 
Godet offers no proof, but contents himself with referring 
to a work by Thiersch, published nearly fifty years ago, 
which, by mistake, he represents as having very solidly 
demonstrated the Apostle’s practice to have been as alleged.” 
The assertion that the Epistle to the Romans is only a 
sample of the writer’s ordinary teaching stands very much 
in need of proof. The presumption is all the other way. 
The two Epistles to the Thessalonians, we have seen, supply 
evidence to the contrary, and the occasional character of 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the Corinthians, which 
contain more advanced teaching, justifies the inference that 
the Epistle to the Romans also is an occasional writing 
containing special instruction called for by exceptional and 
urgent circumstances. To this it must be added that the 
whole notion of Godet and those who agree with him is not 
easily reconcilable with a just conception of the apostolic 
vocation and temper. An apostle is in spirit and mental 


habit a very different man from a systematic theologian, ~~ 


x Commentaire sur Vépitre aux Romains, vol. i. pp. 122, 123, 

-2 Commentaire, vol. i. p. 120. The work of Thiersch referred to is Versuch zur 
Herstellung des historischen Standpunkts fiir die Kritik der neutestamentlichen 
Schriften (1845). Thiersch distinctly states that the Epistle to the Romans 
was called forth by the controversy with the Judaists. Vide p, 235 of the above- 
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He deals in inspirations rather than in laborious theological 
reflection. He has neither the time nor the patience for 
system building. He may have in his mind many deep 
thoughts, but he keeps them till they are wanted. He 
utters his thoughts under constraint of urgent need. He 
speaks rather than writes, because speaking is more spon- 
taneous than writing; and when he writes it is currente 
calamo, and under pressure of emergent demands. 

What the precise situation, in all its details, was, which 
Paul had in view, when he wrote this Epistle, it may 
be difficult, or even impossible, to determine. But of one 
thing it does seem possible to be assured; viz., that the 
Epistle belongs to the literature, and deals with a phase of, 
the Judaistic controversy. One could even tell a priori 
what phase it must be with which the last of the contro- 
versial group of Epistles is occupied. Already Paul has 
discussed two aspects of the great quarrel, those relating 
to the perpetual obligation of the Jewish law, and the 
qualifications for the apostleship. The one topic remaining 
to be taken up is the prerogative or primacy of Israel. 
Without doubt it must have its turn. It had its own 
proper place in the dialectics of the debate, and it may be 
taken for granted that a dispute so keen about matters so 
vital will not stop till it has run its natural course. The 
fire will burn till the fuel is exhausted. The rapid develop- 
ment of Gentile Christianity made it inevitable that the 
question should arise, What does the existing state ot 
matters mean? Gentiles are pouring in increasing numbers 
into the Church. Jews, with comparatively few exceptions, 
are holding aloof in sullen unbelief: are these facts to be 
construed as a cancelling of Israel’s election; or if the 
election stands, does it not necessarily involve the illegiti- 
macy of Gentile Christianity? The question may have 
suggested itself to some of the more reflecting at the very 
commencement of the Gentile movement, and to Paul: 
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especially it may haye been all along clear that it must 
come to the front ere long, but it could not become a burn- 
ing question till conversions from heathendom had taken 
place on a great scale. The first effort of the Judaist would 
naturally be to nip the new departure in the bud, by com- 
pelling Gentile converts to comply with Jewish customs. 
The next would be to cripple a movement which could not 
be crushed by disputing the apostolic standing and assailing 
the character of its leader. When both attempts had been 
rendered futile, by the triumphant progress of the move- 
ment in spite of all opposition, the only course open would 
be to enter a protest in the name of the elect people, and 
pronounce the evangelisation of the Gentiles a wrong done 
to Israel. ! 

It is to the temper which would enter such a protest, 
or to any extent sympathise with it, that Paul addresses 
himself in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of the 
. Epistle to the Romans. That this part of the Epistle 
at least has to do with the final phase of the Judaistic 
opposition to a free independent Christianity I take to be 
self-evident. The only thing that may seem open to doubt 
is whether it was worth while taking any notice of the 
sullen mood of the men who were disaffected, and out of 
sympathy with the cause Paul had so much at heart. 
Could he not have afforded to treat it with contempt as 
utterly impotent? For what could the protesters do; what 
would they be at? They had no practicable programme 
to propose. Could they seriously wish the work of Gentile 
evangelisation to be stopped till the bulk of the Jewish 
people had been converted to the faith, insisting on the 
principle the Jew first, not merely in the sense that the Jew~ 
should get the first offer, but in the sense that all the world 
must wait till the Jews en masse accepted the offer? If 
they had not the hardihood to make so absurd a demand, 


— 


a 


there was no course open to them but to accept the situa- ~ 
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tion and reconcile themselves with the best grace possible 
to accomplished facts. 

Had Paul been a man of the world, he might have adopted 
the attitude of silent contempt. But being a man of truly 
Christlike spirit, he could not so treat any class of men 
bearing however unworthily the Christian name. He knew 
well that a disaffected party was none the less formidable 
that it was conscious of defeat, and had no outlook for the 
future ; that in such a case chronic alienation and ultimate 
separation were to be apprehended. He would do his 
utmost to prevent such a disaster. And it is obvious in 
what spirit such a delicate task must be gone about to have 
any chance of success. An irenical generous tone was in- 
dispensable. No bitter irritating words must be indulged 
in, but only such thoughts and language employed as tended 
to enlighten, soothe, and conciliate. The Epistle to the 
Romans fully meets these requirements by an entire absence 
of the controversial style. It has been customary to explain 
this feature of the Epistle by the fact of its having been 
written to a Church with which Paul had no personal re- 
lations, and this may count for something. But there is 
a deeper and a worthier reason for the contrast in tone 
between this Epistle and those written to the Galatian and 
Corinthian Churches. The whole situation is changed. 
Then Paul was fighting for existence with his back to the 
wall, now he writes as one conscious that the cause of 
Gentile Christianity is safe. Therefore while careful to do 
justice to his convictions, he expresses himself throughout 


,as one who can afford to be generous. Thus in chapters 


| ix.-xi., while maintaining that God had the right to dis- 


} 


| 


inherit Israel (ix.), and that she had fully deserved such a 
doom (x.), he declares the disinheritance to be only tem- 
porary and remedial, and anticipates a time when Jew and 
Gentile shall be united by a common faith in Christ (xi.). 
Then he not only abstains personally from a tone of triumph 
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in speaking of unbelieving Israel, but he earnestly warns 
the Gentile members of the Roman Church from indulging 
in a boastful spirit. And the irenical tone, conspicuous 
in these three chapters, pervades the whole Epistle. In 
the first eight chapters stern things are said about Jewish 
moral shortcomings, and Judaism judged by its results is 
pronounced not less a failure than heathenism.? At the 
same time it is admitted that the Jewish people possessed 
eminent and valuable religious distinctions.’ Similar is the 
treatment of the Jewish law. While it is declared to be of 
no value for the attainment of righteousness, not less per- 
emptorily than in the Epistle to the Galatians, its ethical 
worth is recognised with a frankness which we miss in the 
earlier Epistle.* 

The situation as above described explains not only the 
calm irenical didactic tone of the Epistle, but also its broad 
comprehensive method. At first sight it seems as if it Were 
top-heavy. If the writer’s aim be to deal with a new Judas 
istic objection to Gentile Christianity, based on the preroga- 
tive of Israel, why not content himself with making the 
statement in chapters ix.-xi.? To what purpose that ela- 
borate argumentative exposition of the Gospel as he under- 
stood it in the first eight chapters ? 

Baur’s answer to this question was in effect that these 
eight chapters are an introduction to the next three, which 
form the proper kernel of the Epistle.’ Ido not accept this 
statement as altogether satisfactory, though I frankly own 
that I would rather regard the three chapters as the kernel, 
than relegate them to the subordinate position assigned 


them by the dogmatic school of interpreters, that of a mere je 
appendix, But the truth is that these famous chapters are 


neither kernel nor appendix, but an integral part of one 


great whole. They deal with a question of national privi- i 


1 Rom, xi. 1621. 2 Rom. ii. 3 Rom, iii, 1, 2. 4 Rom, vii. 12. © 
* 5 Paulus der Apostel, i, 351, 
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lege. But there is a previous question involved, that as to 
the claims of Christianity. For the position taken up by 
opponents virtually is, the rights of Israel versus the rights 
of universal Christianity. The proper antithesis to that 
is, the rights of Christianity first, and Israel’s rights only 
in the second place, and as far as compatible with the 
supreme interests of the true religion. The Epistle to the 
Romans is devoted to the advocacy of this position, the first 
eight chapters dealing with the larger, more general claims 
of Christianity, the next three dealing with the less impor- 
tant narrower question as to the real value of Israel’s claim. 
Obviously both sections of the Epistle are essential to the 
purpose in hand. And that purpose guides the course of 
the Apostle’s thought throughout. In brief what he says is 
this: Christianity is in its nature a universal religion. It 
is needed by the world at large, by Gentiles and by Jews 
alike. For both heathenism and Judaism, judged by their 
practical results, are failures. Christianity is not a failure. 
It solves the problem aimed at by all religion; brings men 
into blessed relations with God, and makes them really 
righteous. Christianity therefore must have free course : 
no prescriptive rights can be allowed to stand in its way. 
As for the Jewish people I am heartily sorry for them. 
They are my countrymen, they are also God’s people. But 
their right is not absolute, and they deserve to forfeit it. 
Yet I do not believe they are permanently doomed to for- 
feiture. God will continue to love them, and in the course 
of His beneficent providence will give effect to their claims 
in a way compatible with Christian universalism and with 
Gentile interests. 

Thus by a train of thought of which the foregoing is the 
gist, does Paul storm the last stronghold of Judaists with- 
out ever mentioning their name. The absence of any 
allusion to Judaistic opponents in the Epistle has been ad- 
duced as a reason for calling in question its connection with 
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the Judaistic controversy. The writer, we are told, betrays 
preoccupation in the treatment of his subject, but it is not 
relative to Judeo-Christians, or to Judaisers, but to the 
Jews and to Jewish incredulity.! As if the one reference 
excluded the other! The only effective way to meet Juda- 
istic antagonism to Gentile Christianity in its final phase, 
was to form a just estimate of the true value of the preten- 
sions of the Jewish people based on their national religion 
and their covenanted relation to God. It is in harmony 
with the irenical spirit of our Epistle that this is done with- 
out making the controversial reference manifest. 

But if Judaistic tendencies were the real though hidden 
foe, where were they to be found? Within the Church /{ 
of Rome; or without, and threatening to invade that 9, 
church and work mischief there as elsewhere; or merely in 
Paul’s own mind, prompt to conceive new possible forms 
of antagonism, and restless till it had seen its way to 
intellectual victory over these, and found solutions of all 
religious problems arising out of the Pauline conception of 
Christianity ? All three views have found influential advo- 
cates, and it is by no means easy to decide confidently 
between them. As to the last of the three, which has been 
adopted by Weiss,” there is no objection to be taken to it on 
theoretical or a priort grounds. As I have already stated 
in the second article of the present series, I believe that 
Paul was his own severest critic, and that he did not need 
external antagonism to indicate to him the weak points of 
his religious theory, or to suggest the relative apologetic 
problems, and that when once these presented themselves, 
both his reason and his conscience would imperiously | 
demand solutions. Of these problems the last to suggest 5. 
itself might well be that relating to Jewish prerogative, 
as it naturally arose out of the extensive development of ~ 


« 1 So Oltramare, Commentaire sur Vépitre aux Romains (1881), vol. i. p. 48. 
2 Vide his Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 306. : 
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Gentile Christianity. And it is not inconceivable that 
when Paul had thought himself clear on this final apolo- 
getic topic, he might feel an impulse to reduce his thoughts 
to writing, and in doing so to work out in literary form his 
whole religious philosophy from that point of view, and so 
‘bring as it were the spiritual product of the last years to 
his own consciousness.”! Nor does it seem incredible that 
he might send such a writing in epistolary form to the 
Roman Church without any urgent external occasion, simply 
because he deemed it fitting that a church presumably 
Gentile for the most part in its membership, and situated 
in the metropolis of the world, should be the recipient of a 
work containing a statement and defence of Christianity as 
a universal religion from the pen of its Apostle. 

- While recognising the legitimacy of the theory pro- 
_ pounded by Weiss, I can hardly regard it as probable, or as 
justified by any supposed impossibility of giving any other 
account of the matter. I doubt in the first place if the 
question discussed in chapters ix._xi. was so new to Paul’s 
mind as the theory implies. I rather incline to think that 
all the possible issues involved in the Judaistic controversy 
were clear to his view from an early period, and also the 
answers to all possible objections to his conception of 
Christianity. Then, on the other hand, I think, that he 
would keep these answers to himself, till a need arose for 
communicating them to others. One fails to see why he 
should trouble others with his thoughts on the compara- 
tively speculative topic of the prerogatives of Israel, if no- 
body was stirring the question. Why deal with a difficult 
problem like that, not vital to faith, before it had arisen ? 
At the very least Paul must have regarded it as possible 
that the question would be raised ere long in the Church 
to which he sent the letter treating it. That this would 
happen was not only possible but probable. Assuming 


1 Weiss, Introduction, i. 306. 
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with Weiss, and the majority of recent writers on the 
Epistle, that the membership of the Roman Church was 
mainly of Gentile extraction, how natural that men con- 
nected with the Judaistic propagandism should regard with 
envy and chagrin a flourishing Christian community in the 
capital of the empire! How unwelcome to their mind 
these increasing signs that the stream of spiritual life was 
cutting out for itself a new channel, and leaving Palestine, 
formerly the centre of religious influence, high and dry! 
What more likely than that the impulse should arise in 
their hearts to make a last effort to recover lost power, and 
if possible win over to their side a church which, though 
Gentile, might not yet be decidedly Pauline? An attempt 
of this kind, however desperate, was by no means improb- 
able. It might even haye been in contemplation when 
Paul wrote his Epistle, and as Weizsacker suggests, the fact 
coming to the Apostle’s knowledge may have been what 
determined him to take that step as a means of frustrating 
by anticipation the sinister scheme. 

If the membership of the Roman Church was mainly of 
Jewish birth, the mischief would not need to be imported. 
What the actual fact was in the matter of nationality has 
since the days of Dr. Baur been a questio vexata for theo- 
logians. Baur himself was a strenuous advocate of the 
Jewish hypothesis, and through his influence, reinforced by 
that of Mangold, it became for a time the prevailing view. 
But the weighty interposition of Weizsiicker in behalf of 
the opposite hypothesis changed the current of opinion, and 
now it may be said to be the generally accepted theory that 
the Church of Rome, at the time our Epistle was written, 


was predominantly Gentile. In absence of information” a 


from other sources as to the origin and composition of the 

Church, disputants are obliged to rely on the general im- ~ 

pression which the Epistle makes on their minds, and on 
1 Vide Das apostolische Zeitalter, p. 441. 
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individual texts and phrases. The advocates of either hypo- 
thesis are able to explain away to their own satisfaction the 
passages founded on by the champions of the opposite 
hypothesis. Thus, ‘all the nations among whom are ye,’”’ 
seems beyond dispute to make for a Gentile constituency. 
But the supporter of the rival opinion contends that it 
suited the Apostle’s purpose in the connection of thought to 
include the Jews among the peoples to which his commis- 
sion extended. In like manner the expression, ‘‘ I speak to 
you that are Gentiles,’’* is disposed of by the remark that 
if the membership of the Church had been mainly Gentile, 
it would not have been necessary to state that he addressed 
himself to such. On the other hand, the pro-Jewish allu- 
sions are disposed of by patrons of the Gentile hypothesis 
with at least equal facility. ‘‘ Abraham our father’’® finds 
its parallel in the phrase ‘‘our fathers’’ occurring in the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians,‘ and “ye are become dead 
to the law through the body of Christ,’’® might be said to 
Gentile believers in Rome with as much propriety as that 
God sent His Son ‘‘to redeem them that were under the 
law” to Gentile Christians in Galatia.6 I do not mean to 
suggest, however, that the balance is even between the two 
parties. The weight of argument inclines to the Gentile 
side. While I say this I must acknowledge that my own 
mind is influenced not so much by particular texts, but 
rather by the general consideration that the hypothesis of a 
Gentile constituency best fits in to the situation required by 
the Epistle. In that case the Roman Church becomes the 
proof and symbol of that triumph of Gentile Christianity 
which ex hypothesis the occasion of the complaint where- 
with the Apostle feels called on to deal. 

_ It is important to observe that the determination of the 
question as to the nationality of Roman Christians is in no 


1 Rom. i. 6, 2 Rom. xi. 18. 3 Rom. iv. 1. Stal Corvexs te 
5 Rom. vii. 4. 6 Galeava 45 Ds 
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way necessary to the understanding of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Roman Church. The one thing indispensable is to erasp | 
firmly the fact that the Epistle was meant to deal with the 
final manifestation of Judaistic sentiment, the jealousy 
awakened by the progress of Gentile evangelisation. That 
is far more certain than either of the views as to the com- 
position of the Church, as is shown by the fact that the 
advocates of both are at one as to the aim of the Epistle. | 
Who the Roman Christians were may for ever remain doubt- 
ful; but that jealousy for the prerogative of Israel existed 
when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans may be regarded 
as beyond doubt, and that the Roman Church was somehow 
connected with it may be inferred from the simple fact of 
the Epistle which handles the topic being addressed fo it. 
Besides his chief aim in writing the Epistle, Paul might 
have other subordinate ends in view, and among these one 
arising out of his new mission plans doubtless had a place. 
To these plans he refers in chapter xv. 22-33. He had 
wound up one chapter of his mission history by the settle- 
ment of the Corinthian troubles. He was about to visit 
Jerusalem, carrying the gifts of the Gentile churches founded 
by himself to the poor saints of the holy city. That done, 
he will be ready and eager to break new ground, and to 
visit the regions of Western Europe, bearing to the nations 
the Gospel of peace. For this new campaign Rome will 
form the natural base of operations. He must make the 
acquaintance of the Church there, and get her good will 
and cordial support in his new enterprise. In view of this 
great missionary project, our Epistle may be regarded as a 
pioneer, or preparer of the way; a first step towards the 
execution of the contemplated operations. In the circum- 
stances it was almost a matter of course that the Apostle f 
should write a letter of some sort to the Church in Rome. 
But something more than mission-schemes is needed to 
account for the actual character and contents of the letter 
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he did write. Possibilities of misunderstanding due to 
sinister influences, threatening to appear or actually at 
work, must have been in his view. 

It is not an altogether idle fancy that in composing this 
remarkable letter the Apostle’s mind was influenced by the 
thought that he was writing to a church having its seat in 
Rome. His religious inspiration came from above, but it is 
permissible to suppose that his theological genius was stimu- 
lated by the image of the imperial city presenting itself to 

‘his susceptible imagination. The Epistle is truly imperial 
in style. It deals in large comprehensive categories: Jew 
and Gentile, Greeks and barbarians, wise and unwise. It 
draws within the scope of its survey the whole human race, 
throughout the entire range of its religious history. It. 
breathes the spirit of a truly imperial ambition. The writer 
aspires to the conquest of the world, and holds himself 
bound to preach the gospel to all nations for the obedience 
of faith, that Christ may become in the spiritual sphere 
what Cesar was in the political. And he is animated by a 
magnanimity becoming the ambassador of One whom he 
regards as by Divine right and destiny the universal Lord. 
He believes in no unconquerable enmities or final aliena- 
tions. He will have all men be saved, all peoples reconciled 
to God and to one another. Jew and Gentile united ina 
common brotherhood, and living peaceably together under 
the benign rule of King Jesus. The leading aim of the 
Epistle, as we have seen, required Paul so to write, and 
apart altogether from the exigencies of the situation, the 
grand style of thinking came natural to him. But the con- 
sciousness that his letter was going to Rome made it all the 
easier for a man of his kingly temper. Before the majesty 
of the greatest city in the world meaner natures might feel 


abashed. But Paul was not ashamed or afraid either to. 


preach there or to send a letter thither. He could rise to 
the occasion, witness this magnificent Epistle! 
AmB. BRUCE, 
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HEBREWS VI, 4-6, 


‘‘For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of 
God and the powers of the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to 
renew them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify to themselves the Son 
otf God afresh, and put Him to an open shame,” 


WE propose to examine the above deeply interesting and 
important passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the 
view of endeavouring to ascertain whether the commonly 
received interpretation, by which it is understood to express 
the fate of apostates from the faith of Christ, is necessary ; 
or whether it may be still more suitably applied to persons 
more numerous, more widespread, and more frequently met 
with. The passage, too, is one of those which demand 
attentive consideration in the light of its immediately prac- 
tical results. Like the words of our Lord Himself, when 
He says of the sin against the Holy Ghost, that it cannot 
be forgiven either in this world or the world to come, 
the words of the Epistle have struck terror into many a 
heart, and have led not a few followers of Christ into 
despair rather than into renewed or increased exertion in 
the Christian life. It becomes, therefore, of the more con- 
sequence that we endeavour to understand them rightly, 
so that we may apply to the proper parties the solemn 
warning which they contain. In doing this it will not be 
possible to defend every interpretation of particular words 
or phrases which we shall adopt. Want of space forbids 
this, and many of these interpretations may be accepted or 
rejected without affecting the main line of argument. A 
different course must be pursued where the argument is 
touched. . 

1. We have to think of the actual condition of those to 
whom the verses before us were addressed. That condition 
is described in chapter v. 11, 12, and again in the present 
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chapter, verses 1 and 2 and 4-6. For it must be ob- 
served that these three groups of verses refer to one and 
the same class of persons. It will not do to say that the 
first two groups refer to some who are only beginning; the 
last group to others who have made great advances in the 
Christian life. The sacred writer does not, in order to 
warn and stimulate the first class, introduce the thought 
of a second class overtaken by complete apostacy from 
Christ. Had he done so, the force of his warning would 
have been in great measure lost. It was essential that the 
Christian experience described in chapter vi. 4-6 should be 
felt by those to whom he is writing to be a description of 
what either was now or had been their own state, and not 
of a state of others which they had never reached. That 
different points of progress are alluded to when, on the one 
hand, we read in chapter v. 12, 13 and chapter vi. 1 of 
‘‘the rudiments of the beginning of the oracles of God,” of 
“milk,” of ‘‘ babes,” and of “the word of the beginning 
of Christ’’; and when, on the other hand, we read in 
chapter vi. 4-6 of all that is involved in the clauses there 
heaped one upon another, cannot indeed be denied: but it 
is clear that both points had been, at one time or another, 
attained by the readers of the Epistle. The use of the 
word yeydvate in chapter y. 11, 12 is sufficient to prove 
this—not ‘“‘ye are,” but ‘“‘ye have become.” They had 
begun well, and for a time at least they had made progress 
corresponding to their beginning. At all events, whatever 
meaning we may attach to the successive clauses of verse 5 
until we reach the end of the verse (but not including the 
first clause of verse 6), it is hardly possible to doubt that 
the state described had been that of those to whom the 
writer speaks. Or if, passing to the first clause of verse 6, 
kal TaparecovTas, we understand it as generally understood, 
not as a condition into which those addressed had actually 
sunk, but as the condition ‘‘ of those who, with a distinct 
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conviction of the Divine mission of Jesus, have deliberately 
joined His foes, unite in denouncing Him as a deceiver, 
rejoice in His shame, and thus ‘for themselves crucify a 
second time the Son of God’” (Moulton, in loc.), may we 
not ask whether such a description, not applicable to them- 
selves, could have had any powerful effect upon the readers 
of the words? Would they not have replied, You are deal- 
ing with others than us; we have committed no such sin? 
Regard either side of the description as simply suppositi- 
tious, and the words of the sacred writer lose their practical 
application to an actually existing state of things. When, 
accordingly, Dr. Westcott speaks of ‘‘such men as have 
been imagined’ (on ver. 6), he seems to introduce a 
thought foreign to the course of reasoning before us; and 
we must rather agree with Dr. A. B. Davidson that, 
“though the apostle’s language is general and spoken in a 
historical way, it has no relevancy unless meant to be a 
picture of the ‘ Hebrews’”’ (i Jloc.).. The supposed case is 
made by the latter commentator, whether rightly or 
wrongly we shall not now enquire, to begin with tapame- 
covtas. Upon the point just mentioned, then, we have to 
make up our minds. If all that could be said of the 
Hebrew Christians addressed is contained in the first and 
second verses of the chapter; if they had as yet had no 
practical experience of the spiritual power described in the 
fourth and fifth verses, the interpretation of the passage as 
a whole will be materially affected. Believing, however, 
that, if those whose condition is delineated in verses 1, 2 
had not also passed through the spiritual experiences of 
which mention is made in verses 4-6, the nerve of the _ 
Apostle’s argument is destroyed, we are compelled to con- ; 
clude that the description given in these latter verses is 
applicable to the persons spoken of in the first two verses 
of the chapter. 

When, then, we note what the actual condition of these 
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Hebrew Christians was, we shall at once see that no indi- 
cation is given us that, after having for a time believed, 
they had at length completely rejected Christ. They had 
received Him at the first as the Messiah promised to their 
fathers. They had welcomed His great salvation. In re- 
pentance from dead works—that is, works apart from Christ, 
the only source of life; in faith towards God as‘revealed to 
them in the Son ;1 in learning to draw a broad line of dis- 
tinction between the washings of the Jewish law and the 
great washing of Christian Baptism; between the layings 
on of hands with which they had been familiar, and the new 
laying on of hands by Apostles and divinely commissioned 
ministers of Christ, through which the Holy Spirit, in the 
manifoldness of His power was given them; in paying due 
heed to the teaching of the Church of which they had be- 
come members, with regard to the resurrection of the dead 
and eternal judgment ;—in all this they had laid the founda- 
tions of the Christian life, and that, too, with earnestness 
and sincerity of heart. They did not need to lay such 
foundations a second time, even if it had been possible to 
doso. They had started on the Christian race, and were 
in a condition wholly different from that of their unbeliev- 
ing countrymen who denied the claims of Christ and con- 
tinued to denounce Him as an impostor and blasphemer. 
Nay, further, they had not only thus laid the foundation of 
Christian living—they had both in a large degree experi- 
enced the blessings which accompanied it, and had ex- 
hibited the higher energies from which Christ in the soul 


1 The question is often asked, Why do we read of “ faith towards God?” 
and it is supposed that we have in the words a Theistic rather than a Christian 
belief—a faith in God absolutely rather than with the Christian element con- 
tained in it. That is impossible. The explanation seems to be that the writer 
could not use the words faith in Christ, because, with the view of Christ now 
in his mind, it was precisely there that the Hebrew Christians had failed. In 
a cettain sense they did believe in Christ and in God in Him; but they had not 
risen to what alone constituted faith in its highest and most proper sense— 
faith in the exalted and heavenly Redeemer. 
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could not be separated. As we learn from the fourth verse 
of the chapter, they had been “enlightened”; had been 
brought into the state of those from whose hearts the natu- 
ral darkness of man had been dispelled, that the light of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ might shine into 
them. Thus illuminated by Him who is the Light of the 
world, they had also tasted of the heavenly gift of a re- 
demption which came from heaven, not from earth; which 
in every one of its characteristics belonged to the sphere of 
heaven, supplying heavenly motives, clothing the partakers 
of it with a heavenly character, and animating them with 
a heavenly hope. All that it bestowed on man was part of 
a higher and better world than the present, and had been 
freely given them of God. More still than this; they had 
been made partakers of Holy Spirit—of the Spirit of God 
in His various influences as he appealed to what they were 
by nature, and transformed their natural into spiritual gifts. 
They had tasted the good word of God, or rather had 
known in their own happy experience that every word 
spoken by Him was good, or beautiful, or noble, excellent in 
what it was, not less excellent in its effects. Finally, they 
had experienced the powers of the age to come, of that 
kingdom of God which had already been introduced into 
the world, and which was to extend itself, in righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, both over all 
men and over all that all men were. The privileges en- 
joyed by them had been high; the graces exhibited by them 
had borne no small token of their heavenly origin; their 
life had manifested many elements of a Divine power. 

But they had become ‘dull of hearing’’ (chap. v. 11). 


They had not advanced as they ought to have done in 


the knowledge and practice of the teaching of Christ’s 
ministers. When, through the length of time that had — 
passed since they were converted, they ought to have been 
able to be teachers of the truth, they had rather need that - 
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one should teach them the very foundation-principles of 
their faith; they were babes in Christ instead of full-grown 
men. It is needless to say that, in this last description 
of their state, the sacred writer may in all probability follow 
the usual practice of one who is disappointed with the pro- 
gress of those committed to him; and that, in order to 
rouse them more effectually, he may speak with some mea- 
sure of greater sharpness than the strict circumstances of 
the case demanded. But, even though it be not so, though 
every reproof spoken is to be taken in its utmost literal- 
ness, it is obvious that we have before us something very 
different from a complete departure from the faith of Christ. 
All that has been said up to this point may probably be 
admitted. But it may be alleged that a new feature, and 
that feature now at length supposititious, not real, is intro- 
duced by the first two words of verse 6, kal wapatecovtas. 
We have to look at this statement, and to ask whether this 
verb implies the apostacy, the thought of which is generally 
attached to it. 

The blot was certainly a dark one, and its darkness is 
probably enhanced by the description given of it in the one 
emphatic word just quoted, where the tense of the verb ren- 
ders it necessary to understand it of something which had 
already happened. ‘‘ Hach part of the picture,” says West- 
cott, ‘‘ is presented to us in its past completeness ’’ (in loc.). 
Keil also holds that it expresses, in contrast with the pre- 
sent participles following, that change which had once for all 
taken place in their state (die einmal geschehene Wendung, 
in loc.) ; and Delitzsch, while saying in one part of his ex- 
position, ‘‘It was over this abyss that the Hebrew Chris- 
tians were now standing,’ as if they had not yet fallen into 
the abyss, yet in another part fully allows the force of the 
participle : ‘‘ The aorist participle expresses the fatal change 
that has once for all come over them”’ (in loc.). As to the 
meaning of the participle, therefore, there can be no dubiety. 
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The Hebrew Christians had not only been “enlightened,” 
had not only experienced all that is described in the clauses 
immediately following that word: they had also sunk into 
the state described by the term raparecéyras. What then 
does the term imply? Is it determined and complete 
apostacy now judicially punished by the Almighty? Is it 
such a fall that ‘‘the apostates can no longer lay hold of 
the grace of Jesus Christ, even though they wished to do 
so’’ (Delitzsch)? The verb raparimrew is found only here 
in the New Testament, though frequently met with in the 
LXX., and especially in the prophecies of Ezekiel, where it 
is joined with rapdrtwya (raupareceiy Taparrwpa, xiv. 13, 
xv. 8, xviii. 24, xx. 27), but in a sense which shows that the 
wilfulness of the sin alluded to is in the prophet’s mind, and 
not the sin viewed as the mere result of carelessness and 
thoughtlessness (comp. Cremer, s.v.), yet though in these 
passages the Greek is the translation of the Hebrew oy, we 
have no right, with Cremer, to transfer to it the stronger 
sense in which that Hebrew word is used in 2 Chronicles 
xxvi. 18, xxix. 6, 19, etc., where the LXX. render by azoc- 
thvat. On the contrary, in the single passage in the prophet 
in which the Greek word is used by itself, the parallelism 
makes it clear that it rather signifies transgression in its 
ordinary meaning, ‘‘ Thou art become guilty (raparértwxas) 
in thy blood that thou hast shed, and hast defiled thyself in 
thine idols which thou hast made” (Ezek. xxii. 4). Allow- 
ing, therefore, that the thought of deliberateness in sinning 
belongs to waparimrew, it cannot be at the same time 
allowed that it is always equivalent to dvoorjvat or aroata- 


cia. Properly speaking indeed the word means falling aside _ 
or swerving from the right path ; it may even be intentional 


turning away from truth that has been learned, entered 


upon, and walked by. In this respect it corresponds to ; 


éxovolws dpaptdavew in Hebrews x. 26, but does not, taken 
by itself, express so strong a meaning as the other com- 
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pound of the simple verb in Galatians v. 4, é«mimrew. Prob- 
ably the preposition wapd brings in more of the thought of 
personal action, while the preposition é« leads us rather 
to the thought of state,in which case the first of these 
two prepositions has, of necessity, its full meaning only while 
the personal action is continued. Our contention therefore is 
that waparecovtas in our present passage, while describing a 
condition into which the Hebrew Christians had fallen, does 
not speak of it as absolute apostacy, as a condition of alien- 
ation from God, in which they were sealed by His just judg- 
ment, in which no change of mind could be experienced, 
and from which there could be no hope of return. They 
had forsaken the true path, they had entered on a false one, 
they had abandoned great principles, they had allowed in- 
ferior principles to usurp their place, they had sinfully de- 
parted from Christ as He was; but they did not wholly and 
consciously deny Him. Thus viewed also raparecovza; is 
not to be separated from the other aorist participles preced- 
ing, as if it meant (with the Authorised Version) ‘‘if they 
shall fall away.’’ It belongs to the same persons whose 
progress in Christianity was set forth in the previous clauses. 
The Hebrew Christians reproved ‘‘ were once enlightened,” 
with all that follows, ‘‘ and then fell away”’ (R.V.). 

2. What has now been said will become clearer if we ob- 
serve what it is that the sacred writer wishes those to whom 
he thus writes to do. Surely it cannot be thought for a 
moment that his only desire is to stir up in them that “ re- 
morseful anguish which comes too late and involves in it a 
sense of its own impotency”’ (Delitzsch). His whole aim 
is rather to urge them to advance, to make a very different 
progress from what they were now making, in spiritual 
appropriation of the truth and in practical experience of its 
power. At verse 10 of the previous chapter he had been sud- 
denly stopped, when about to enter upon the leading theme 
of his Epistle, by the reflection that the persons to whom he 
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Was writing would be unable to comprehend him. He had 
in his mind a revelation connected with what he felt to be 
the highest aspect of that Christianity of which he had been 
made a minister, but he says that it. was hard to be under- 
stood, and he means by that that it was hard for him to find 
words in explaining it which they would be able to appre- 
ciate. He would be like a grown-up man using to children 
words which only grown-up men can interpret. Therefore 
in the first verse of the sixth chapter he calls upon them to 
grow, to allow themselves to be borne onward by those 
gracious influences of God which are ever free and open to 
those who will receive them, to forget the things that are 
behind, to press on to the things that are before, to cease to 
be children, to learn to be men. And this, he says, his 
spirits rising at the thought that they will obey him, “this 
will we do if God permit’’; until, having recalled as he pro- 
ceeds with the chapter the many tokens of faith and love 
which they exhibited, he, at chapter vit. does enter upon the 
very topic on which he fears at chapter v. 10 that he must 
be silent. Notwithstanding, in short, the falling away with 
which they were chargeable, he was ‘‘ persuaded better 
things of them, and things that accompany salvation,” al- 
though he spoke as he did (vi. 9). : 
Some important words in the passage still remain to be 
considered before we are in a position to estimate its 
general bearing, or to decide as to the particular class of 
persons who are called upon to apply it to themselves. We 
refer, in the first place, to the participial clause at the 
close of verse 6: dvactavpodytas éavtois tov viov Tod Geod 
Kal Twapadevypatitovtas. The words tov vidv tov Oeod in 
this clause will fall to be considered afterwards. Mean- 
while we deal only with the participles. Of the two verbs 
used in the clause it is unnecessary to say much. The first 
is a dm. Ney. in the New Testament, the simple verb being 
always elsewhere used for the act of crucifying. But this. 
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very fact goes far to confirm the interpretation of the Greek 
fathers, to whom the meaning of the compound verb as 
employed in ordinary Greek must have been known, when 
they see in the preposition with which the simple verb is 
here compounded a fresh element of force. Nor does it 
appear that even those who would everywhere conform, 
as far as possible, to common Greek usage deny that the 
word may with perfect propriety be so interpreted here. 
(See Cremer.) We may, therefore, without further discus- 
sion adopt this view, and translate not simply ‘‘ crucify,” 
but ‘‘ crucify afresh.’’ The second verb is also a am. dey. 
in the New Testament, for in Matthew i. 19 the simple 
form appears to be the true reading, and it marks the fact 
that those of whom it is alleged were chargeable with the 
sin of holding up to scorn the Redeemer whom they had 
professed to honour, and that they thus weakened His in- 
fluence over others. The most important point, however, 
in connection with both words is to ask, What is the bear- 
ing of the present participles? That they are intentionally 
used is at once made evident by the transition from the 
aorists in verses 4 and 5. With that long succession of past 
tenses in his mind the sacred writer would unquestionably 
have also here resorted to the same tense had he had any 
single act of apostacy in view. The presents are presents, 
and can point to nothing else than something happening at 
the moment. Westcott speaks of the ‘active continuous 
hostility to Christ” that is implied, and Rendall translates 
“keep crucifying.” Without quoting further authorities 
this much must be allowed by all. Those who had fallen 
away had not merely sinned once; they are thought of as 
persisting in their sin. The same observation applies to 
the use of the present tense in Hebrews x. 26. This 
being the case, it is impossible to translate (as the Autho- 
rised Version, and the Revised Version in its text) “ seeing 
they crucify to themselves,” etc., 7.e. “because they 
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crucify,” etc. It is not denied that the present participle 
may have this meaning (Winer, p. 432, who compares Acts 
iv. 21, 1 Cor. xi. 29), but it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that such is the meaning here. One of two things would 
be implied by it, for neither of which is there any just 
foundation in the passage or in Scripture generally—either 
that, without regard to what. might become the state of the 
guilty parties, God had decreed that such sin should be un- 
pardonable (as Weiss, who, as we shall see, fails to catch 
the true force of the words ‘‘ Son of God’’), or that the sin 
of crucifying Christ was in itself unpardonable, while our 
Lord prayed upon the cross, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” The present participles 
therefore must be interpreted as implying a persistence in 
the sin of which they speak, and must be translated either 
“‘engaged as they are in crucifying,”’ etc., or more tersely 
(with the margin of the Revised Version), ‘‘ the while they 
crucify the Son of God, and put Him-to-an open shame.” 
Wa. MILLIGAN. 


(Lo be concluded.) 


THE FIRST STORM. 
Mart. vit. 23.. Marx iv. 35. Lvxgvitt. 22. 


THE mischievous notion is very commonly held, and some- 
times by men who are quite unaware of entertaining it, that 
the ideal cannot become the actual. In common life there 
is a wide gulf between the two; but this is the result (and 
perhaps the measure) of the Fall; and our recovery should 
close the chasm. Therefore the heart of Virgil did not 
despair, any more than the inspiration of Isaiah, of a 
perfect world being made the environment of a restored 
humanity. Yet the notion that the ideal is impossible is 
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carried so far by modern scepticism (sceptical of much be- 
sides religion) that it seeks to refute many a lofty belief by 
showing that similar beliefs have often floated up out of 
the depths of human reverie and desire. Thus the Incar- 
nation is thought to be discredited, when its enemies can 
produce legends of the miraculous birth of Alexander, of 
the Buddha, or of Pythagoras. It would be much more 
reasonable to inquire, how could such beliefs have origi- 
nated, among races not the most untutored and least 
profound, and what soil nourished them, unless our nature 
found something congenial in the anticipation that the 
divine might come into humanity, that manhood might be 
far greater than men are, but that for such an advance, 
an adequate cause must be forthcoming. These beliefs 
were the product of yearning, the embodiment of the ideal, 
betrayed into error by ‘‘ lights which do mislead the morn.”’ 
But it is a strange proposition that our beliefs are shown to 
be incredible, by showing that human nature instinctively 
reaches out towards them. And we claim very little, 
when we assert that no quantity of such myth or legend 
subtracts from the credibility of the Christian belief, 
attached as it is, in so pure and dignified a narrative, to 
such a person as our Christ. ‘The widespread existence of 
beliefs in a supernatural birth shows that human nature 
forebodes a divine man. Heis the ideal. And the wonder- 
ful differences between our pure and simple story of the 
incarnation, and all these adumbrations of it, and also 
between Jesus and their heroes and sages, shows how far 
is He from being one more natural person to whom, for an 
hour or a generation, the divine hope has clung. 

At the very utmost the only advantage which unbelief 
can obtain from such analogies is drawn from the base 
tendency to despair of ideals in general, as if they were 
unattainable, as if the best were essentially the enemy of 
the good, 


“figs 
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So it is with what are called the Nature-miracles, of 


‘which the greatest are found in the quelling of the two 


storms. Certainly the Old Testament has either foreseen, 
or dreamed of a time when nature should obey man, when 
all things should be under his feet. And if the ideal is not 
incredible, if there is no inherent absurdity in the splendid 
hope of a day, when man, lord of himself, should also be 
lord of the world around him, then such prophecies are at 
least not less to be relied upon, because their hope is com- 
mon to the literatures of India, Rome and the Norsemen. 
It follows that if Jesus came to found the kingdom of 
God; if the gentle and unobtrusive marvels of His earthly 
life were His credentials to establish His claim upon the 
loyalty of His subjects, at the stormy beginning of the 
reign which should bring in eternal peace, it is most reason- 
able to expect among them some evidence of His mastery 
over the external world. On'the other hand, scepticism 
must deny these works at all hazards, since there is no 
possibility of explaining them by the impressibility of the 
subject. If they are true, they are miracle in its purest 
form. - We are told then that because Moses led the chil- 
dren of Israel through the Red Sea, it was necessary to the 
Christian legend that Jesus should do something similar ; 
or else that these beliefs were suggested by the promise, 
‘‘When thou passest through the waters they shall not 
overflow thee.” People felt the want of such miracles ; 
their faith had a sense of need, a craving for the pro- 
digious, like that of Sir Thomas Browne, who rather 
sorrowed because he had not miracles enough for his 
power of credence. And then, recalling some hair-breadth 
escapes, in which the calmness of their Master had 
sustained them, they allowed fancy to embroider its strange 
devices on the simple fabric of their memories. sate 
To all this it must be flatly answered that nothing of the 
kind has happened. The myths which might be engendered | 
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by such a process are utterly different from the narratives 
before us. The exploit of Moses, rending asunder the sea 
for his followers and engulfing a hostile army, and the 
vivid imagery of the prophets, who sang of the drying up 
of rivers, the utter destruction of the tongue of the 
Egyptian sea, and making the depths a way for the 
ransomed to pass over, not from these splendours did the 
Christian fancy, greatly daring, evolve the smoothing of the 
waves around a fishing-boat. Equally futile is the contention 
that a necessary and inevitable process evolved a belief in 
the literal fulfilment of half of a certain promise, yet left the 
other half untouched. The words are these: ‘‘ When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee ; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee”’ (Isa. xliii. 2). Now why should 
these fanciful mythologists, so intent upon rivalling Moses 
(on a very small scale) have felt no emulation whatever for 
the Hebrew children ? 

The whole Spirit of the Old Testament marvels, if sug- 
gesting any miracles whatever, would have suggested mir- 
acles far different from ours. These works were directly 
aimed at astonishment rather than consolation ; they rather 
thrust nature aside than healed her discords; they courted 
publicity, they revealed a God of vengeance, and affected 
the politics of great nations. And the imagination would 
revel in imitating such prodigies. But the Gospel knows 
nothing of such “ nature-miracles’’ as these; and of this 
difference the cause is the difference of ethical purpose 
between the Old Testament and the New. The miracles 
of Moses were performed to show that Jehovah was God : 
those of our Lord to introduce the seed which should grow 
secretly, the kingdom which was not with observation, the 
leaven hid in the meal.. 


And they are true to their purpose. Signs and wonders 
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were thrust on Pharaoh, but Herod hoped in vain to see 
Some miracle done by Jesus. Only to the few disciples in 
the boat was the stilling of the tempest an evidence at first- 
hand, and for them it was not the laying bare of the bed of 
the lake, but the restoration of such conditions that their 
usual efforts could enable them to reach the shore. The 
nature-miracles of Jesus are few, they are self-controlled 
almost to austerity, and their simple grandeur contrasts 
with those of the Exodus like a Doric facade with flam- 
boyant Gothic.! 

Moreover, their ideal is exactly the ideal of the Gospel. 
It is the restoration of nature from its convulsions, not the 
awaking of its dread powers against a foe. And in this 
respect, the predictions of the Old Testament would have 
been as misleading as its examples. Isaiah said, ‘‘ with His 
scorching wind shall He shake His hand over the River. 
- « . andcause men to march over dryshod ”’ (xii. 15), but 
the Saviour never excited a tempest : His word is the same 
to nature as to souls: it is, ‘‘ Peace, be still! ”’ 


Passing to the narrative itself, it is suggestive to observe 


1 « Unquestionably, there rests upon this brief and pregnant narrative a rare 
majesty. . . . With a few masterly strokes, there is here sketched a most 
sublime picture from the life of Jesus, and a picture full of truth. . . 
Even His rising up against weather and sea is told by Matthew and Luke 
quite simply, without any ostentation; and the tentative query of the 
disciples, after their deliverance was accomplished, ‘‘ Who is this?” is the 
slightest possible, the only too modest, and yet the true, utterance of the im- 
pression which they must at that time have received.” (Keim, Jesus of N., iv. 
180.) And yet Keim goes on to reduce the whole story, the antiquity of 
which is ‘‘ undeniable,” to a caput mortuum. ‘‘ As we examine more closely, 
the genuine nucleus of the narrative grows ever less and less, and the 
additions grow greater and greater.” (p. 182.) And this is entirely due to 
that abuse of quotations from the Old Testament which is here, most of all, 
the common resort of the Sceptics, and which is examined above. It must be 
said that the passages from the ‘Psalms, which Keim adduces, are as little to 
the point as if he explained the sleep of Jesus by the words ‘‘ He giveth His 
beloved in sleep,’ coupled with the belief that Jesus was the Beloved Son. 
And also that the passage above quoted is by no means a solitary example of, 
the odd fallacy which disposes of evidence by frankly stating it, and then 
leaving it unrefuted, but ignored in the conclusion. gi ts 
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the incidents which immediately precede it in St. Matthew. 
One man desires to follow Jesus everywhere, but he has not 
counted the cost, for Jesus reminds him that ‘‘ the Son of 
man hath not where to lay His head.’”’ Another is sum- 
moned to prompt obedience: ‘‘ Follow me, and leave the 
dead to bury their own dead.’”’ Why does the evangelist 
place these brief incidents just here? Was it to suggest the 
questions, With what feeling would that easy follower have 
confronted imminent death ? How did the other think of 
such an experience in discipleship? Perhaps this context 
is the explanation of a phrase which has excited not a little 
comment; for at the end of the narrative the same evange- 
list does not say that the twelve marvelled, but ‘‘ the men” 
(ot d€ avOpwrrot). 

Jesus, in St. Matthew, enters a boat, and His disciples 
follow. In the other two Gospels He expressly says, ‘‘ Let 
us go over unto the other side’’; andif, as appears presently, 
they felt that He had power enough to rescue them, then 
this invitation, this plain statement of His purpose, ought 
to have calmed their fears. But so great a storm arose 
that St. Matthew applies to it the word commonly used of 
an earthquake. It was a convulsion. Violent squalls are 
common to all lakes deeply buried among mountains, 
because the air which is warmed in the basin becomes 
rarefied and ascends, and the cold air above sinks to be 
warmed in turn. It is evident that with any sudden and 
abrupt change of temperature, within limits restricted by 
the mountain walls, the process would become violent and 
lead to tempest.’ But the sea of Galilee is no common 
mountain water. Already the Jordan, in its headlong 
course to the marvellous depression where its waters grow 


-} But the process is so constant, that a summer shower, among the great 
cliffs of the Irish coast, can always be escaped by sitting on the edge of the 


precipice, and I have often watched the silver lance-heads of the rain lifted by 


the uprush of warm air in a glittering arch over my head. 
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stagnant over the cities of the plain, has sunk six hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. And the differ- 
ence in level between this hollow and the plains which 
Slope eastward from snowy Lebanon produces tempests 
such as that for which St. Matthew strained the language 
(cevowos, in the others AatAay). 

In the meantime, the great Teacher had exhausted even 
His perfect frame. They had received Him into the boat 
“even as He was,’ which means, without the additional 
exertion of any preparation for the voyage, and He sank at 
once into peaceful slumber, His head upon the helmsman’s 
cushion, To 7pocxepddauor, the only one on board. Thus do 
extremes meet; and the heavy and joyless slumber into 
which the guilty agitation of Jonah lapsed at last, was not 
more profound than the sweet and balmy repose of Christ. 
That repose was not lightly broken. His people, in reliance 
upon His declared purpose, struggled on as long as there 
was any natural possibility of escape. But when the 
waves tumbled into the ship so that the ship was already 
in the act of foundering, they could be still no longer. 
His sleep no longer seemed to express confidence in the 
result, but indifference what the result might be—an in- 
difference which they could not share; and they cried to 
Him, Master, Master, we perish; Master, carest Thou not 
that we perish ; save, Lord, we perish. That three various 
expressions should be used by a boat-full of agitated men 
has been a matter of grave discussion by some students— 
not surely of human nature; for a true cause of wonder 
would have arisen if they had stayed to decide upon a 
common form of words suitable for the occasion. And He 


arose and “ rebuked the double storm, in their bosoms and 


in the sky,” speaking first a brief word of reassurance to His 
followers, then granting deliverance to their reawakening 
faith, renewed by the grandeur of His bearing and by His 
words, and after He had hushed the storm, expostulating 
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more strongly with their unbelief. It is then that He quite 
denies to such an appeal as theirs the honourable name of 
faith, thus no doubt establishing, according to two evan- 
gelists, a verbal conflict with His previous admission in St. 
Matthew that they had some ‘“‘little faith.’”’! Persons whom 
such a ‘‘ contradiction” afflicts may advantageously begin 
by asking how it is possible, from him that hath not, to take 
away that which he hath. And this same text will warn 
us all against just such languid reliance, such insufficient, 
and yet not quite unreal belief, as the disciples seem to have 
had. Were it not for the special and immediate presence 
of Jesus, their little faith, which was not faith, would have 
been quite “taken away’ by the urgency of their peril. 
Now it is by nourishing our trust in Christ, through prayer 
and meditation, and the habitual realization of His near- 
ness, that we shall be kept unshaken in the hour of trial, 
which we also must endure. This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, its alarms as well as its seductions, even 
our faith. 


Too much, probably, has been made of the fact that our 
Lord addressed the winds and waves quite as if they were 
persons, with intelligence to hear and obey; and some 
have contended that Jesus really addressed the evil spirits 
who were the secret instigators of the storm. That is by 


no means what we read. And such a demonology is more’ 


than precarious, for it is the doctrine of both Testaments 


that God blows with His winds; that they are his ministers ; 


that His angel holds the winds of heaven and lets them 


loose. And certainly the personification in ‘this verse is no: 


bolder than when Ezekiel prophesied to the four winds, or 
when Christ Himself said that if the children held. their 
peace, the very stones would cry out.: : 


1 ddvymurros is one of our Lord’s own words. “It occurs again in Matt, vi. 
80, xiv. 81, xvi, 8, and Luke xii, 28 only. = tales ve 


se 
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ne 
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There is something marvellous and significant in the con- 
trast between the two moments, when Jesus, bearing all 
our weakness, sank into exhausted slumber, and when, 
responding to our appeal, He put forth energies that 
mastered nature. To such weakness did He condescend ; 
such rights did He assert and exercise. 

He spoke to the waves as well as to the winds, because 
the billows heave long after the storm goes down; and 
those sailors would well appreciate the marvel of waters 
suddenly quieted and glassy, reflecting skies over which the 
clouds no longer raced. Yet the supreme grandeur belongs 
not to that instant transformation, but to the moment just 
before; to the mighty Presence, standing aloft upon the 
reeling deck, matching His voice against the roaring skies 
and waters, and overawing their passions with His calm. 


In all this there is an abiding significance, because He 
has said to the Church and to its members, Lo, Iam with 
you always, and because He is the same yesterday and 
to-day. Therefore it is no mere type; no acted parable of 
the preserving care which we may trust: it is a precedent 
—a case in point, as often as we are storm-beaten, as often 
as the waves of earthly or spiritual adversity lash our frail 
bark and threaten to swallow it; as often as we cry to Him, 
even with an inadequate and fearful appeal. 

G. A. CHADWICK. 
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MarOatos wey oby “EBpaté: Siadéxrw ra Oya ouveratato 


CARS Tae ak Ae 


Papras aAPuD Evsrsium, H.E., iii. 39. 


[At the request of the Editor of Tom Expostror, I prefix 
a few lines for the purpose of commending the following 
pages to students interested in the subject with which they 
deal. Mr. Allen writes so clearly and cogently that the 
philological defects of Professor Marshall’s results will be 
evident, I am sure, even to those readers who have no 
special knowledge of Aramaic to guide them. I wish indeed 
that a different verdict upon Prof. Marshall’s protracted 
and self-denying labours had been possible. In principle, 
the hypothesis that the differences frequently observable 
between parallel passages in the Synoptic Gospels may have 
arisen from one of the variants being the translation of a 
corrupt Hebrew or Aramaic text, is a thoroughly legitimate 
one; it is only because, when brought to a practical test, 
it is found to fail, that it has of necessity to be rejected. 
A theory which, as Mr. Allen shows, postulates the re- 
peated use of Aramaic words in forced or unidiomatic 
applications, and with hypothetical meanings entirely un- 
known to Aramaic literature, cannot be a sound one. It 
may suffice to explain the phenomena presented by the 
Gospels in a few isolated and comparatively simple cases: 
more than this cannot be conceded. There is only one 
point in Mr. Allen’s argument at which, perhaps, exception 
may be taken. It might be urged, namely, that whereas 
one of the divergent renderings is based (ex hyp.) upon a 
corruption of the original Aramaic text, the inaccurate 
Aramaic usage which it implies cannot be pleaded against 
the soundness of the hypothesis, the inaccuracy lying not 
in the original text, but in the corruption. This is true; 
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but it may be noticed that not unfrequently both the 
assumed original reading and the corruption are equally 
questionable as Aramaic: it is, moreover, a serious defect 
in Prof. Marshall's method, that often, not to say usually, 
he leaves this point in ambiguity, and does not, on each 
occasion, tell his reader distinctly which of the alternatives 
proposed he conceives to be the genuine original reading, and 
which the corruption. Without the smallest prepossession 
against Prof. Marshall’s hypothesis, and with every desire 
to judge it favourably, it is impossible, upon grounds of 
pure philology, to admit that it possesses plausibility in 
more than a very small proportion of the instances to 
which its author has applied it.—S. R. Driver. ] 


Among the unsolved problems which still exercise the in- 
genuity of New Testament critics, some of the most difficult 
and baffling are those connected with the so-called Logia 
of St. Matthew. In what language—were they written ? 
What did they contain? Did our three synoptists use 
them in compiling their Gospels? If so, can we recon- 
struct them? With regard to the second and third of these 
questions, critical inquiry has not, we are told, been alto- 
gether barren. ‘It used,’ writes Dr. Sanday,’ “‘to be 
keenly debated, whether the Logia admitted any element 
of narrative; now this is practically not denied.”” And the 
same authority assures us” that there is a very large con- 
sensus of scholars in favour of what is called the Two- 
Document Hypothesis; “‘ namely, that at the root of our 
three Synoptics there lie two main documents—a narrative 
by St. Mark,” and the Logia of St. Matthew. With regard, 
however, to the fourth point, controversy still rages. It is. 
hotly debated, we are told, where we are to begin in our 
search. Shall we find the missing fragments of the Logia in 


1 Bxposrror, April, 1891, p. 305. 
2 Exposrror, April, 1891, p. 302; Feb., 1891, p. 91. 
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greater proportion in St. Matthew or in St. Luke? And no 
two critics are agreed upon the method of rediscovery to be 
pursued. Under such circumstances every fresh suggestion 
that seems to point to final success, comes as a ray of light 
to men groping in darkness. And quite recently a new 
attempt has been made, an attempt so striking in concep- 
tion, and so elaborately developed in detail, that it seems 
to demand a close and minute examination. 


In a series of articles which appeared in the ExposITOR 
at various times between January, 1891, and August, 1892, 
Prof. Marshall attempts to prove the possibility, not only 
of detecting the Logia fragments that lie embedded in our 
Gospels, but also of retranslating them into the original 
Aramaic. Antecedently such a theory is an attractive one, 
and we may say once for all that we do not approach it 
with any prepossessions against it. As readers of the 
Expositor will be aware, it is sometimes possible from the 
divergent readings of the Syriac and Greek translations of 
Kcclesiasticus, to restore with absolute certainty the original 
text. A case in point may be found in Kcclus. iv. 15.! 
Here the Greek translator renders ‘‘ he who will give ear 
to her [wisdom] shall judge nations (F/8N),”’ whilst the 
Syriac, no doubt rightly, gives ‘‘ shall judge truth (JX).”’ 
A wrong punctuation on the part of the Greek translator 
gave rise to a complete misunderstanding of the text. 
Theoretically, then, Prof. Marshall’s method would seem 
plausible, but as it is elaborated by him, it distinctly and 
emphatically fails to account for the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. In order to embrace the variations in the Greek 
text of the Gospels within the limits of a single Aramaic 
word or phrase, he is obliged to coin for words meanings 
which they never possessed, and to create new construc- 
tions which defy grammatical analysis. He has no feeling 


1 Speaker's Comm., Introd. to Eeclus., p. 27. 
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for Aramaic usage or Aramaic idiom. In almost every case 
where his retranslations have a seeming plausibility, it 
will be found upon examination that they are linguistically 
impossible. In the following pages we propose to justify 
what has just been said, by the few illustrations which our 
space permits us, and then to offer some further considera- 
tions of the theory from a more general point of view. 

In the March number of the Exposrror! Prof. Mar- 
shall proceeds to give instances of ‘‘ portions of the Synop- 
tic Gospels which present indications of having been 
translated from an Aramaic original.’’ The second of these 
deals with a verse in the Parable of the Sower (St. Matt. 
xiii. 4, St. Luke viii. 5, St. Mark iv. 4). St. Matthew and 
St. Mark tell us that, in the case of the seed which fell by 
the wayside, the birds ‘‘came’”’ (7)8e) and devoured it. St. 
Luke, on the other hand, says that it was ‘‘ trodden down” 
(xatetratnOn). Prof. Marshall supposes this latter verb 
to be a translation of the Aramaic root J77. To account 
for the variant 7\@e in the other two evangelists, he 
assumes that J77 also possessed the meaning of “‘ coming 
in, entering,’ an assumption which he supports by the fact 
that Buxtorf gives as secondary meanings of the root 
‘‘ingredi, incedere,”’ and by the citation of two passages 
from the Targums (Deut. xi. 94, Prov. vi. 11). The impo- 
sition of this meaning upon 717 is the rock upon which the 
whole suggestion is shipwrecked. The root-idea of the 
verb is “to tread,’ as in the passage in Deuteronomy : 
“Every place upon which the sole of your foot shall tread.”’ 
Tf Buxtorf adds as secondary meanings ‘“‘ingredi,’” ‘‘in- 
cedere,’’ we must not assume that the word can be used to 


’ 


denote ‘walking’ absolutely, much less mere “coming.” 


Prov. vi. 11 is rightly translated by Levy, ‘‘ und iiber dich 


2 The following criticisms, in so far as they concern the March number, are 


in part based upon some notes wriften in April, 1891, with the help of Mr. 


C. ¥. Burney, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 


a 
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hereinbrechen.” In any case the usage here is meta- 
phorical and poetical. We may with confidence affirm that 
377 never denotes the abstract idea of motion implied in 
our English “coming,” and every student of Aramaic must 
feel that the genius of the language would prohibit the 
application of the word to the movements of birds. Lastly, 
is it likely that the unusual word J77 would have been 
rendered by the common-place Ge ? 

Prof. Marshall proceeds to account for the difference 
between ixuada (St. Luke viii. 6) and p/fav (St. Matt. xiii. 
6, St. Mark iv. 6) by supposing a confusion between WWW 
and "WW, to which he assigns the meaning ‘“ moisture.” 
The facts about the word are these. The only instances of 
its occurrence in the Targums given in the lexicons are 
Genesis xxxvii. 25, xliii. 10, J.I.,1 where the Hebrew equiva- 
lent is 0S, ‘“‘balsam.’’ Thus we have no known occurrence 
of the word in the sense “moisture” in Biblical Aramaic. 
Buxtorf and Levy cite instances: from the Talmud, where 
the word means ‘“‘succus, lachryma, humor herbarum.”’ 
Kiven these however afford no support to Prof. Marshall. 
The context in St. Luke (éxi ty wétpav) implies that the 
lack of moisture was a defect in the soil, upon which the 
seed had fallen (cf. ¢«was in Hdt. 1V. 185). We want some 
word implying moisture in general, and suggesting that the 
plants failed to find a damp soil, from which they could 
draw sufficient moisture for more than a premature and 
short growth. Now this is just what }7W does not express. 
It always (so far as appears) denotes the juices of the plant 
itself. To say that a tree withers because it has no sap 
is mere tautology. How, without the ‘“succus herbarum” 
implied in 4W, could the plants have attained even 
sufficient growth to permit of its -being said that they 
withered ? 


1 J.I. stands for the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch: J.IL. for 
the Jerusalem Targum Fragments. 
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The third example is concerned with two phrases, which, 
rent from their context to give support to Prof. Marshall’s 
theory, illustrate forcibly the defects of his method. The 
parallels in question are :— 


St. Mark iv. 19: ai wept ta Nowra eriOupias. 
St. Luke viii. 14: jdovai tod Biov. 


After postulating for @ios the unnecessary and doubtful 
meaning “ fast life,’’ Prof. Marshall gives us the following 
reconstruction of what he conceives to have been the 
original Aramaic of these phrases :— 


The pleasures of luxury=7NVIT NTI. 
The desires for other things = 727 NN. 


It may be affirmed with confidence that neither phrase 
can have the meaning assigned to it. Prof. Marshall asserts 
that ‘“‘if INV occurred in an Aramaic text, there would be 
a reasonable doubt whether it should be rendered ‘other 
things,’ or ‘luxury.’”’ The truth rather is that there would 
be no reasonable doubt that neither rendering would fairly 
represent the original. The word denotes strictly ‘‘ that 
which remains over,’ in which sense it is used in Exod. 
xvi. 23 (Ong.) ISN NIN 72 N. Here the addition of 
5D, and the surrounding context, seem to suggest that ‘‘ ro 
Novtrov’’ would be a fair rendering. But it must be observed 
that the Hebrew original is not NNW, but the unusual 
word 5)"t¥. The more usual Aramaic word for “ the rest ”’ 
is INwW as in Hebrew. But granting the possibility of the 
first rendering, surely it is impossible to see in V2 any 
such connotation as ‘‘luxury.’’ The instances quoted by 
Buxtorf lend no support to any meaning except ‘‘ abun- 
dance,” or “‘advantage.’”’ Thus in Isaiah i. 9, 7°10 Wy 


"JT means ‘‘the abundance of Jehovah’s goodness,’ in — 


Eecles. vi. 8, ND°2N MN NINN TD suggests the rendering 
‘‘ what advantage has the wise man over the fool?”’ and in 
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Eccles. ii. 18 the meaning is the same. But to identity 
these ideas with “luxury” or ‘‘ Bios’ is most arbitrary. 

The fourth illustration presents us with the following 
phrases :— 


St. Luke ix. 39: cai poyis atoywpel an’ avtov, svvTpiPov 
avrov. 
. A = 
St. Mark ix. 18: «al rpifer rods ddovras, nat Enpaivetas. 


Prof. Marshall’s renderings are :— 


St. Luke: JOD Pry p3yya. 
St. Mark : JOS PIN PIwa. 


Of these ‘six words, three are used in a forced or doubtful 
meaning. Can }'1Y2 have the sense implied in woyis ? Does 
JD ever mean ‘to wither?’’ And lastly, can PUY express 
the simple idea of departure implied in amroywpet ? 

Yay in Rabbinic Hebrew denotes, amongst other mean- 
ings, a man’s business, his daily occupation. In the Tar- 
gums, where however it is very rare, it signifies the 
material or substance of anything, or more generally 
‘‘matter, affair, concern.’’ Three instances of its use are :— 


Ps. xli. 2: NID 3999 DWNT IND? NAW. 
“ Happy is he who attends to the concerns of the poor.” 


Ps. xix. 5: }IY MND (=Heb. orp). 
‘“‘ The spreading out of their substance.”’ 


It is altogether illegitimate to argue that, because }1y 
occurs in Rabbinic literature in the sense ‘“‘ molestia, occu- 
patio, negotium,” }J¥2 would be used in ordinary Aramaic 
with the adverbial and secondary meaning expressed by 
pores. 

But we pass on to consider the meaning of the verb 
5. Does it signify ‘to wither’? In assigning to it 
this sense Prof. Marshall apparently follows Levy, who 
renders it by (1) etwas dorren, résten (Gr. ppvyo, Lat. 
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frigo), (2) zerbréckeln. Had Prof. Marshall consulted 
Fleischer’s Appendix at the end of the volume, he would 
have seen that the first of these two renderings can no 
longer be maintained. Prof. Fleischer there states that 75 
is equivalent not to dpvyew but to Op’rrew, and that the 
idea of “being broken” is the proper signification of the 
word. ‘This sense is supported by the renderings given in 
Buxtorf, and suits all the passages where the word occurs. 
Instances of its use are :— 


Ps. Ixxx. 17: N395D) NVII NPI. 

“*Tt is burned in the fire and broken down.”’ 
Eccles. iii. 3: 82°32 NID = Heb. yin. 

“To break down a building.” 
Isa. xxiv. 7: N°1D12 IDNR. 

“ Fracte, excise sunt vites.’”’—Buzt. 


The translation “‘to wither” is based on an unsound 
~ etymology and must be abandoned. 

But lastly, we have to consider whether PY expresses 
the meaning of avoywpet. It is generally used as the equi- 
valent of the Hebrew 12 or D)) in the sense of flight, 
impelled by fear or terror. In the Peshitto o;\ is used to 
translate such words as duyetv, éexpuyeiv, amodudpacxew. In 
St. Matthew ii. 18, 14 it represents dvaywpeiv, to which the 
context gives the idea of flight. There is absolutely no 
authority for the use of the word in the simple sense of 
departure, and so far from any notion of “flight” being 
involved in dvoywpei, such a nuance is distinctly excluded 
by the context. 

The next illustration is concerned with the words in St. 


Matthew v. 48, “‘ Be ye perfect” (ré\ecov), for which St. Luke 


(vi. 36) has “‘ Be ye compassionate”’ (ol«ripyoves). To ac- 


count for these variants it is suggested “‘ that the one word ~ 


used by our Lord was some form of Don 5--2°DT, perfected, 


completed; is the equivalent of réAecos, and OM may well _ 


Po 


——< 
na 


eee 
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be rendered by oixripyav.” With regard to these very 
extraordinary suggestions, we can only say that both the 
meanings thus imposed upon Son are purely hypothetical, 
and unwarranted. DN, it is true, starts from the meaning 
‘‘to be complete,” but it never passes into the moral sphere. 
It denotes (i.) ‘‘ to come to an end’’ (of money), ‘‘ to cease”’ 
(from doing something); (ii.) ‘‘to complete” (2 Chr. vii. 11), 
“to consume’’? (of locusts). With the idea of bringing to 
perfection it is used only of a tree ripening its fruit (Num. 


xvii. 23, J.II.), or in the technical sense of a nurse weaning 


a child (1 Sam. i. 24), an application entirely unconnected 
with the moral sense of réAevor. The usage of the language 
is a fatal objection to the proposal to impose upon DM the 
meaning of ‘‘perfect,” “‘upright.”” The connection between 
oikTippwv and 20M is, if possible, still less obvious. The 
latter word can only mean either ‘‘ ceasing”’ or ‘‘ weaning.” 
It is quite incredible that it should have suggested to a 
Greek translator the idea involved in ot«t/pyov. 
The seventh example presents us with the parallels :— 


Sr. Mark. v. 16. Sr. LUKE viii. 36. 
Kal dunynoavro abrots amyyyetAav 5 adrots 
£ 3Qr e907 
ot idovres ot idovres 
fol > , a Ny a a > , c ‘ 
mas éyeveto TO SatpoviLouev mas €ooOyn 6 Sapovic bets 
\ \ a , a % 
kal Tept TdV Xolpwr Kal TO THS TepLywopov 
STS Se ee 
Kal npgavtTo amav 7AnOos 
TapakaXety avTov HpoTycav avrov 
> lal ay aN a ue, 2 A > lal ea tte! 
dare\Geiv ard Tav dpiwy aitav amrelOely amr abtav 


The obvious Aramaic equivalent for yolpwy is NVM. 
This, if the ‘‘matres lectionis’’ were omitted, might be 
mistaken for NUNN, and we are told that the latter word 
means ‘‘neighbourhood,” thus accounting for zeprywpov. 
But as a matter of fact NVM never has this meaning. 


1 Very rare, and perhaps only a Hebraism. Levy only quotes Deut. xxviii. 
38 (where it corresponds to the Heb. Spn) ; Nah, iii, 16 (in some texts). 


—— 
‘ ~~ 
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There is an adverb 117 which is nearly always doubled, 
like the Hebrew 2°3D 2°2D, and which is used only in the 
Jerusalem Targums, the Babylonian dialect preferring "ND 
Wd. There is also a noun NNINN or RAIN (also be- 
longing to the Palestinian dialect) which has the meaning 
“neighbourhood,” but if we adopt this the superficial re- 
semblance to N17 in great part vanishes. 

Another divergence to be accounted for is afforded by the 
couplet 7780s, jpEavto. The latter would be represented 
in Aramaic by IN‘WW. The former, we are informed, would 
be NVW, a caravan; “ which meaning would suit well the 
company of swineherds referred to.”’ 

These words give a wrong impression. The word wAGos 
may include, but certainly has not a primary reference to, 
the swineherds. It is defined as dmav to mAHO0s THs 
Teptyw@pou Tov Tepacnvev (vy. 37), and includes, we presume, 
those people whom the swineherds had fetched from the 
city and from the fields (v. 34). And-secondly N1"W is a 
rare word, and is used only of Bedouin wanderers, as in 
Genesis xxxvii. 25 (Ong.) "NAY NW, or in Isaiah xxi. 13, 
WIA Hw. Even in Isaiah lx. 6, where it represents 
NySw, it has the same meaning; for the Targum para- 
phrases “‘company of camels” by "RIV 1 “ caravan 
of Arabians.” 

In his eighth example Prof. Marshall almost outdoes 
himself in laxity of statement. He is comparing the sen- 
tences— 

St. Matthew ix. 2: él crtvns BeBAnuévor, 

St. Mark ii. 3: alpopevov t7o tecoapor, 
and in order that we may have a word closely resembling 
Mya x, four, he gravely informs us that ‘‘one of the syno- 
nyms for ‘bed’ is MYANN, strictly, that on which one 
stretches oneself.” After such an assurance it is difficult to 


hold to our belief that TYINN implies not “that upon which- 
one stretches oneself,’ but ‘the act of lying down,” in- 
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which sense it is used only of cattle! And yet the latter 
is the true meaning of the word, which apparently occurs 
only twice in the Targums, Isaiah vii. 25, and lxv. 10, 
PINT FPA NYA NA, ‘a place of lying down of herds of 
oxen.”’ 

Having thus disposed of ézi «divns and teccdpwv, there 
remain aipopevov, and BeBrnpuévor, to be reconciled. How 
can we account for these? Prof. Marshall informs us 
that both might be represented by ‘‘ the passive participle 
202002,” which ‘‘might mean either ‘being thrown 
down,’ or ‘ being carried to and fro.’”’ This statement is 
not true to fact. 5o909 does not mean ‘‘ being thrown 
down,” nor must the Rabbinic use of the Hophal (which 
is not intensive), be brought forward to support such a 
rendering. The reduplicated form would seem to exclude 
the idea of lifelessness involved in BeSAnuévov. Prof. 
Marshall acknowledges that the Targums prefer the passive 
of NO7, but adds ‘‘ which is the equivalent of 919.” This 
latter assertion is not justified. The two words express 
radically different shades of meaning, as a glance at Levy’s 
or Buxtorf’s examples will prove. 

Once again, b> is not the equivalent of aipowévor. 
The word (in the active voice) is used of trees rustling their 
leaves (Deut. xxvill. 15, J.I.), of men shaking their heads (Job 
xvi. 4). It occurs frequently in the sense of ‘‘expelling,’”’ and 
the passive participle is used of a ‘‘ wanderer,” or ‘‘ home- 
less vagrant.’’ Even granting for the moment that Prof. 
Marshall is right when he asserts, without further proof, 
that “the Ithpalpel would mean ‘to be carried to and fro, 
up and down,’” surely the context demands a word in 
which the idea of ‘‘to and fro, up and down” falls into the 
background, and that of ‘carrying’ is predominant. The 
true meaning of the Ithpalpel may be seen in such a pas- 
sage as Psalm Ixviii. 18, PTD Ww dun, « They were 
driven away from their palaces.” Since there are several 
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common words in Aramaic which express the simple notion 
of “carrying,” e.g. 530, wd, 02), 503, there can be no good 
reason for forcing this meaning upon the derivative Dudu. 
Lastly, there remains the equation éwi=imé. “It is prob- 
able,” we are informed, ‘‘that they represent 33, which 
means (1) upon, (2) with, near, beside.’”’ This is untrue. 
2) means not “upon,” but “‘ towards,” 
motion. In this sense it is rare. Levy cites only Numbers 
xsi. 9 {J.11:), 
NYQWIT NAN 322 NN DA 

“He lifted up his face in prayer towards his Father in 
heaven.” Here the idea of “up” lies in 9A, not in 2). 
More generally the word means ‘ beside’’=the Hebrew 
DY, or ON. It does not correspond to w7rd, and therefore 
“carried by four men”’ could not be represented by play aya) 
MINN 33. We doubt whether these three words have any 
intelligible meaning at all. 

The next illustration is taken from the same narrative. 
The parallels are— 


after a verb of 


St. Mark ii. 4. St. Luxe v. 19. 
Orrov 7V SOL 


lal Fi 
TWV KEPALWV 


3 , ‘\ / | > , 5 ‘ ‘\ } a 

arecTéyacav THY oTeynV | avaBavres ert TO dOpma 

————_— —— | a EE 
| 

Kal €EopvEavres | 


xaA@or Tov KpaBBarov Kabykav avrov abv TO KALWLOt@ 
It is suggested that the variation between ameotéyacay and 


ava8dvtes may be accounted for by a confusion between 


pp and p'>D. But it is doubtful whether p'?D could have © . 


the required sense. It means strictly ‘‘to cause to ascend,”’ 
and seems never to degenerate into the general idea of 
“lifting up.” Moreover it is not generally used of con- 
crete, physical objects, like a roof. A few examples will 
illustrate this. ; 
Job. xii. 20: pd” NAD DD 
Heb. : Mp? Dp? DY) 
Ps. li.11: 290 yO JN pd 


= 


Heb. : (NOM TD IAD ee 
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The word is used several times of the removal from Israel 
of the Shekinah, e.g. in 

Deut. xxxi. 18 (Ong.) : PD NIDW PON NPID NIN. 
Surely this is hardly the word that would have been used 
to express the removal of a roof. 

We have next to account for the variants oréynv and 
ddua. It is suggested that oréynv represents NDI, whilst 
Sua presupposes NOD. But we are not satisfied that 
3550 could have been applied to a house in Capernaum ; 
and, even if so used, it would hardly have suggested to a 
Greek translator the word 60a as an equivalent. It is 
used in the Targums of the booth which Jonah erected out- 
side Nineveh, of the sheds made by Jacob for his cattle 
(Gen. xxxiil. 17), of the lair of wild beasts (Ps. x. 9), and of 
the booths set up during the feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 
xxiii. 42). Lastly, in Isaiah i. 8, it represents the Hebrew 
DID2 7305. Prof. Marshall renders this ‘‘as a cot- 
tage.” The usage of the word elsewhere would suggest 
rather the meaning ‘‘as a booth” (so Canon Cheyne). 
That oréynv could correspond to 8550 is hardly more prob- 
able. The point here is that whilst the context demands 
for oréynv the concrete meaning “ roof,’ 7.e. the covering 
of a house, the word x50, in so far as it admits of this 
translation at all, rather corresponds to the secondary sense 
which ‘roof’ may have in English, 7.e. ‘‘a covering, 
shelter, abode.’’ The primary idea of the word is ‘‘ shade, 
shadow,” as in Kcclesiastes vi. 12, viii. 138. But since 
shade connotes ‘ protection,’ we find the word employed 
in such instances as 

Gen. xix. 8 (Onq.): NW 55a, “under the shadow 

of my dwelling ’’ 

Isa, xxx. 2: ON Y5wA, “in the protection of Egypt,” 
in both of which passages the Heb. is D8 “shadow.” It 
will be seen from these examples that the ideas denoted 
by 8990 and St. Mark’s oréynv are radically different. 
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Lastly, there remain the variants éfopvtavtes, xepauwv. 
The former suggests 5M. If we transpose two letters, 
we get POUND. This, Prof. Marshall tells us, would mean 
“tiles.” But we can find no example of its use in such a 
sense. There is an Aramaic word, N75, which means a 
“‘ potsherd, sherd, clay vessel.’’ It represents the Hebrew 
wn in Isaiah xxx. 14, xlv. 9; Job ii. 8, and py) in Psalm 
xxxl. 13. But further proof is desiderated before it can 
be assumed that it would be applied to the tiles of a roof. 
The dia before xepduwy is equated with dou Av by Prof. 
Marshall, who suggests that the Aramaic 1}. may be the 
common original, since 12 “‘ means ‘in the midst,’ and thus 
may very well have stood as the original of é7ov jv.” But 
2, “in the midst,’ could not have the meaning of da. 
“Through,”’ in such a context, would rather be represented 
by 2, as in Genesis xxvi. 8 (Onq.) N70 10... JOIN SDD NR) 
for the Hebrew 77 7y2...4;pw. And so the Peshitto in 
St. Luke gives WaNQZ —S. And that 31 standing by itself 
would suggest Srrov fv is equally unlikely. 


In a future number of THE EXPOSITOR we have to con- 
sider the following passages :— 


Sr. Mart. x. 28. St. Luke xii. 5. 
—4 “~ ‘ “ 67 3 
poBeiobe 5é padrov poBynOjre 
Tov Ouvvdpevov TOV peTA TO GTOKTELVAL 
‘N wu ‘ lal ow > ig 
Kal Wox7Vv Kal cowa éxovra efovoiav 
amoAeoau euBareiv 
ev yeevvn els THY yéevvav 


It is suggested that the variants dodéoau and éuBanreiv 
may be accounted for by a common original, 130. The in- 


stances of this word adduced by Prof. Marshall seem —~ 


sufficient to prove that it could well represent éuPanreiv, but 
we find it hard to believe that 73W, ‘‘ to set on fire,” would 
have been used in such a context. Prof. Marshall ac- 
knowledges that it seems to occur only once in the Tar- 
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gums, in Ezekiel xxxix. 9, where it is used of the destruc- 
tion by fire of weapons of war, and adds that in Rabbinic 
writers it is regularly used of heating a furnace. This being 
so, we should have thought that the right conclusion to 
draw would be that the word was unworthy of a place in 
the Aramaic Gospel. The argument against it is threefold : 
(1) It is arare word in Aramaic. (2) It could hardly have 
been applied to wuy7. (3) It would not have been repre- 
sented by so general a word as ad7roAécar. We may remark 
in passing that we could have wished that Prof. Marshall 
had given us some solution of the variants— 

Kat uyiy Kai copa, and 

META TO ATOKTELVAL. 
Surely these call for explanation more urgently than the 
not very dissimilar amoXécas év and éuBanrety eis. 

A further illustration in this article is taken from the 

Sermon on the Mount. 


St. Mart. v. 42. 
eee 
TH QLTOUVTL OE 
didou 


kat Tov GéAovTa 


= \ Lal , 
aTro GOU daveicacbat 


py arootpadys 


St. LUKE vi. 20. 


\ > Lal , 
TavTl airovvrl oe 
did0u 
h 
kat 


DN se ” x \ 
amo TOV QaLPOVTOS TA OA 


XN > o. 
py amaiter 


tov @édovra in the first passage is dismissed by Prof. 
Marshall as being an “‘insignificant detail.” These are 
bold words to apply to a phrase contained in a canonical 
writing. And moreover a very serious difficulty is thereby 
concealed. It is just such additions to the supposed original 
document which, as we hope to show, afford a cumulative 
argument of great force against the entire theory. 
A Ai ste Wiutoucusy C. ALLEN. 


(To be concluded.) 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S “CHURCH IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE.’ } 


THE writings of Prof. Ramsay have been the prominent 
and distinguishing feature in the contributions to early 
Church History of the last five or six years. They stand 
almost in a group to themselves. There is nothing quite 
like them either in English or German. In some way they 
may be said to continue a line of research which in this 
country is especially connected with the name’ of Bishop 
Lightfoot. And the nearest parallel to Part II. of the 
present book is the excellent monograph of K. J. Neumann, 
Der Rémische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche (Leipzig, 
1890). But every line that Prof. Ramsay has written bears 
an impress of its own, which marks it off even from work 
which covers similar ground. This is no doubt due largely 
to his strong individuality, but it is also due to the peculiar 
circumstances under which he approaches his subject. 

He starts with the best classical and historical training 
of an university which has of late been developing its 
strength chiefly in the combination of classics with history. 
And it may be said in passing that if apology were needed 
for the direction of this development, Prof. Ramsay 
supplies it in ample measure. Nothing could be more 
admirable or more strictly scientific than the method he 
has pursued. 

With this outfit he went out to Asia Minor. He spent ‘s 


1 The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D.170. By W. M. Ramsay, 
M.A., etc. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


VOL. VIL. ka 26 
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several seasons in ae the antiquities upon the 
spot. The fruits of his labours may be seen in the Journal 
of the Hellenic Society, and in his volume on the Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor, which was noticed in a former 
number of THE ExposiTor.! 

In the course of his inquiries he found himself thrown 
back upon Christian documents. He became aware what 
an important part Christianity had played in the region of 
his explorations just at the time when that region enjoyed 
its greatest prosperity. He was in this way led to examine 
those documents in the light of his knowledge previously 
acquired. He soon found the interest of the subject; and 
he was also not long in finding that the special information 
and assistance which he was in a position to give them 
were highly valued by the more professed students of ec- 
clesiastical history and theology. The volume now pub- 
lished is a collection of essays and lectures which bear 
directly upon the early history of Christianity in its contact 
with the Roman empire, and especially with that part of it 
which has to do with Asia Minor. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which 
deals with the journeys of St. Paul of which Asia Minor 
was the scene, while the second follows the fortunes of the 


. Infant Church, again chiefly in connexion with Asia Minor, 


to the middle of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The volume 
concludes with two essays (one already familiar to readers 
of THE Exposiror) on two outlying incidents, the story of 
Glycerius the Deacon, as gathered from the letters of St. 
Basil (A.D. 371-874), and another which throws light on 
the history of the Church of Khonai, the medizeval suc- 
cessor of Colosse#. Both these are skilfully and instruc- 
tively handled. 


But the book presents such an embarrassment of oye 


that in dealing with it I must perforce make a selection ; 


1 1891, i. p. 282 ff. 
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and I propose therefore to confine myself to three points, 
which are not more original than the rest—for the whole 
volume is full of freshness and originality—but which per- 
haps have the most important and novel bearing upon 
Christian history and literature. These points are, (1) the 
identification of the Galatian Churches with those founded 
on St. Paul’s first missionary journey ; (2) the course taken 
by the persecution of Christians in the first century; (8) 
the account which Prof. Ramsay gives of early Christian 
organization. 

(1) Prof. Ramsay will, I think, command assent for all 
his close topographical treatment of the first journey of St. 
Paul as described in Acts xiii., xiv. So far as could be done 
by the study of books only, a good account is given of this 
journey in the English Lives of St. Paul. A merited tribute 
is paid in particular to the excellence of this part of the 
narrative of Conybeare and Howson. But Prof. Ramsay 
has the advantage of having been over the ground; and he 
is gifted, as few are gifted, with the power of connecting 
topography with history by close scientific reasoning. He 
has probably traced, as well as it is ever likely to be traced, 
the course followed by the Apostle and the localities which 
he visited. 

But he steps on to more controverted ground when he 
propounds, with all the boldness and decision which charac- 
terize him, the view that the Churches founded on this 
journey, Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, 
are none other than the Churches addressed in the Hpistle 
to the Galatians. The view is of course not a new one. 
It has had one conspicuous advocate in recent times,M. 
Renan. But it had been discussed, and most of us thought 
sufficiently if not quite conclusively answered, by Bishop 
Lightfoot. It must, however, be confessed that even the 
great Bishop did not go into the question with so much 
thoroughness and precision as Prof. Ramsay. The first 
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point was the proof that these Churches were really in- 
cluded in the Roman province of Galatia. This had been 
recently questioned by Prof. Schiirer, but is not likely to be 
questioned again. The next point was the proof that the 
Christians of this part of the province would be naturally 
addressed as ‘‘ Galatians.”’ I confess that I had been in the 
habit of thinking myself that the official designation was 
here out of place and would sound stilted. But Prof. 
Ramsay has shown that it would not be stilted but only 
courteous. His unrivalled knowledge of the history of the 
Roman political divisions, and of the attitude of the in- 
habitants towards those divisions, stands him in good stead. 
The third point is an exact analysis of the expression to 
which I suspect that most of us had attached a rather 
vague idea—‘‘ the Phrygian and Galatian country’’ in Acts 
xvi. 6. Lastly, it is, I think we must say, demonstrated 
that nothing could have taken St. Paul into North Galatia, 
that the roads which passed through that district led no- 
where, at least to no place which St. Paul is at all likely to 
have visited. 

There remain only two substantial arguments on the 
other side, (i.) that a different nomenclature is adopted in 
Acts ii. 9, which follows popular and not official usage 
(contrast 1 Pet. i. 1); and (ii.) that if St. Paul visited the 
Churches of South Galatia on his way to Ephesus on his 
third journey, he would naturally pass through Colosse, a 
Church which according to Colossians ii. 1 he had never 
seen. 

But (i.) it is not only possible but probable that Acts ii. 
9 is derived from a wholly different document, the language 
of which has been preserved. And (ii.) although the main 
road from the Pisidian Antioch to Ephesus no doubt did 
pass through Colosse, there was another route, branching 
off near Metropolis in Southern Phrygia, which for reasons 
unknown to us St. Paul might have taken. 


————e ee 
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On the whole it seems to me that Prof. Ramsay has 
made out a strong case, in which, so far as Iam justified in 
forming an opinion, I am disposed to agree with him. The 
result would be a decided simplification of the history as 
derived conjointly from the Acts and the Epistles. We 
should thus know something of the antecedents of the 
Galatian Churches, which on the other view were almost 
entirely dark to us. And the important Churches of An- 
tioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, on or near one of the 
great thoroughfares, would not be brought upon the stage 
only to be withdrawn from it again. The narrative of the 
Acts assumes on this hypothesis a degree of consistency 
and accuracy which could not otherwise be claimed for it. 
Another result would be that the date of the Epistle to the 
Galatians might be placed earlier in the scheme of St. 
Paul’s epistles if it were desired to do so. The Epistle 
implies at least two previous visits, which might have been 
on the first and second journeys, and not on the second and 
third. The resemblance between Galatians and Romans is 
of course an argument for bringing the two Epistles near 
together. But this is not decisive, because Philippians also 
shows a marked resemblance to Romans, where the interval 
cannot well be less than three years. I mention this point 
because there are some indications that the question of the 
date of the Epistle to the Galatians may be raised again 
before long. 

I have not space to do more than note the fact that Prof. 
Ramsay has paid special attention to the text of Codex 
Bez@ in the middle chapters of the Acts. He shows that 
the author of some of its most characteristic readings had _ 
a special acquaintance with Asia Minor, and that he worked 
between the years 138-161 a.p. This is probable in itself, 
and I think is well made out. 

There is also a little passage of arms between Prof. 
Ramsay and Canon Hicks in regard to the origin of the — 
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tumult at Ephesus, with which readers of THz Expositor 
are familiar.! While fully acknowledging the interest and 
acuteness of Canon Hicks’ suggestion, which no one but 
he could have made, I yet incline to give my vote against 
him. 

(2) New and important light is thrown on the persecu- 
tion of Christians in the first century. Here our author 
starts from a searching examination of the correspondence 
between Pliny and Trajan in reference to the treatment 
of the Bithynian Christians in 112 a.p. The principal and 
certain inference from this is that the punishment of 
Christians was not a new thing, but that it was already a 
settled principle of the imperial policy; further, that 
Christians were treated simply as outlaws, and that they 
were liable to be punished ‘‘for the Name,” 7.e. for the 
mere fact of being Christians, apart from any definite crime 
which might be charged against them. The great problem 
in the early history is, When did this policy begin? And 
in particular, When did the name alone begin to be treated 
as criminal ? 

The first question Prof. Ramsay naturally answers by 
pointing to the great outbreak of persecution under Nero 
64 4.D. But the second question is really the more critical. 
And here Prof. Ramsay believes that the special state of 
things which is found existing under Trajan did not begin 
with Nero but under the Flavian dynasty which followed ; 
that it was initiated by Vespasian after some years of his 
reign had elapsed and developed by Titus and Domitian, 
especially by the latter, and that it assumed the dimensions 
of a regular persecution under that emperor. 

It is allowed that from the time of Nero’s first action 
onwards persecution never wholly ceased. The persecution 
of Nero, begun for the sake of diverting popular attention, 
was continued as a permanent police measure under the 

1 See Exposrror, 1890, i. p. 401 ff, ; ii. p. 1 ff., 144 ff. 
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form of a general ‘prosecution of Christians as a sect 
dangerous to the public safety (p. 241). The difference is 
that whereas under Nero Christians were punished for 
definite alleged crimes, under the Flavii they were pro- 
scribed more systematically ; not only were they punished 
for the mere fact of being Christians, but they were 
“sought out’’; the police had standing instructions to 
make search for them. This continued the whole time 
from Nero onwards. There would be degrees of severity 
and activity in the persecution of Christians just as there 
would be in the pursuit of brigands. Some governors were 
indolent ; others were merciful and were proud of bringing 
back the axes of their lictors with no stains of blood upon 
them. But the first distinct and deliberate mitigation of 
the severity of the law was when Trajan’s rescript ordered 
that efforts were no longer to be made “to seek out’’ the 
Christians. The penalty of death remained against those 
who were clearly proved to be Christians; but so long as 
they were quiet and attention was not called to them, they 
might be let alone. This policy prevailed under Hadrian 
and the Antonines; indeed it was still more strongly em- 
phasized by Hadrian, who discouraged accusations, and, if 
the accusation failed, turned the penalties against the 
accuser. 

Nothing could be more admirable than the exact and 
closely reasoned way in which all this is worked out by 
Prof. Ramsay. There is however one point—and that in 
some respects the crucial point of all—on which I am not 
yet fully convinced ; and on this it will perhaps be well for 


me to state my objections. If the policy of punishing — 


Christians for the Name alone did not begin under the 
Flavii, the alternative is that it began in the later years of 
Nero himself. And I confess that, to me, on the evidence 
before me, this appears the more probable. It agrees better 
with the evidence of Suetonius, It is not inconsistent with - 
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the evidence of Tacitus. It also agrees better with the 
Christian tradition, which accumulates its memories of 
persecution on the heads of Nero and Domitian, and is 
quite silent about Domitian’s father and brother. Lastly, 
it appears that the developed policy might grow naturally 
and easily out of the original persecution under Nero 
without needing any further impulse, which is also in- 
sufficiently attested. Let me say a word on each of these 
points. 

(i.) There are two other witnesses to the action taken 
against Christians besides Tacitus. The first is Sulpicius 
Severus, who, though too late to be of much value as a 
direct authority, is proved to have had Tacitus before him, 
and would have access to parts of the work of Tacitus 
which are no longer extant. Sulpicius describes (after 
Tacitus) the Neronian persecution, and then adds: ‘‘ This 
was the beginning of severe measures against the Chris- 
tians. Afterwards the religion was forbidden by formal 
laws, and the profession of Christianity was made illegal 
by published edicts." The language is probably in any case 
exaggerated, but the main question is, What is meant by 
‘afterwards’? ? Prof. Ramsay thinks it means ‘‘ under 
subsequent emperors.” Possibly, but by no means cer- 
tainly. Rather the direct evidence of the other witness, 
Suetonius, seems to point to Nero himself. 

Suetonius notes among a number of police regulations 
issued during the reign of Nero, that “the Christians were 
visited with punishment—a class of persons addicted to a 
novel and pernicious superstition.” ? The reference is not 
to a single outbreak of violence but to deliberate measures 
of repression. Prof. Ramsay argues excellently and con- 

1 Chron. ii. 29: Hoc initio in Christianos seviri ceptum, post etiam datis 
sete religio vetabatur, palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse non 


2 Nero 16: Afficti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis Nove 
ac malefiga. . ‘< 
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clusively that these measures were intended to be per- 
manent, and that they were part of a settled policy. 
Indeed from this time he dates the continued persecution 
of Christians. 

But if so, does it not follow from the language of 
Suetonius that Christians were punished as such? Their 
crime was that they were Christians—members of ‘a 
new and noxious sect.” If they had been punished for 
anything else, surely the ordinary regulations would have 
sufficed. If they were punished not for the Name but 
for ‘‘crimes attaching to the name,” there would be 
nothing to distinguish them from ordinary wrongdoers. 
There would have been no need to give special instructions 
about them. The language of Suetonius implies the 
creation of a new offence. 

(i.) But, it is argued, Tacitus lays stress upon the 
fiagitia. The first victims no doubt suffered on the 
specific charge of incendiarism. But the persecution went 
on. Others were implicated and charged, no longer with 
incendiarism, but with hatred of the human race.* 

I submit that we see here the origin of the name of 
Christian being regarded as penal. Incendiarism is a 
definite charge, but hatred of the human race is not. No 
doubt it included a number of definite acts. I accept Prof. 
Ramsay’s analysis of the meaning of the phrase, and take 
it as referring especially to the interference of Christianity 
with family life—with the relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child. Christianity forbade many things which 
Paganism permitted, and so was constantly putting barriers 
and obstacles in the way. How many of the Acts of 
Martyrs turn upon the jealousy and rage of disappointed 


1 Annals xv. 44: Igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum 
multitudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani generis 
conjuncti sunt. I believe that Prof. Ramsay is right in keeping conjuncti with 
Cod. Med. ; convicti of course lay near at hand, but does not seem necessary. 
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suitors! It is easy to understand how popular feeling 
would be aroused and Christianity branded as anti-social. 

But in all this there would be no definite, tangible breach 
of the law, nothing that in itself would involve the ex- 
treme penalty. Of course there were the scandals, flagitia, 
of which Christians were accused. But that which really 
told would be rather a number of small acts, not in them- 
selves criminal, which were conveniently summed up under 
such a description as “‘ hatred of the human race.” Surely 
this is only one degree removed from making the Christian 
name itself penal. 

(iii.) Another fact which points in the same direction is 
that from the first, as Prof. Ramsay states, Christians 
were ‘sought out.’’ Crimes did not need seeking out— 
they obtruded themselves upon the public eye. To deal 
with them was part of the regular business of the police. 
But it did need some search to find out who were Chris- 
tians and who were not. Prof. Ramsay himself explains 
in this way the confessions to which Tacitus alludes. The 
crime to which the victims confessed was not that of 
causing the fire, but that of being Christians. We are 
certainly not to believe that every one of those who suffered 
had some actual flagitiwm brought home to him. His 
Christianity itself raised a suspicion of flagitia. And thus 
it is difficult to see how a persecution like Nero’s could 
stop short of punishing the mere Christian profession. 
There can be little doubt that it did so in fact; and the 
issuing of express regulations on the subject gave a colour 
of legality to that which would otherwise have looked like 
wanton cruelty and oppression. 

(iv.) All this falls in well with the later Christian tradi- 
tion which singled out Nero as the typical persecutor, 
and named no one else between him and Domitian. If 
Vespasian and Titus had been the first to make Christianity 
really penal, it is hard to see how they could haye been 
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passed over. No doubt Nero’s regulations continued in 
force, and it is very probable that Christians continued to 
suffer under them, but not to such an extent as to attract 
special notice. 

I have done my best to argue this question without in- 
troducing Christian documents. It is best that it should be 
so argued, and if possible settled independently of them. 
At the same time I am aware that the documents them- 
selves are not unaffected by the result. Those most in- 
volved are the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Apocalypse. 

Prof. Ramsay has an original view about the First 
Epistle of St. Peter. He thinks that in any case it was 
written about the year 80 4.D., and he gives us our choice 
of supposing that, if it is genuine, St. Peter outlived the 
destruction of Jerusalem; or that if, as is commonly 
assumed, he died before that event, the Epistle is not 
genuine. 

The reason for fixing upon the date is that the Name is 
just beginning to be punishable. There is some survival of 
the old state of things, in which definite allegations were 
made, but, at the same time, Christians were liable to 
suffer simply as Christians (1 Pet. iv. 15, 16). How far 
this holds good will depend upon the answer which is given 
to our previous argument. If that is successful, I do not 
see any sufficient reason why the Epistle should not have 
been written in the year 66 quite as well as in the year 80. 

Prof. Ramsay makes use of a hint thrown out in conver- 
sation by Dr. Hort. It is true that there is no mention of 
the year of St. Peter’s death. Still I confess that I do not 
think it easy to prolong his life beyond the year 70. Several 
writers, Clement of Rome, Dionysius of Corinth, and 
Ireneeus, couple together St. Peter and St. Paul in a way 
which I think is most natural, if they met their end about — 
the same time. And Irenzus says expressly that St. Mark 
did not write his Gospel until after the decease (£odov) of _ 
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both Apostles. It is true that Clement of Alexandria gives 
a slightly different version, and makes the Gospel written 
during the lifetime of St. Peter. But Irenzus is slightly 
the older of the two, and had a closer connexion with the 
Church of Rome, so that we should expect him to have the 
more accurate knowledge of its traditions. Now, there are 
many reasons for thinking that the mass of the Second 
Gospel was already written at the time of the fall of 
Jerusalem. Indirectly, therefore, I think that we have 
some evidence—not convincing evidence, but evidence of a 
certain weight, which I should not like to throw over 
lightly—for placing the death of St. Peter before that event. 

The case of the Apocalypse is more doubtful. I admit 
that the arguments for dating this under Domitian are 
strong. The external evidence in particular is both good 
and explicit. The stress which is laid on the worship of - 
the emperor (Rey. xiii. 14, xiv. 9, xv. 2, xvi. 2, etc.) also 
looks rather more like the reign of Domitian than that of 
Nero or Galba.* And there are other reasons. 

And yet twenty years ago the great majority of the more 
trustworthy scholars were in favour of placing it under 
Galba in the year 69 a.D. There is still, I cannot help 
thinking, a great deal to be said in favour of that view. 
But I am in doubt myself, and Iam ready to be convinced. 
Of course, if Prof. Ramsay is right, the earlier date must be 
abandoned. But I would rather see that question argued 
out on its own merits first. 

(3) If the deliberate attempts to suppress Christianity 
began under emperors like Vespasian and Titus, we may 
be pretty sure that they had a statesmanlike motive. And 
Prof. Ramsay finds that motive in the consciousness on the 


1 Adv. Her., iii. 1, 1. . 2 Ap. Kus., H. E., ii. 15. 

* Yet the worship of the emperor was always going on, wa was at its worst 
in the province of Asia. We can easily imagine how a Jew fresh from Palestine, 
where it was kept out of sight as much as possible, would be shocked s it, 
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part of the government of the formidable strength of the 
Christian organization. 

I cannot help thinking that Prof. Ramsay somewhat 
exaggerates, or at least antedates, this consciousness. He 
dismisses rather severely an objection of Aubé’s, “who 
thinks it inconceivable that Nero should have already be- 
gun to suspect that the growth of the organized Christian 
religion might prove dangerous to the Empire” (p. 358). 
I am afraid that I should have to associate myself with this 
scepticism, which Prof. Ramsay thinks unreasonable. It is 
true that he draws a graphic and excellent picture of the 
amount of intercommunication between the Churches (p. 
365 f.). But intercommunication, apart from organization, 
would not be thought a dangerous feature. And on Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s own showing, at this earlier date the 


_ organization must have been still very immature. 


I can accept the sketch which is given on p. 363 of the 
organization as it existed about the year 170 A.D., provided 
that we remember that it was a state of things not long 
established, but only just being reached. We must remem- 
ber in particular that councils or synods were only just 
beginning to be held in connexion with the measures taken 
against Montanism, and that they were at first only local 
meetings of a few neighbouring bishops. I can perfectly 
understand that the Church might be thought to be a 
dangerous organization by the time of Maximinus Thrax 
(235 A.D.); but I doubt if it was so even in the time of 
Trajan. If it had been, surely that vigorous emperor would 
have pursued a different policy. Instead of practically letting 
Christianity alone, he would have kept at least a vigilant 
watch upon it. And what is true of Trajan would be true 
a fortiori of Vespasian. Is it not enough that Christianity 
should be regarded as noxious, without supposing that it 
was also regarded as dangerous ? 

But Prof. Ramsay sees rightly that the centre of the 
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Church organization was the bishops. It was they who 
really bound together the federated societies. And yet he 
himself thinks that by the time of Ignatius the episcopal 
office was but very partially developed. 

He has a new and interesting, but I cannot think wholly 
tenable, view of the origin of the Episcopate. His idea is 
that the episcopos did not originally hold any permanent 
office, but that the name was given to any presbyter 
appointed to perform a special duty. The most important 
of these special duties was that of communicating with 
other Churches; so that we should have a good example of 
the episcopos in Clement of Rome penning his letter in the 
name of the Roman Church-to the Church at Corinth, or 
when Hermas hands over his ‘‘ booklet”? to Clement for 
transmission to foreign Churches. 

My difficulty in regard to this view is threefold. (i.) I do 
not think that there is any evidence of the use of the 
term episcopos in connexion with the discharge of these 
special and temporary duties. From the time of Ignatius 
onwards there are many examples of the bishop correspond- 
ing with other Churches; but by this time he was the 
representative of the Church, and as such would naturally 
be its spokesman. It is less clear that he wrote in his 
special capacity as bishop. The two letters, from the 
Church of Smyrna with an account of the death of Poly- 
carp, and from the Churches of Vienne and Lyons with 
details of the persecution of 177 a.p., were both written, 
so far as appears, without the intervention of a bishop. And 
in Cyprian’s correspondence there are a number of letters 
addressed to and from ‘“ presbyters and deacons,” “‘ con- 
fessors and martyrs,” etc. We know too that Novatian 
took a leading part in the correspondence of the Church of 
Rome before his election as bishop. Even in the case of 
Clement there is nothing to connect his writing of letters 
with the duties of a bishop beyond the fact that he is called 
“bishop” in the later lists of the Roman succession. 
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(i1.) The evidence for the existence of episcopov as definite 
and permanent officers of the local Church, I should have 
thought, went back to the Epistle to the Philippians and the 
Didache. St. Paul sends greeting to “all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the episcopoi and diaconoi”’ 
(Phil. i. 1). Can we think that he means by this anything 
short of the holders of permanent office? The holders of a 
merely temporary commission, created for the occasion and 
lapsing with it, would hardly have been singled out in this 
way. Again, the Didache (xv. 1, 2) speaks of the election of 
bishops and deacons, and compares them with prophets 
and teachers, in terms which seem to imply permanence. 

(i1.) The great problem in regard to the Episcopate is how 
it came to be monarchical. How did the single episcopos 
come to take the place of the plurality of episcopot? Prof. 
Ramsay’s theory would only accentuate this difficulty, and 
would do nothing to remove it. If at first for every separate 
duty there was some one separately deputed, we are as far 
removed as possible from the concentration of a variety of 
functions in a single individual. 

LT have stated my difficulties quite frankly, with no wish 
to maintain them obstinately, or to put them forward as if 
they were in any respect final, but only with a view to con- 
tribute towards that thorough discussion and testing of his 

- positions which I know that Prof. Ramsay himself would 
desire. 

I lay down his book with warm and sincere admiration. 
He has succeeded in investing a number of critical discus- 
sions with extraordinary vividness and reality. He has 
done so because he writes always ‘‘ with his eye upon the 
object,” and that an object seen in the light of knowledge 
which in its own special sphere (the geography of Asia 
Minor and Roman administration) is unrivalled. 

W. SanDay. 
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VI. Tur EpistnE To THE RoMANS—THE TRAIN OF 
THOUGHT. 


THE theme of the first eight chapters is “the gospel of 
God,” for the whole world, needed by all men, available 
for all who will receive it in the obedience of faith, and 
thoroughly efficient in the case of all who so receive it; a 
gospel which Paul is not ashamed to preach anywhere, 
because he believes it to be the power of God unto salva- 
tion. 

The Apostle enters at once on the explanation of the 
nature of this Gospel. ‘‘ Therein is revealed a righteousness 
of God from faith to faith.”’! These words contain only a 
preliminary hint of Paul’s doctrine concerning the Gospel. 
He does not expect his readers to understand at once what 
he means by dveatocvvn Geod. He simply introduces the 
topic to provoke curiosity, and create a desire for a further 
unfolding to be given in due season. Therefore it is better, 
with the revised version, to translate “‘a righteousness of 
God,” than with the authorised version, ‘“‘ the righteousness 
of God,” for the idea the words are intended to express is 
by no means, for the first readers, a familiar theological 
commonplace, but a peculiar Pauline conception standing 
in need of careful explanation. Two things however are 
clearly indicated in this preliminary announcement: that 
the Gospel, as Paul understands it, is saving through faith, 
and that it is a wniversal Gospel; ‘a power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.” 

Having thus proclaimed the cardinal truth that salvation © 
is through faith, the Apostle proceeds to shut all men up to 
faith by demonstrating the universality of sin.? The section 4 

1i17, 2 i, 18, ii, 24 y . 
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of the Epistle devoted to this purpose presents a grim re- 
pulsive picture of human depravity, and on this account it 
may appear a most unwelcome and uncongenial feature in 
a writing having for its express theme the praise of Divine 
grace. But this dark unpleasant excursus is relevant and 
necessary to the argument in hand. What more directly 
fitted to commend the Pauline doctrine both as to the 
gracious nature and the universal destination of the Gospel 
than a proof of the universal prevalence of sin? If sin be 
universal, then God’s grace seems the only open way to 
salvation, and no ground can be found in man why the 
way should not be equally open to all. There is no moral 
difference worth mentioning, all distinctions disappear in 
presence of the one all-embracing category sinners. How- 
ever disagreeable, therefore, it may be to have it elaborately 
proved that that category does embrace all, however un- 
pleasant reading the proof may be, however hideous and 
humiliating the picture held up to-our view, we cannot 
quarrel with the Apostle’s logic, but must be content to 
take the bitter with the sweet, the dark with the bright. 
Far from being a blot on the Epistle, this sin-section, as we 
may call it, is one of its merits, when regarded as an 
attempt at a fuller statement of Paul’s conception of the 
Gospel than any supplied in previous epistles. We miss 
such a section in the Epistle to the Galatians. Hints of a‘ 
doctrine of sin are indeed not wanting in that Epistle,’ but 
in comparison with the elaborate statement in the Epistle 
to the Romans they are very scanty, and give hardly an 
idea of what might be said on the subject. For what we 
have here is not vague gentle allusions, but a tremendous 
exhaustive indictment which overwhelms us with shame, 
and crushes our pride into the dust, the one effect being 


_ produced by the description of Gentile sinfulness in chapter 


1 @al. ii. 15, 16, iii, 10, 19, 
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i. vv. 18-32, the other by the Sees of Jewish sinful- 
ness in the two following chapters. 

Remarkable in the former of these two delineations is 
the exact knowledge displayed by the Apostle of the hideous 
depravity of Pagan morals, and also the unshrinking way 
in which he speaks of it, not hesitating out of false delicacy 
to allude to the most abominable of Gentile vices, and to 
call them by their true names. All who know the Greek 
and Roman literature of the period are aware that Paul’s 
picture of contemporary Paganism in respect both of re- 
ligion and morals is absolutely faithful to fact. Never per- 
haps in the history of the world did mankind sink so low in 
superstition and immorality as in the apostolic age; and 
it was fitting that the Apostle of the Gentiles should say 
what he thought of it in an Epistle to the Romans, for in 
the city of Rome the folly and wickedness of mankind 
reached their maximum. ‘“‘ The first age,” writes Renan, 
“of our era has an infernal stamp which belongs to it 
alone; the age of Borgia alone can be compared to it in 
point of wickedness.” * Surely it could not be difficult for 
men immersed in such a foul pit of senile superstition and 
unblushing profligacy to attain such a sense of guilt as 
should make them feel that their only hope of salvation 
lay in the mercy of God! But, alas, men get accustomed 
to evil, and are apt to regard all as right that is in fashion. 
A moral tonic is needed to invigorate conscience, and pro- 
duce a healthy reaction of the moral sense against pre- 
valent evil. This the Apostle understood well, hence the 
abrupt reference to the wrath of God immediately after the 
initial statement of the nature of the Gospel.? Here, as in 
reference to the whole sin-section, one’s first impression is 


.apt to be: how ungenial, what a lack of tact in thrusting 


1 Melanges, p. 167. 
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in such unwelcome thoughts in connection with the good 
tidings of salvation! But Paul knows what he is about, 
and his usual tact is not likely to have deserted him at the 
very outset of so carefully considered a writing. He knows 
that his Gospel will be welcomed only by those to whom the 
prevalent life of the age appears utterly black and abomin- 
able. The first thing therefore to be done is to call forth 
the slumbering conscience into vigorous action. For this 
purpose he prefaces his description of Pagan manners by 
a blunt down right expression of his own moral judgment 
upon them, pronouncing them to be the legitimate object 
of Divine wrath. 

In his indictment against the Gentile world Paul has no 
difficulty in making out a case, his only difficulty is in 
making the picture black enough. But when he passes 
from Gentiles to Jews his task becomes more delicate. He | 
has now to deal with a people accustomed to speak of 
Gentiles as “ sinners,’’ and to think of themselves by com- 
parison as righteous, and who could read such a description 
of Pagan morals as he has just given with self-complacent 
satisfaction. Therefore he makes this very state of mind 
his starting point in addressing himself to his countrymen, 
and begins his demonstration of Jewish sinfulness by a 
statement amounting to a charge of hypocrisy. In effect 
he says: ‘‘I know what you are thinking, O ye Jews, as ye 
read these damning sentences about Pagans. ‘Oh,’ think 
ye, ‘these wicked Gentiles! thank God, we are not like 
them.’ But I tell you you are like them, in the essentials 
of conduct if not in special details, and to all this you add 
the sin of hypocritical censoriousness, judging others while 
you ought rather to be judging yourselves.” It is notice- 
able that, though plainly alluded to, the Jew is not named. 
The reason may be that the Apostle wishes absolutely to 
deny the right of any man to judge others; as if he would 
say: ‘the heathen are bad, but where is the man who has 
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a right to cast stones at his brother man?” He knows 
very well where the men who claim such a right are to be 
found. He does not at first say where, but it goes without 
being said, every Jew reading the Epistle would know, for 
he would be conscious that he had just been doing the 
thing condemned. Having denounced the Jewish vice of 
judging, Paul goes on by a series of interrogations to charge 
Jews with the same sins previously laid to the charge of 
the Gentiles.1 These implied assertions may seem a libel 
on a people proud of their God-given law; but doubtless 
the Apostle was well informed as to the state of Jewish 
morality, and spoke as one conscious that he had no reason 
to fear contradiction. 

It is important to notice that Paul’s purpose in this sin- 
| section is not simply to prove that both Pagans and Jews 
- are great sinners, but to show that they are such sinners in 
spite of all in their respective religions that tended to keep 
_ them in the right way. He pronounces a verdict not merely 
on men but on systems, and means to suggest that both 
Paganism and Judaism are failures. He holds that even 
Paganism contained some elements of truth making for 
right conduct. He credits the Gentiles with some natural 
knowledge of God and of duty.? His charge against them 
is that.they held or held down the truth in unrighteous- 
ness, and were unwilling to retain God in their knowledge. 
It may be thought that Paul’s judgment of the Pagan world 
is too pessimistic, and that there was a brighter side to the 
picture which he did not sufficiently take into account. But 
in any case it is to be observed that his pessimism does not 
take the form of denying that the Pagans had any light, 
but rather that of accusing them of not being faithful to 
the light they had. 

To the Jew the Apostle concedes a still higher measure of 
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light, representing him as having the great advantage over 
the Pagan of being in possession of the oracles of God. 
But he is far from thinking that in this fact the Jew has 
any ground for assuming airs of superiority as compared 
with the Gentile. He alludes to the privilege with no 
Intention of playing the part of a special pleader for his 
race.® On the contrary, he holds that the people who were 
In possession of the law and the promises and the Scriptures 
were just on that account the more to be blamed for their 
misconduct. For the benefit of such as made these privi- 
leges a ground of self-complacency he points out that the 
very Scriptures of which they were so proud brought against 
the favoured race charges not less severe than he had just 
brought against the Pagan world.’ 

Paul concludes his sombre survey of the moral condition 
of the world with a solemn statement, declaring justifica- 
tion by works of law impossible.* It is the negative side of 
his doctrine of justification based on his doctrine of sin. It 
applies in the first place and directly to Jews, but by im- 
plication and a fortiori to Gentiles. 

Having reached the negative conclusion, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to state his positive doctrine of salvation in one of the 
great passages of the Epistle, chapter iii 21-26, which must 
occupy our attention hereafter. Here let it be remarked 
that we get from this great Pauline text more light on 
the expression we met with at the commencement of “a 
righteousness of God.”” We now begin to understand what 
this righteousness is, which Paul regards as the burthen of 
his Gospel. He evidently feels that the expression in itself 
does not necessarily convey the meaning he attaches to it, 
for no sooner has he used it than he hastens to add words 

1 iii, 1, 2. 
2 iii.9. Such seems to be the meaning of mpoexdueda, ‘‘ are we making ex- 
cuses for ourselves?” that is, for the people who had the \éyua roi Beod. Vid. 
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explanatory of his meaning. ‘‘ By a righteousness of God,” 


‘he says in effect, ‘I mean a righteousness through faith of 


Christ, unto all believers in Christ.” God’s righteousness, 
in Paul’s sense, does not appear to signify God’s personal 
righteousness, or our personal righteousness conceived of as 
well pleasing to God, but a righteousness which God gives to 
those who believe in Jesus; an objective righteousness we 
may call it, not in us, but as it were hovering over us. It 
seems to be something original the Apostle has in mind, for 
he labours to express his thought about it by a variety of 
phrases: saying, e¢.g., that it is a righteousness apart from 
law, and yet a righteousness witnessed to both by law and 
by prophets, how or where, he does not here state. Further, 
he represents it as given to faith. Faith is its sole condi- 
tion, therefore it is given to all who believe, Jew and 
Gentile alike. Again he speaks of men as made partakers 
of God’s. righteousness, -dicavovpevor, ‘justified,’ freely, by 
His grace, which is as much as to say that the righteousness 


in question is a gift of divine love offered freely to all: who 


believe in Jesus. 

Apart from law this righteousness of God is revealed 
according to the Apostle, who lays’ great stress on the 
doctrine, as he feels that otherwise God and salvation would 
be a monopoly of the Jews.1| Yet one cannot but note that 
he is very careful in this Epistle to avoid creating the 
impression that he undervalues law. Significant in this 
connection is the twice-used expression “‘ the obedience of - 
faith,” * also the curious phrase the ‘law of faith,”? by 
which boasting is said to be excluded ; also the earnestness 
with which the Apostle protests that by his doctrine he does 
not make void the law through faith, but rather establishes 

1 iii, 29. 
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the law.'' The proof of the statement is held over for a 
more advanced stage of the argument, as is also the proof 
of the thesis that by the law is the knowledge of sin.? The 
point to be noticed is the Apostle’s anxiety to prevent the 
rise of any prejudicial misunderstanding. It is explained in 
part by the irenical policy demanded by the situation in 
view of the writer, in part possibly by his recollecting that 
he writes to men who as Romans had an inbred reverence 
for law. 

What follows in chapters iv. and v. may be summarised ° 
under the general heading of support to thedoctrine of . 
justification by faith. The support is threefold, being drawn 
(1) from the history of Abraham (chap. iv.); (2) from the 
experience of the justified (chap. v. 1-11); (8) from the 
history of the human race (chap. v. 12-21). The first two 
lines of thought are anticipated in Galatians (chap. iii. 6-9, 
3-5), the third is new, though texts in 1 Corinthians xv. 
concerning Adam and Christ show that such sweeping 
generalisations .do not occur here for the first time to the 
Apostle’s mind. ; 

“What of Abraham our forefather ?’’? so begins abruptly 
the new section. Is he no exception to the rule, that no 
man is justified by works? The Jews thought he was, and 
Paul seems willing to concede the point out of respect to 
the patriarch, but not in a sense incompatible with his 
thesis. Abraham as compared with other men might have 
in his works a ground of boasting, but not before God, not 
so as to exclude need of Divine grace, not in the sense of a 
full legal justification. He was justified before circumci- 


P iii, 31. 

2 iii. 20. 
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sion, and by faith; and so he was not merely the fleshly 
father of Israel, but the spiritual father of all who believe, 
circumcised and uncircumcised. In the discussion of these 
points,. there comes out in a remarkable degree a feature of 
Paul’s style on which critics have commented, viz., the 
tendency to repeat a word that has taken a strong hold of 
his mind. ‘A word,” says Renan, “haunts him, he uses it 
again and again in the same page. It is not from sterility, 
it is from the eagerness of his spirit, and his complete in- 
difference as to the correction of style.’’!~ The word which 
haunts his mind here is Aoyifowas, which in one form or 
another occurs eleven times. The repetition implies 
emphasis, implies that the word is the symbol of an impor- 
tant idea in the Pauline system of thought, that it denotes 
a certain feature of the righteousness of God given to faith. 
It is an wmputed righteousness, though strictly speaking 
Paul’s idea is that faith 1s imputed for righteousness. So it 
was in the case of Abraham, according to the Scriptures ; so 
in like manner, the Apostle teaches, shall it bein the case 
of all Abraham’s spiritual children.” For he regards the 
patriarch’s case as in all respects typical, even in respect of 
the nature and manifestations of the faith exercised, as 
when he believed in God’s power to quicken the dead, even 
as we do when we believe in the resurrection of Jesus.° 
Who, adds the Apostle, in one of his pregnant sentences : 
“Who was delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised 
again for our justification.” * 

The way of justification by faith exemplified in the history 
of Abraham, is, the Apostle goes on to show, still further 
commended by its results in a believing man’s experience. 
The style at this point passes out of the didactic into the 
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emotional. The writer expresses himself as one who has 
known what it is to enter into a state of peace, hope and joy, 
from a miserable state of fear, doubt, uncertainty and depres- 
sion, the sad inheritance of legalism. Soin cheerful buoyant 
tone he begins: “‘ Justification being by faith, let us have 
peace with God,’’! insisting that it is now possible and 
easy as it never was or could be for the legalist. And he 
continues in triumphant strain to exhibit the mood of the 
believer in Jesus as one of constant many-sided exultation. 
The keynote of this noble outpouring of an emancipated 
heart is cavy@paz, occurring first in v.2, and recurring in vv. 8 
and 11, and presenting in its growing intensity of meaning a 
veritable Jacob’s ladder of joy reaching from earth to heaven. 
** We exult in hope of future glory ; not only so, we exult in 
present tribulations; not only so, we exult in God. The 
future is ours, the present is ours, allis ours because God is 
ours ; all this because we have abandoned the way of works 
and entered on the way of faith.’’ Such is the skeleton of 
thought in this choice passage, well hidden by a massive 
body of superadded ideas crowding into the writer’s mind 
and craving utterance. 

The famous parallel between Adam and Christ comes in 
partly as an afterthought by way ofan additional contribu- 
tion to the doctrine of sin, and therefore to the argument in © 
support of the doctrine of justification. But it may also be 
viewed as a continuation of the foregoing strain in which 
Christian optimism finds for itself new pabulum in a larger 
field. ‘‘It is well not only for the individual believer that 
salvation comes through faith in Christ, but for the human 
race. Christ is the hope of all generations of mankind. 
Through one man at the commencement of history came 
sin and death, and through this second Man come righteous- 
ness and life. The law did nothing to help sin- and death- 
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stricken humanity, it rather entered that sin might abound, 
so enhancing rather than mitigating its malign power. But 
that was merely a temporary evil, for the abounding of sin 
only called forth a superabundant manifestation af grace. 
Thus Adam and Moses, each in his own way, ministered to 
the glory of Christ as the Redeemer from sin.’’ Such is the 
gist of the passage. : 

The Apostle’s thought is grand, bold, and true, but like 
all bold thought it brings its own risks of misunderstand- 
ing. What if this eulogium on the righteousness of God 
given to faith, or on the grace of God the more liberally 
bestowed the more it is needed, should be turned into an 
excuse for moral license? Why then Christianity would 
prove to be a failure not less than Paganism and Judaism ; 
nay, the greatest, most tragic failure of all. Paul has judged 


Paganism and Judaism by their practical fruits, and he 


cannot object to the same test being applied to the new 
religion he proposes to put in their place. Obviously it 


must be a matter of life and death for him to show that the 


Gospel he preaches will stand the test. That, accordingly, 
is the task he next undertakes, with what success the 
contents of chapters vi.—viii. enable us to judge. 

Chapters vi. and vii. deal successively with three ques- 
tions naturally arising out of the previous train of thought. 
It is not necessary to suppose that they had ever been put 
by any actual objector—the dialectics are those of Paul’s 
own eager intellect ; but conceived as emanating from an 
unsympathetic reader they may be stated thus: The great 
matter, it seems, is that grace abound, had we not better 
then all play Adam’s part that grace may have free scope ? ! 


The law too was given to make sin abound, and having | 
rendered that questionable service retired from the stage 


and gave place to the genial reign of grace. Are we then 
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at liberty now to do deeds contrary to the law?! Finally, » 
if the function of the law was to increase sin, is not the 
natural inference that the law itself is sin? The Apostle’s 
reply to the first of these questions is in effect this: ‘‘ Con- 
tinue in sin that. grace may abound! the idea is abhorrent 
to the Christian mind; the case supposed absurd and im- 
possible. Ideally viewed, a Christian is a man dead to sin 
and alive in and with Christ. That this is so, baptism 
signifies. The Christian life in its ideal is a repetition of | 
Christ’s life in its main crises; in its death for sin and to ' 
sin, and in its resurrection to eternal life. And the ideal 
becomes a law to all believers. They deem it their duty 
to strive to realise the ideal in their life.” At this point in 
the development of Paul’s thoughts we make the acquaint- 
ance of that ‘‘ faith-mysticism’’ which is a not less con- 
spicuous feature of Paulinism than the doctrine of objective 
righteousness, or justification by faith. We met it before 
for a moment in the Antioch remonstrance, in those stirring 
words, ‘‘I am crucified along with Christ” ;* and again, / 
just for a passing moment, in the pregnant saying: Cif 
one died for all, then all died along with Him.’’* But here' 
we are brought face to face with it so that we cannot 
escape noting its features, and are compelled to recognise 
it as an organic and essential element in the Pauline con-. 
ception of Christianity. 

The second suggestion, that we may sin because we are 
not under law, the Apostle boldly meets by the assertion 
that just because we are not under law but under grace 
therefore sin shall not have dominion over us. The an- 
nouncement of this to a Jew startling, but to a Christian 
self-evident, truth conducts the Apostle at length to his 
doctrine as to the function of the law which he has once 
and again hinted at in the course of his argument. He uses 
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for his purpose the figure of a marriage. The law was once 
our husband, but he is dead and we are married to another, 
even Christ, through whom we bring forth fruit to God; 
very different fruit from that brought forth under the law’s 
influence, which was simply fruit of sin unto death.’ In so 
characterising the fruit of marriage to the law Paul is 
simply repeating his doctrine that the law entered that sin 
might abound. This doctrine, therefore, he must now ex- 
plain and defend, which he does in one of the most remark- 
able passages in all his writings, wherein he describes the 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit and the function 
of the law in provoking sin, while holy in itself, through 
the flesh? It is the locus classicus of Paul’s doctrine of 
the flesh as also of his doctrine of the law, and as such 
must engage our attention hereafter. It is altogether a 
very sombre and depressing utterance, ending with the cry 
of despair: ‘‘ Wretched man, who shall deliver me !”’ 

The exposition of the Gospel cannot so end. To let that 
be the last word were to confess failure. The exclamation : 
“Thanks to God through Jesus Christ’’ must be made the 
starting point of a new strain in which despair shall give 
place to hope, and struggle to victory. This~is what 
‘happens in chapter viii. The Apostle here returns to the - 
happy mood of chapter vy. 1-11. ‘‘ There is now no con- |! 
demnation” is an echo of “ Being justified by faith, we,. 
have peace,” and the subsequent series of reflections is an | 
- expansion of the three ideas, rejoicing in hope, rejoicing in 
tribulation, rejoicing in God. Yet along with similarity 
goes notable difference due to the influence of the inter- 
vening train of thought. In the earlier place the ground 
of joy and hope is objective, the righteousness of God given 
to faith, faith imputed for righteousness. In the latter it is 
subjective, union to Christ by faith, being in Christ, having 


1 Rom. vii. 1-6. coe oy M7204, Sa 
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Christ’s spirit dwelling in us. The great Pauline doctrine | 
of the spirit immanent in believers as the source of a new 
Christlike life here finds adequate expression, after having 
been hinted in the Epistle to the Galatians,! and also in an| 
earlier place of this present Epistle.2 Here the indwelling 
Spirit is set forth as the source of several important spiritual 
benefits: (1) victory over sin, power to do the will of God, 
to fulfil the righteousness of the law® (the law is not to be 
made void after all, but established !) ; (2) filial confidence 
towards God ; * (3) the sure hope of future glory as God’s 
sons and heirs; ° (4) comfort under present tribulation, the 
spirit helping us in our infirmities. Along with this doc- 
trine of the immanent Spirit goes a magnificent doctrine of 
Christian optimism which proclaims the approach of an era 
of emancipation for the whole creation, and the present 
reign of a Paternal Providence which makes all things 
work together for good.” Here Paul’s spirit rises to the 
highest pitch of jubilant utterance; illustrating what he 
meant when he spoke of glorying in God (v. 11), “If God 
be for us, who can be against us . . . I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 


* height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 


separate us from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ 
our Lord.”’ § 

Thus, on eagle wing does Paul soar away towards heaven, 
whence he looks down with contempt on time and sense, 
and all the troubles of this life. But such lofty flights of 
faith and hope seldom last long in this world. Something 


1 Gal. iv. 6, v. 5. 2 Rom. v. 5. 3 viii. 4-10. 

4 viii. 14-16. 5 viii. 17. 6 viii. 26. 

7 viii. 18-25, 31-39. 

8 viii. 31, 39. In this brief analysis of chapter viii. no reference has been 


- made to a very important Pauline word in vv. 3, 4: “ God sending His own 


Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh,” 
Other opportunities will occur for discussing this passage, 
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ever occurs to bring the spirit down from heaven to earth, 
back from the glorious future to the sad present. Even 
such was Paul’s experience in writing this letter. What 
iE brings -his thoughts down to the earth, and back to the 
disenchanting realities of the present is the prevailing un- 
belief of his countrymen. In the peace-giving faith and 
inspiring hope of Christians few of them had a share. The 
~sad fact not only grieved his spirit, but raised an important 
apologetic problem. The nature of the problem has been 
_ indicated in a previous paper, as also the gist of the Apostle’s 
solution as given in chapters ix.-xi., the further exposition 
rz of which is reserved for a future occasion. 
= A. B. Bruce. 
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THE Book of Ezra, which has undoubted difficulties, chro- 
nological and others, has been more obscured by the mis- 
takes of commentators than any other book in the Bible. 
The two main difficulties with which it is proposed to deal 
in the following paper, are that of Hzr. ii. as compared 
with Neh. vii., and that of Ezr. iv. 6-23. The writer 
believes that the solution in both cases is, in the main, 
quite certain, and capable of demonstration. 

To take, first, Ezr. ii. The difficulty here arises from the 
fact that this chapter is a duplicate of Neh. vii., and that 
whereas in Neh. vii. the action is avowedly and manifestly 
laid in the time of Nehemiah “the Tirshatha,” the Gover- 
nor of Judea in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, King 
of Persia; in Ezr. ii. it appears to_be laid in the time of 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua in the reign of Cyrus King of 
Persia, some ninety years before. . 

The first question that arises is, Are the two passages 
identical in the sense that one is borrowed from the other ? 
And if so, in which book is it original, and in which bor- 
rowed and transcribed from the other ? 

Now that the two passages are identical, in spite of some 
variations in the numbers, appears from a close comparison 
of the two verse by verse. And we will begin with what is 
perhaps the most significant part of the two chapters, viz. 
the account of the offerings for the Temple service de- 
scribed in Ezr. ii. 68, 69, Neh. vii. 70, 72.7 

Premising that the numbers in both chapters are more or 
less corrupt and uncertain, both here and throughout the 
two chapters, I would observe that the key td the restora- 


1 See the writer’s articles in the Dict. of the Bible: “ Hzra, book of”; 
s* Nehemiah, book of,” 
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tion in these verses is to remember that the offerings (as we 
learn from Neh. vii.) consisted of three, in the main, equal 
parts; one given by the Tirshatha, one by the chief of the 
fathers, and one by the rest of the people. Ezra abridges 
the account and only gives the sum total of the gifts. But 
a comparison of the sum total with the items given by 
Nehemiah shows at once that the 61,000 drams of gold 
consisted of three offerings of 20,000 each, plus 1,000 
which, we gather from Neh. vii. 70, was contributed by the 
Tirshatha over and above his share. The N27 ‘NW “two 
myriads,” or 20,000, which ought to have preceded the HON 
‘a thousand,’ has dropped out of the text. 

To take next the priests’ garments, Hr. ii. 69. The 
total is there given as 100, which is confirmed by 1 Esdr. v. 
45. But in Neh. vii. 70, 72, there is attributed to the Tir- 
shatha 530 priests’ garments, and to the rest of the people 
67. Now 67 is two-thirds of 100. Surely it is scarcely 
doubtful that in Neh. vii. 70 is to be found the other third, 
viz. 33, and that the 500 does not belong to the priests’ 
garments at all, but is the numeral really belonging to some 
other kind of gift which has fallen out of the text. 

The third article, the 5,000 lbs. of silver, is not quite so 
easily explained, but we may find a probable explanation. 

The total in Ezr. ii. 69, with which 1 Esdr. v. 45 agrees, is 
5,000 lbs. of silver. The items in Neh. vii. 71, 72 are, the 
chief of the fathers 2,200 lbs., the rest of the people 2,000, 
the Tirshatha nothing. Now if the chief of the fathers, 
and the rest of the people, gave each 2,250=4,500,! there 
would remain 500 for the Tirshatha to make up the 5,000. 
And this would account for the stray NIN? wit, “500” of 
Neh. vii. 70, which we have just seen was ‘improperly 
attached to the priests’ garments given by the Tirshatha. 
The reason why the Tirshatha gave only 500 Ibs. to meet 
the 4,500 of the fathers and the people, was that he gave in 


The LXX. ascribe 2,300 to the fathers, and 2,200 to the people=4,500, 
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addition ‘50 basons.”’ If these were of gold, like the “ 100 
basons of gold’? made by King Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 8), as 
their small number rather indicates (comp. Hizr. i. 10), the 
value of 50 gold basons would far exceed the 2,000 lbs; of 
silver by which the Tirshatha’s contribution fell short of 
those of the fathers and the people. 

The subjoined table shows at a glance the different state- 
ments of the gifts in Ezr., Neh. and 1 Esdr., and also either 
the carelessness of the scribes, or the illegible state of the 
MS. which they were copying. 


Ezra i. 69. NEHEMIAH vil. 70, 72. | 1 EspRAs v. 
Drams of gold 61,000} Drams of gold— | Pounds of gold 1,000 
Pounds of silver 5,000} Tirshatha 1,000 | Pounds of silver 5,000 
Priests’ garments 100} Fathers 20,000 | Priests’ garments 100 

People 20,000 
41,000 
Pounds of silver— 
Fathers 2,200 | 
People 2,000 -— 
4,200 


Priests’ garments 67 | 


The incident of the Tirshatha’s decision concerning the 
priests who could not find their register in the official 
genealogy is so manifestly the same in EHzr. ii. 61-63 and 
Neh. vii. 63-65, that nothing more need here be said about 
it. 

The identity of the numbers in Ezr. ii. 64-67 and Neh.. 
vii. 66, 67 (with one exception noticed below), is no less 
conclusive. 

The same lesson as to the identity of the two documents 
is taught by a comparison of them verse by verse. 

Ezr. ii: 1, 2, which is the description of the whole 
document, is identical with Neh. vii. 6, 7, except in writing 
Azariah for Seraiah, Reelaiah for Raamiah (> ford), Miz- 
par for Mizpereth, Rehum for Nehum, and the omission of 
Nahamani; all manifestly clerical variations. 

28 
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Ezr. ii. 3, 4, is identical with Neh. vii. 8, 9, both in 
names and numbers. 

Ezr. ii. 5, gives the number of the children of Arah as 
775 instead of 652,as in Neh. xii. 10 ; of which a probable 
explanation is that DYAW) NWN « five and seventy,’ is a 
mistake for the usual or der maw) Dwi “ fifty-seven,’ 
and O'ylw for the very similar DI, ‘The mistake of 
seven hundred for sic hundred might easily be caused by 
the eye resting upon the seven in the same verse. 

Ezr. ii. 6 is identical with Neh. vii. 11, except in the 
substitution of DW for Naw twelve for eighteen, where 
Ezra may probably be right. 

Ezr. ii, 7 is identical with Neh. vii. 12. 

Ezy. ii. 8 is identical with Neh. vii. 13, except in the sub- 
stitution of YWN “ nine”’ for mw “eight ’—945 for 845, 
where again Ezra may be right, ‘the scribe in Nehemiah 
being misled by the 800 in v. 8. 

Ezr. ii. 9 is identical with Neh. vii. 14. 

Ezr. ii. 10 is identical with Neh. vii. 15, except in read- 
ing °22 Bani, for 32 Binnui, and 0° two, for MIDV eight. 
642 for 648, mere clerical variations. — 

Ezr. ii. 11 is identical with Neh. vii. 16, except in reading 
mwow three for NIOW eight, 623 for 628. 

"Ezr. ii, 12 is identical with Neh. vii. 17, except in reading 
ON a thousand for DYDON two thousand, and DANI two 
hundred for NiNtd wow three hundred : 1,222 for 2,322, 

Ezy, ii. 13 is identical with Neh. vii. 18, except in reading 
MWW sw for NYAW seven; 666 for 667. 

. Ber. ii, 14 is identical with Neh. vii. 19; ee in reading 
reel DWI fifty-six for TWA) DWY sixty-seven: 2,056 for 
2,067, putting the unit 6 for the ten 60, and then the 
sequence 56 for 67. 

Har. ii, 15 has 454 instead of 655 in Neh. vii. 20. 

zr, ii. 16 is identical with Neh. vii. 21. 

Hzr. ii, 17 is identical with Neh. vii. 23, except in Bezai_ 


= gy 
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eee Hashum, and in reading muow three for TaN 
four, perhaps from having the first three (300) in his mind. 

Eizr. ii. 18 corresponds with Neh. vii. 24, except in 
reading 711. Jorah for 410 Hariph—names thought to be 
of identical meaning (Simonis, Fiirst). 

izr. 11. 19 differs from Neh. vii. 22 in Hashum succeeding 
Jorah (=Hariph), instead of preceding Bezai, and in read- 
ing DYN two hundred for NIN WOW three hundred; and 
meu three for NID eight, 223 for 328, 

‘Ezr. ii. 203 is identical with Neh. vii. 25, except in reading 
2) Gibbar for nyAa Gibeon. 

‘Ezr. ii, 21, 22 is identical with Neh. vii. 26, except that 
the total in Ezra is 179 instead of 188 as in Nehemiah. 

Ezr, ii. 23 is identical with Neh. vu. 29. 

Ezz. ii, 24 is identical with Neh. vii. 28, except in having 
Azmaveth instead of Beth-azmaveth. 

Ezy. ii, 25-27 is identical with Neh. vii. 29-31. 

Ezz. ii. 28 is identical with Neh. vii. 32, except in reading 
DYN! for AND: 200 for 100. 

Ezr, ii, 29 is identical with Neh. vil. 33, except in omit- 
ting “ the other,’ which seems to be a mistake in 
Nehemiah. 

Ezr. ii. 30 has nothing to correspond with it in 
Nehemiah. The name Magbish is perhaps the same as 
Magpiash, Neh. x. 20, 

Ezr. ii. 31 is identical with Neh. vii. 34, and 32 with 35. 

Ezr. ii. 33 is identical with Neh. vii. 37, except in having 
muon five for TN one. The scribe’s eye was probably 
caught by the concluding five of v. 34, which precedes this 
in Nehemiah. 

Ezr. ii. 34 is identical with Neh. vil. 36, except in its 
order. 

Ezr. ii. 35 is identical with Neh. vii. 38, except in reading 
Ww six for YW nine, 3,630 for 3,930. 

_ Exr. ii. 36-39 is identical with Neh. vii. 89-42. 
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Ezr. ii, 40 is identical with Neh. vii. 43. 

zr. ii. 41 is identical with Neh. vii. 44, except in reading 
IWwy twenty for DYAIN forty, 128 for 148. 

Ear. ii. 42 is identical with Neh. vii. 45, except in reading 
MUN rine for MAW eight, 139 for 138. 

Ezr. ii. 43-45 is identical with Neh. vii. 46-48, except in 
reading Akkub for Shalmai (a manifest mistake, as Akkub 
was one of the families of porters [v. 42}}, anda different 
spelling of Siaha, v. 44. 

Ezr. ii. 46-54 is identical with Neh. vil. 49-56, except in 
the insertion in v. 46 of two names, Hagab and Salmai, 
which belong to the preceding verse, and the insertion in 
v. 50 of TDN Asnah. 

Ezr. ii. 55-58 is identical with Neh. vii. 57-60, except 
one or two quite unimportant differences in spelling. 

Ezr. ii. 59-63 ig in the main identical with Neh. vii. 
61-65, only in v. 60 we read DWN jifty for DWAIN forty, 
652 for 642. 

Eizr. li. 64-67 is identical with Neh. vii. 66-69, except 
that Ezr. 11. 65 has “‘200” singing men and women; Neh. 
vii. 67 has ‘‘ 245.” 

Ezr. ii. 68 has a remarkable addition, compared with 
Neh. vii. 70, 71, viz. the words ‘‘when they came to the 
House of the Lord which is at Jerusalem, offered freely for 
the House of God to set it up in its place,’ or rather, “to 
establish it in its place.’ See p. 439. There is nothing 
corresponding to this in Nehemiah, where we are only told 
that the gifts were ‘‘for the work,’ and were given to “the 
treasure,’ and to “the treasure of the work,” without 
specifying what the work was. But the nature of the gifts 
(Neh. vii. 70, 72) shows plainly that they were for the 
House of God, viz. basins and priests’ garments, and the 
verbal identity of the two passages shows that they are 


speaking of the same thing, and are merely variations in 4a 


the transcripts of the same documents, I. place the two 
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accounts side by side, and mark the identical words by 
underlining them. 


Ezr. 11. 68, 69. New, vir. 70, 71. 

And some of the chief of the And some of the chief of the 
fathers when they were come to | fathers gave unto the work. The 
the House of the Lord which is at | Tirshatha gave to the treasure, 
Jerusalem, offered freely for the | etc. And some of thecbief of the 
House of God to set it up in his | fathers gave to the treasure of the 
place. They gave after their | work, etc. 
ability unto the treasure of the 
work 61,000 dramas, etc. 


Ezr. ii. 70, ii. 1, 2 is identical with Neh. vii. 73, viii. la, 
except in one most extraordinary respect, which will be 
seen by placing the two passages side by side, the differ- 
ences being marked by italics. 


HZR. te VOMIPML; 2: | NE. vil. 73, Vur. 1. 

So the priests and the Levites, So the priests, and the Levites, 
and some of the people, and the | and the_porters, and the singers 
singers, and the porters, and the | and some of the people, and the 
Nethinim dwelt in their cities, | Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt 
and all Israel in their cities; and | in their cities; and when the 
when the seventh month was | seventh month came the children 
come, and the children of Israel | of Israel were in their cities. And 
were in their cities, the people | all the people gathered themselves 
gathered themselves together as | together as one man into the street 
onemanto Jerusalem. Then stood | that was before the water gate, and 
up Jeshua . . . and Zerub- | they spake unto Hara the scribe, 


~ babel, etc. ete. 


The two passages are absolutely identical, word for word 
(except one or two variations in the order of the words), 
till you come to the word JERUSALEM in Ezra, which 
stands for THE STREET THAT WAS BEFORE THE WATER GATE 
in Nehemiah: when the passage in Ezra goes on to relate 
what was there done by Jeshua and Zerubbabel in the 
reign of Cyrus, B.c. 535, but that in Nehemiah what was 
done by Ezra in the reign of Artaxerxes ninety years, after- 
wards, B.c. 445; an impossible condition of a sound text, 
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which we shall endeavour to account for by-and-by. But 
we may safely affirm, as the result of the preceding com- 
parison, that Ezra ii. and Nehemiah vii. are copies of one 
and the same document. 

Our next inquiry is, to which book, Ezra or Nehemiah, 
does this document belong? and the answer, when we have 
considered all the circumstances, can only be the un- 
hesitating one, to Nehemiah. Everything goes to prove 
this. 1. Neh. vii. 5, 6, tells us what was the occasion of 
Nehemiah’s finding and using this document. God, he 
says, put it into -his heart to gather together (to Jerusalem, 
Eizr. ii. 68) the nobles, rulers, and people,. that they might 
be reckoned by genealogies ; and be found, no doubt, among 
the national archives, a register of the genealogy of them 
which came up at the first with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
and he proceeds to transcribe what he found “ written 
therein,” viz. from v. 6 to v. 60 inclusive. By this register 
the claims of all those who came up at his bidding “ to be 
reckoned by genealogies’ were tried. And it is to be pre- 
sumed that all passed except those which follow in wv. 
61-64. There were 642 (652 Ezr. ii. 60) persons who could 
not prove their birth nor their place in Zerubbabel’s 
register, and so of course could not be entered in Nehe- 
miah’s roll. There were also a certain number of persons 
claiming to be priests who could produce no register of 
their genealogy, and Nehemiah decided concerning them 
that they should not eat of the most holy things till there 
stood up a High Priest with Urim and Thummim to give 
an authoritative decision as to their claims to the Priest- 
hood. All this is manifestly no part of Zerubbabel’s 
register, but a record of what happened in pursuance of 
Nehemiah’s project in v. 5. 

But what follows in vv. 66-69 is still more conclusive. 


Commentators have been greatly puzzled by the circum-- 


stance that whereas the sum total here given—which is the 
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Same as that in Hzr. ii. 64 and 1 Esdr. v. 41—is 42,360, 
the items in the preceding list amount only to 31,089, or, 
as in Hzr. ii., to 29,818—and in 1 Esdr. to 30,000 more 
or less in different MSS. It has never occurred to them 
(as far as I know) that the total in v. 66 ff. is not the total 
at all of those in Zerubbabel’s list, but the total of those 
whom Nehemiah ‘“ gathered together to reckon them by 
genealogies” (Neh. vii. 5). This is indicated not only by 
the obvious probability of the case, and the discrepancy of 
the numbers, but also by the place in the narrative where 
the enumeration comes in, at an interval of 4 verses after 
the close of the list, and by the use of the word rain ‘* the 
congregation” (v. 66), ¢.e. the assembly whom Nehemiah 
“gathered together” at Jerusalem (v. 5) to reckon them 
by genealogies! The difference between the sum total of 
42,360, and the total of the items, 30,000, represents the in- 
crease in the population during the years that had elapsed 
since Zerubabbel’s census was taken. Thenarrative then pro- 
ceeds to record further the gifts and offerings of the nobles, 
rulers and people assembled at Jerusalem (Hzr. ii. 68), and 
so passes on to the events recorded in ch. viii. and following 
chapters. Again, the phrase in Hzr. ii. 68, that ‘the chief 
of the fathers when they came to the House of the Lord * 
which is at Jerusalem offered freely,” etc., clearly implies 
that the ‘ House of the Lord” was then standing, which 
we know it was not in the reign of Cyrus; and so shows 
that the time spoken of in this chapter was the time of 
Nehemiah, not that of Zerubbabel. The phrase that follows 
“‘to set it up in its place” is apt to mislead the English 
reader, as if it meant to “build it.” But the Hebrew - 


1 It is of course possible that the whole number was not actually present at 
Jerusalem, but only by representation—the heads of families, or the like. The 
‘assembly *’ at Jerusalem represented 42,360. 


2 min nad is different from N'2 bys Ezr. iii, 2. See Gesen. Thes., under 
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317 a syn has no such meaning. It ete the 
existence of that which is to be “set up” or established. 
See 1 Kings xv. 4; 2 Chr. ix. 8. Another distinct evidence 
that the transactions here recorded belong to the time of 
Nehemiah, and not to that of Zerubbabel, is the postpone- 
ment of the decision about the priests who could not prove 
their priestly descent ‘‘till a High Priest should stand up 
with Urim and Thummim.” This would have been wholly 
unnecessary in the days of Zerubbabel, because there were 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah at hand to decide the 
question (1 Sam. ix. 9), but in the days of Nehemiah there 
was no prophet in Israel. Hence the necessity of waiting 
for an authoritative decision till the Urim and Thummim 
should be restored. 

But the crowning evidence that the chapter belongs to 
Nehemiah, not to Ezra, is the mention of the Tirshatha. 
That ‘‘the Tirshatha’’ means Nehemiah, and no one else, 
is to my apprehension an absolute certainty. It would be 
to the highest degree probable if we had only Neh. vii. 65 
to compare with vil. 5. For who could have authority to 
decide so grave a question but he who had authority to 
gather the congregation together? It becomes still more 
probable when we find that in the matter of the offerings 
for the Temple service the Tirshatha stood alone; the chief 
of the fathers standing second; and the whole of the rest 
of the people standing third. For who could occupy such 
a place but the great Patriotic Governor of the Jews sent 
with such a large commission by the Persian king? But 
if the probability of the Tirshatha being Nehemiah is 
already so great, what shall we say when in the very next 
chapter (Neh. viii. 9) we read, ‘‘and Nehemiah, which is 
the Tirshatha,”’ etc. ; and again ch. x. 1. ‘Now those that. 
sealed were Nehemiah the Tirshatha,’ etc. It becomes an 
absolute certainty. But if the Tirshatha in Neh. vii. 65, 
70, means Nehemiah, how can it mean Zerubbabel, or any — 
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one but Nehemiah, in Ezr. ii. 63, the duplicate passage? 
And then again if Ezr. ii. treats of Nehemiah, and his 
sayings and doings, how can it be part of the history of 
the times of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and of the reign of 
Cyrus? The conclusion seems to me quite certain that 
zr, ii. as a whole is out of its place, and belongs not to 
the book of Ezra, but to that of Nehemiah. 

How did it get to its present place? It is obvious from 
what has just been said that it could not have been placed 
there by Haggai,’ who had the charge of the sacred text 
and of the national annals, because he was dead long 
before Nehemiah was born. In Haggai’s time therefore 
Ezr. 1.11 was followed immediately by Ezr. iii. 2, which 
was probably the beginning of Haggai’s own work; and the 
narrative of those times went on to the end of chapter vi., 
after which there is a long break. But later, perhaps in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, or even later, after the narrative 
in Nehemiah had been added to the national annals, the 
next compiler inserted in its present place in Ezra the roll 
of the returned captives made in the time of Zerubbabel, 
ending at Ezr. ii. 58, which was quite germane to his pur- 
pose, and caused no confusion. But later still, when per- 
haps some later genealogy was being added to the book, 
and there was no prophet to direct, some unskilled hand 
thought to make things straight by completing the extract 
down to Neh. vii. 72, and altering Neh. viii. 1, so as to fit 
on to Ezr. iii. 2. This, or some similar alteration of the 
ancient text, seems to me the only possible way of explain- 
ing the present state of the latter part of Ezr. i1., and Hzr. 
vee e : 

I would observe further that if, from reverence for the 
text of Scripture, any one is ready to go counter to all 
reasonable criticism, and to accept the grossest improb- 


1 See Dict. of Bible, article ‘‘ Ezra, book of.” 
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abilities, rather than admit any error in the Masoretic text ; 
is willing to accept Hzr. ii. as belonging in whole to the 
times of Zerubbabel; to believe that the Tirshatha means 
Zerubbabel in Ezra, and Nehemiah in Nehemiah—or that 
it means Zerubbabel in both, although we are expressly 
told that it means Nehemiah in Nehemiah, and therefore 
by implication must mean the same in Ezra—he will find 
he has made a useless sacrifice, because he will then have 
the same difficulty, an insuperable one, to deal with with 
regard to the text of Nehemiah. Neh. vii., vill. 1, are 
absolutely inexplicable if taken to refer to the time of 
Cyrus. 

We must therefore console ourselves with the thought 
that this violence was done to the text in very late times, 
when prophecy had ceased, and that it was done with so 
little skill that the remedy is easily found. 

I ought also to add that the statement to be found in 
several commentaries that ‘‘Tirshatha”’ is a synonym of 
m7), or Governor, is a gratuitous one, unsupported by any 
evidence. The LXX., who always translate 5 émapyos,' 
only transliterate Tirshatha by A@epoacOa, or Aptacac6a, 
showing that they did not know the meaning of it. The 
old commentators explain it to mean cwp-bearer. As it is 
only found applied to Nehemiah it is more likely that it 
was the name of some office or dignity peculiar to him than 
that if was a common synonym of Pekah or Governor, 
utterly unknown elsewhere. 

I sum up by saying that since every difficulty disappears 
if you take Ezr. ii. as belonging to Nehemiah; everything 
falls into its right place; Nehemiah retains his peculiar 
designation ; and the most important discrepancy in the 
numbers disappears ; we cannot help concluding that either 
by accident or design Hzr. ii. got erroneously into its pre- 


1 Ear. vy. 14, viii. 14, 36, ix. 7; Neh. ii, 9, iii, 7; Esth. viii. 9, ix. 3. 
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Sent position, and that the first verse of ch. viii. has been 
corrupted in consequence. 

The consideration of Ezr. iv. 6-23 ig reserved to the 
next number. 


Artuur C. Batu. & WELL. 
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' “For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good Word of 
God and the powers of the age to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to 
renew them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put Him to an open shame.” 

IN a previous paper on the above passage it was our aim 
to establish three propositions: (1) That the picture con- 
tained in it is not an imaginary one, but that it sets before 
us what had been the actual condition of the Hebrew 
Christians addressed. If it be not so, it is difficult to see 
how the argument of the sacred writer is to attain its end. 
His reasoning might have been at once met with the 
reply, ‘‘ We have not yet reached that stage of Christian 
life and experience which you have just described; and, 
although therefore those who have reached it and have 
fallen away from it may be chargeable with the terrible 4 
sin of which you speak, may crucify the Son of God afresh, 
and may put Him to an open shame, no such sin can at 
least as yet lie at our door. Your warning does not apply 


tous. (2) Attention was called to the special nature of the — 


sacred writer’s appeal. It is an exhortation to advance, 


to hasten forward in the Divine life, to be ashamed, not 


of apostacy, but of a wilful neglect of great principles to 
which the Hebrew Christians had given their adhesion, but 
which they were not carrying out to their legitimate result. 
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(3) We had to speak of the participles in the sixth verse, 
and to show that they indicate, not a sin which, once for all 
completed, had drawn down the just judgment of God, 
making future repentance impossible, but a continuance in 
sinning, The language of the writer is not that they had 
crucified the Son of God afresh and put Him to an open 
shame, and that therefore an irrevocable decree of doom 
had gone forth against them, but that they were continuing 
to do so, and that thus they could not comply with what 
was required of them, “‘the while” they persisted in re- 
peating ‘for themselves” the sin of their fathers,—cruci- 
fying and holding up to scorn the ‘‘Son of God.” We 
have still, before turning to the general meaning of the 
passage to make one or two observations on words or 
phrases in it which must be taken into account. 

(4) avaxawiferv eis werdvoiay. Is it perfectly certain, we 
may ask, that the meTdvora now alluded to is thought of as 
operating in the same field, as concerned with precisely the 
same objects, as wetdvoia of verse 1? That genuine repen- 
tance is always formally the same is no doubt true. It is 
a change of mind, a different attitude of soul alike towards 
that which we forsake and that to which we turn. But the 
contents of the werdvora may be different; and it seems not 
unlikely that that is the case here. In verse 1 it is a re- 
pentance ‘‘from dead works,’—from a state of life which 
was not real life, which was separated from God, and the 
actions of which therefore could only, like all death, be 
spoken of as making the doer of them unclean both in his 
own eyes, when he awakened to a sense of religion, and in 
the eyes of God. In verse 6 the reference is wholly different. 4 
The repentance there can be no other than frepentance 
from that sin of neglecting and substantially rejecting the. 
Son of God of which the Hebrew Christians were guilty. , 
It is true that the word wdédw is used, but ‘that word be- 
longs closely to dvaxawitew, and connects itself with the — 


j 
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thought, not of a second repentance from dead works but 
with a second renewal, which indeed starts with repentance, 
but that a repentance of the particular nature just alluded 
to. It does not therefore follow that the persons of whom 
it is said that they could not be renewed to this repentance, 
were apostates who had fallen back to a state worse than 
that in which they had been before they first believed. 
The renewal to repentance, which they could not find be- 
cause they were continuing in the sin of which they were 
guilty, may have been of a different kind. 

This conclusion is strengthened when we turn to the 
word aéuvatov. That word can only mean “ impossible ”’ ; 
and, that it cannot be resolved into “‘very difficult’’ is so 
generally admitted that nothing further need be said upon 
the point. But where does the impossibility lie? Is it, as 
many think, in the human agency alone? The answer 
can only be No. This weakness always belongs to human 
agency. ‘‘God,’ not man, ‘‘ worketh in us both to will 
and to do”’ (Phil. ii. 13). The nerve of the passage too is 
destroyed by such an interpretation. Yet how can it be 
said to be impossible to God, when our Lord Himself says 
in a passage, the context of which has some leading points 
of resemblance to the context of this passage, ‘‘ With men 
it is impossible, but not with God: for all things are pos- 
sible with God’’ (Mark x. 27)? The only answer given is 
that God’s decree does not permit repentance in the case — 
supposed. There is, however, no word of Divine decrees 
in the passage. There is only moral action on the part of 
God commending itself to the conscience upon moral 


grounds. One supposition alone brings the impossibility —- 


within this field,—that the sin condemned is continuously 
committed. They who persist in crucifying the Son of _ 
God cannot, in the nature of things, be renewed to the 
higher life to which there is no admission except by faith 
in the Son of God. God cannot lie. He cannot deny 
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Himself. He cannot reverse a divine order which is the 
expression of His own perfection. 

Finally, the illustration by which the teaching of our 
passage is enforced may be noticed for a moment, especially 
that part contained in verse 8. When it is there said, “If 
it beareth briars and thorns,” the meaning surely is, ‘‘if it 
continues ” to do this. The land is not rejected and nigh 
unto a curse simply because it has borne these weeds, but 
because it persists in bearing them (again a parallel to 
the continuous sense of the present participles in verse 6). 
Let it be improved, let it be wrought and softened till it 
drink in the rain that cometh oft upon it; let it bring forth 
herbs meet for them by whom it is tilled, and it will re- 
ceive a blessing from God. Its condition is not hopeless.* 

We have now examined at some length the leading par- 
ticulars of this interesting and important passage. It re- 
mains for us to devote a little space to its teaching as a 
whole, and to inquire as to the class of persons who have 
most need to take it home to themselves. In doing this 
it is quite impossible to discuss the various opinions which 
have been entertained regarding it, or the various contro- 
versies to which it has given rise. Our object is only to 
look at the view generally entertained regarding it,—that it 
teaches the impossibility of a recovery from apostacy, and 
to suggest for the consideration of our readers whether 
there is not another view of the words exegetically correct, 
having a far larger width of application to the Christian 
Church, and, we venture to think, greatly more solemn in 
its warnings. 

The view now taken of the second part of the illustration is greatly con- 
firmed if we adopt the idea, lying, it may almost be said, in the very structure 


of the Greek, of Dr. Bruce (in Exposrror, third series, vol. ix. p. 431) and 
also Weiss (in loc.), that the land now spoken of is “the same land” as be-- 


_ fore, not barren rock or hopeless sand. Note the abruptness on any other sup- 


position of the first clause of ver. 8, éx@épovea 5¢; and observe that what is to 
be supplied to fill up the sentence is not merely y# but yp . . . verdv, 


’Abéxijos also does not mean “ reprobate ” or “ apostate” (comp. 1 Cor, ix. 27). 
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Is it apostacy, is it a turning round upon the Redeemer 
whom we had once loved and honoured, and treating Him 
with malignity and scorn, that the sacred writer has in 
view? Not so. He is not speaking to apostates. He is 
addressing a Christian Church, and professedly Christian 
men. He is not warning against any complete departure 
from the faith of Christ, which he supposes already to have 
taken place. He is warning against pausing in the Chris- 
tian course, and want of zeal in pressing on to those higher 
and nobler aspects of the truth as it is in Christ, which he 
felt so anxious to communicate, but of which, owing to the 
now sluggish and low state of these Hebrew Christians, he 
feared that it would be vain to speak. At this point, the im- 
portance of the words in verse 6, Tov vidv Tod Oeod, appears, 
and a consideration of them for a moment may help us to 
see more clearly both what these higher and nobler aspects 
of the truth are, and how firmly our passage, instead of 
being a digression, is welded into the main contents of the 
Kpistle. Ascommonly understood, these words are supposed 
simply to bring out the heinousness of the sin referred to 
(Davidson, Weiss, etc.). If it was a sin to crucify and scorn 
the Son of man, is it not a greater and more dreadful sin to 
crucify the Son of God? That this effect is gained by them 
it would be foolish to deny: yet we cannot resist the con- 
viction that the chief reason why they are used lies far 
deeper. The references either to the “Son,” or to ‘the 
Son of God,” in the Epistle are frequent, and it will, we 
believe, be found in every instance in which the expression 
is used that it is the object of the writer not merely to 
bring out the dignity of the Redeemer in Himself, but to 
set Him before us as the Divine and Heavenly Redeemer 
in whom the New Testament dispensation is summed up, in 
contrast with those lower and more earthly forms in which 
God had previously manifested His grace to man. Thus 
Christ is spoken of as the Son in contrast with the prophets 
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by whom the will of God had been formerly revealed (i. 2) ; 
with the angels through whom the Old Testament Dispen- 
sation had been introduced (i. 13); with Moses who had 
been no more than a servant in God’s house, while Christ 
was a Son over that house, whose house we are (iil. 6) ; with 
the High Priest who passed only through the outer apart- 
ment of the earthly tabernacle into the inner sanctuary, 
while our High Priest passes through the heavens to the 
very throne of God (iv. 14, v. 5); with Melchizedek, the 
greatness of whose heavenly priesthood was no more than 
a shadow of Christ’s heavenly priesthood (vil. 3); with the 
sacrifices of the Law, which could give no more than an 
outward cleansing, instead of a true and spiritual consecra- 
tion to the service of God (x. 29). In all these cases it is 
not the glory of the Son of God only in relation to the 
Father that is thought of; it is His glory as the Centre of 
the new Dispensation, as the Bringer in of its heavenly life, 
and as the Fulfiller for His people of its heavenly promises. 
Thus then also here. When the sacred writer speaks of 
‘the Son of God,” the sin of crucifying Him is aggravated 
by the thought that by such an act the deepest and most 
essential characteristic of the Gospel age, of ‘‘ the world to 
come,” is extinguished, and that they who thus extinguish 
it are thereby forfeiting. the very character and privileges 
which ‘‘the Son of God,’ not merely “ the Son of man,’’ 
died, and now lives to secure for them. Hence also the 
éavtois, a word which has occasioned no small measure of 
perplexity to commentators. Men could not really crucify 
the Son of God afresh, but they could reject Him in His 
heavenly character, and treat Him as if He were a mere 
pretender. And this is in conformity with the teaching of 
the whole Epistle, the most special aim of which is to lead 
us onward to a heavenly condition, instead of that condition 


“of this world” (ix. 1) in which all former revelations — 


leave us. 
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If, accordingly, we ask, What class of persons in our 
Christian communities do the Hebrew Christians here 
reprimanded bring before us ? the answer ought not to be 
difficult. They represent not what we understand by apos- 
tates, but that large body of professing Christians who have 
accepted not a few of the fundamental truths of the Gospel, 
and have experienced no small measure of its power; but 
they have come to a pause. They have no quarrel with 
the foundation principles of the Christian faith, or, as it 
ought rather to be expressed, with the principles enforced 
by it at the beginning of the Christian course. They own 
its great doctrines of repentance from dead works and of 
faith towards God, of baptism and the laying on of hands, 
of the resurrection of the dead and of eternal judgment. 
They have tasted many of its privileges, and to some extent 
lived under the energies of the new life imparted by it. 
They have learned something of that blessed peace which 
flows from believing in Jesus; and,in-looking either at the 
present or the past, they are able to fix upon many happy 
hours when they feel, or when they felt that, resting upon 
the Rock of Ages, they had made over to them the promise 
of the heavenly inheritance. But they will go no further. 
Satisfied with what has been done for them, they seek no 
more. In the hope that they have been delivered from tke 
sentence of death, and that they have in some degree, how- 
ever small, had the Divine life implanted in them, they have 
done. Into the full extent of that love of God, of which St. 
Paul declared, even while he prays that we may be filled 
with it, that it has a height, and a depth, and a length, and 
a breadth which pass our knowledge, they will penetrate no 
further. To the heights of that glory to which they might 
be brought, they will make no effort to ascend. With the 
boundless treasures that are before them, they do not care — 
to be enriched. Him, ‘‘in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily,” they do not care to know. They 
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have passed, it may be, the boundary line which separates 
death from life and hell from heaven. They are out of the 
wilderness, they are delivered from its trials, and there, 
therefore, they will rest from their labours. Why cross the 
stream? Why enter upon new conflicts? Surely it were 
better to pitch their tents even on this side of Jordan, and to 
exclaim, ‘Return unto thy rest, O my soul.” That is the 
spiritual condition to which the text is spoken, and it need 
not be said that it is something far wider, more general, 
more common than apostacy. 

It may, indeed, be objected that the language of our 
passage, ‘‘crucifying the Son of God afresh and putting 
Him to an open shame,” is much too strong for the 
sin now described. Let us look at the objection for a mo- 
ment. 

(1) May those who only refuse the higher lessons of the 
Christian faith, and who, with more or less consciousness 
of what they are doing, deliberately decline to make further 
progress, be justly said “‘to crucify for themselves the Son of 
God afresh?’’ Were Christianity no more than a doctrine, 
or a set of doctrines, it might not be possible to say so. But 
it is far more than a doctrine; it is the life of the Son of 
God in the soul of man. It is the life of One who was not 
merely a human teacher, however exalted, or a human 
example, however beautiful. It is the life of the Son of 
God become our life, of Him who came down from heaven 
to earth that we might behold in Him the perfect represen- 
tation of the Father’s life,—of Him who, amidst all His 
lowliness and humiliation and sufferings, was God manifest 


in the flesh, and who now lives, “holy, harmless, undefiled, — 


separated from sinners, and made higher than the heavens ”’ 
(vii. 26). To have this Christ formed in the soul is the 
meaning of the Christian faith; according to the language 
of St. Paul, ‘I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 


live . . . by the faith (not of the Son of man, but) of y 


4 
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the Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
The Son of God, God Himself, in us! What a thought is 
that! God in at least all the perfection of His moral attri- 
butes, the sum of all that is most true and beautiful and 
good. Is this Christ to be in us as our new life, where is 
the limit to growth ? where the point at which men can 
cry, It is enough? Nay, is not language of that kind 
rather a crucifying of the Son of God afresh? We said that 
we believed in Him, that we took Him to be our life; and 
now it turns out that He whom we accepted is not the 
Christ at all. He isa Christ of our own making, a Christ 
imperfect instead of perfect, limited instead of illimitable, 
restrained by the weaknesses of earth instead of being higher 
than the heavens. Thus practically to deny Him is surely 
to crucify Him for ourselves afresh. And then, may it not 
be said that,— 

(2) As regards others, it is to “‘put Him to an open 
shame.” If it be the first duty of a Christian man to see 
that the Son of God live within him, it is his second duty 
to see that by the life so lived he commend his Lord to 
others. Not by words and arguments, not by reasonings 
and entreaties only, are Christian men to win the world to 
the feet of that Redeemer who is yet to reign gloriously 
over it. These things are, in their own place,.both good 
and necessary ; but there is something better fitted to attain 
the end,—that the world shall see in the lives of Christians 
an amount of super-earthly life to be seen nowhere else, and 
a constant straining after a still higher perfection than has 
yet been reached. Words can.be met with words, and 
arguments with arguments; reasonings can be answered 
with reasonings, and the heart can be steeled against eis 
treaties; but there is a power which enters where nothing 
else can enter, which enters calmly, silently, irresistibly 
into the souls of others, making men wish that they them- 
selves experienced it, and that is the power of a heavenly — 
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life having its answer in the soul. Are there not moments 
in the life of almost every one when,— 
“Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither”? 

and never do these moments so readily come to us as when 
we behold, not great deeds of benevolence or martyr deaths, 
but the devout, gentle, loving spirit speaking of ‘‘ Heaven 
which is our home.” He whose sullenness of disposition a 
thousand sermons will not break will not unfrequently yield 
to a touch, a voice, a tear, which tell him, not so much to 
be good on this earth, as that there must be somewhere a 
land of perfect tenderness and purity and peace. Whereas, 
on the other hand, do we not witness every day the dis- 
astrous effects upon the world of the worldly lives of pro- 
fessing Christians? Look at them, the world cries. They 
say that they are of heaven, and yet they are as earthly 
as ourselves, as hard, as uncharitable, as unloving, as 
greedy of gain, as censorious, as prone to speak evil of 
their brethren ; we see nothing to attract us there. God 
is merciful, His judgment will be right, and we shall wait 
for it. It is a mistake to think that the depraved. and the 
criminal around us-are not saved to Christ, because we 
have too few ministers and missionaries. More than to 
anything else the failure is to be traced to the short- 
comings and sins of those who call themselves followers of 
a Heavenly Lord. By not pressing onwards to His per- 
fection they put Him, the Son of God, to an open shame. 

So important is the subject with which we have been 
dealing, that we may be allowed a closing word on the use 
to be made of it in the pulpit. Every minister knows that 
he has in his congregation members of the class of which 


we have been speaking, and which, as we contend, the 
writer of the Epistle has in view. ‘These persons are not _ 
apostates. They admit that the beginnings of Christianity 
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are good. They only urge that its ee and higher 
lessons are beyond their reach. Why interfere, they say, 


with our business in the world? with the ordinary arrange- 


ments of society, or with common pleasures? It is good 
to hear of Him who loved us and gave Himself for us, to 
listen to His call, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest”; to be assured 
of His pardoning mercy; and to be told that He ‘ hath 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light.” 
But why not be content with this? Why not be satisfied 
with that simple Gospel which has stilled so many pangs 
of conscience, wiped away so many tears, and shed its rays 
of heavenly light around so many death-beds? Men are 
often known to speak, they are still more frequently known 
to think thus. What is a minister to do? Can he do else 
than tell such persons that the lessons they profess to value 
are not all, that they are not even the highest lessons to 
be taught to the followers of Christ? that, if men rest in 
them, there is no small danger that they may be doing so 
because they hope thus to gain both this world and the 
next; because they think that they may thus serve two 
masters, and may escape the self-reproaches, the self- 
denials, the humiliations, and the crosses which we naturally 
shun? Ought he not to say that the Christianity thus culti- 
vated is far from being the complete Christianity of the 
New Testament; that it is not the full obedience and sub- 
mission to our Lord and Master that are required of us ; 
that it is rather, in the secret of our hearts, to crucify for 
ourselves the Son of God afresh ; that it is, in our lives, as 
these are read by others, to put Him to an open shame? 
Wm. MILLIGAN. 
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Arter thus disposing of @édovra, Prof. Marshall goes 
on to account for the divergence between aipovros and 
davetoacGar. The common Aramaic root, he suggests, is 
Nw. An examination of the usage of the word shows 
conclusively that it can represent neither dave/foway nor 
aipw. Prof. Marshall’s account of the word is gravely 
inaccurate. The facts as stated by Levy are these. The 
primary idea involved in NW) is that of ‘‘ possessing au- 
thority, might, power.’’ When followed by 4, it signifies 
to ‘“‘ have power over some one,” and is especially used of 
the power of a creditor over a debtor. Hence it means “to 
lend.’ HKxamples are— 


Deut. xv. 2 (Ong.) : MIAN WIT WI WD 723 53. 
“Every creditor who shall lend to his neighbour.” 
Deut. xxiv. 11 (Ong.): 72 (WI ANTNIAN. 
“The man to whom thou dost lend.” 


‘‘A borrower’? may be expressed paraphrastically by 
M2 Ww jd, “he to whom men lend’’: but this is no proof 
at all that °W7 means ‘‘to borrow.’ The ordinary Aramaic 
-words to express the latter notion are 4 or 1? and ONW, 
And accordingly the phrase in St. Matthew is rendered in 


the Peshitto by ie mie xo. Ié will follow from this . 


that if we refuse to admit that NW) can mean “‘ to borrow,”’ 
the extension of this idea, which Prof. Marshall would read 
into the word, of ‘‘forceful seizure of goods”’ will be still less 
~ authorized. 

In the last line of the passages under consideration we 
have the variant rendering su) dmootpagjs and un) amaires, 
This is accounted for by the difference between the Peal 
and Aphel of the verb 177. “The Peal,’ says Prof. 


Marshall, means ‘‘to turn back, turn round, turn away.” 


, 
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We fail to find any instances of the use of the word in this 
last meaning. In point of fact it is opposed both to the 
“usus loquendi’’ and to the root idea of the verb, which is 
that of ‘“‘returning,” “turning back,” either physically 
to a place from which one had originally set out, or meta- 
phorically to a moral position from which one had fallen. 
“The Aphel,” continues Prof. Marshall, means “to bring 
back, fetch back, ask back, answer.’’ Here again we feel 
bound to protest against the use of the word as an equi- 
valent of avaire:. It is difficult to find satisfactory examples 
of VTi in the sense ‘‘ask back,’ and in any case it is a 
meaning but rarely found. It seems never to have this 
signification in the Targums. 

“The verb 77,” continues Prof. Marshall, ‘‘in the 
Aphel and Pael regularly means ‘to answer’ in rabbinic 
literature.” Andso he goes on to equate droxpiOeis (St. 
Matt. xi. 25) with jyaddXdoato TH TIvevpats tH ‘Ayio (St. 
Luke x. 21). It is doubtful whether the use of V11=to 
answer, is sufficiently authenticated to authorise its use 
here. But even if we admit this, surely the verb V7 
followed by the Aramaic equivalent of 7@ Ivevpate 76 
Ayieo could only suggest the rendering ‘‘ gave glory to the 
Holy Spirit,” a meaning which the Greek words certainly 
do not even hint at. 

Two passages in the May number of THe Expositor 
further illustrate the untrustworthiness of Prof. Marshall’s 
method of working. The first deals with the variants 
improv (St. Matt. xvii. 1; St. Mark ix. 2) and mpocevEac Oar 
(St. Luke ix. 28). The latter word suggests the Aramaic 
equivalent MN2¥. But how can this be reconciled with 
Swdbv? Prof. Marshall thinks that if for MNOS, MNOY were 
read, the difficulty would be solved, although he acknow- 
ledges that DD not mN>y would be the word that we should 
expect. When we examine the use of my in the Tar- 
gums we find that it corresponds to the Hebrew 2p. Now 
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the point to be noticed about both these words is that ae 
denote not simply ‘high,’ but “higher” or ‘ highest.” 
The object or objects of contrast are zien expressed or 
implied by the context. Thus mNoy in the Targums is 
applied to the ‘‘upper waters” Gen. i. 6 (J.I.), but more 
frequently it is applied either to God Himself, or to the 
dwelling place of God in the heavens, conceived of as a 
chamber (Job xxxvii. 9), or lastly to the angels of God 
(Job xv. 15). Hence a consideration of the use of the word 
in Aramaic justifies us in refusing to admit the possibility 
of its being employed as the equivalent of dynos in Bt. 
Matthew. Ifso applied, we could only think of the moun- 
tains as being termed “‘ higher’ in contrast to some unmen- 
tioned mountain, or else as being in some special sense 
conceived of as the dwelling place of God. 

In the second of the two instances alluded to, Prof. 
Marshall is dealing with the variants ¢fépyerau (St. Matt. 
xxiv. 27) and dotpdmrovoa (St. Luke xvii. 24). ‘‘The 
Aramaic equivalent,’ we are told, “of é&épyec@au is MR, 
which occurs twice in Biblical Aramaic (Dan. ii. 5, 8). 
‘The word has gone forth from me.’ The verb used of the 
flashing forth of light is 178.” The first of these state- 
. ments is entirely misleading. It seems to imply that TI8 
is the ordinary and common Aramaic word meaning ‘“‘ to 
go out,’ and occurs amongst other examples in Daniel. 
The exact contrary of this is the fact. NTN in Daniel is 
a difficult and uncertain word. It has been suggested that 
it comes from a root MN equivalent to ON, but this ren- 
dering is now almost universally rejected. Most modern 
philologists have adopted the view of Prof. Néldeke! that 
the word is the Persian azda, ‘‘ certain.’ * Whilst however 


1 In Schrader, Cuneiform Inscrip., p. 617. 


* So Kautzsch (Gram, des Bibl. Aram., p. 63), Prof. Driver (Introd. to Lit. of <u 
0.T., p. 469), Mithlau and Volek (in Ges. Handwirterbuch, ed. 10 and 11); < 


the two latest commentators on Daniel, Meinhold and Bevan. 


Oe ey ae 
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Prof. Marshall’s authorities for his use of the word are thus 
shown to be valueless, there is a word, WN, which is used 
in Rabbinic literature in a sense approximating to that of 
efépyec0ar. Jastrow gives the renderings “to be cut off, 
go apart, be gone.’”’ Levy translates by ‘“ gehen, weggehen,” 
and cites the following instances :— 


Schab 34°: yO yIN. « They differ, each following 
his own opinions.” 

Ned 41°: ITN NNW. “Six (halakhoth) escaped his 
memory.” 

Meil 17°; NTN PDI. ‘“ He went out and disappeared.” 


That the word, however, is a genuine Aramaic root, and 
not merely based upon a misunderstanding of the passage 
in Daniel, is very dubious. Even if it were, it would be 
- quite unsuited to express the meaning involved in e&épyeoOar 
in the verse of St. Matthew in question. 

An illustration in THE Exposttor for June deals with the 
following passages :— 


Sr. Marr. xvii. 15. St. Marx 1x.17..- ~ Sr. Luxe tx. 38, - 
Kupte AvdacKare AvdaoKkare 
eXenoov nveyKa déouat cov emiPrepat 
pov TOV vioV TOV VLOV JLOV él TOV VLOV jLov. 


Prof. Marshall attempts to reconcile the verbs in the second 
line by reference to a common original 1023. ‘This word,” 
he continues, ‘‘ found only in the Targum of Jonathan * is 
apparently precisely the equivalent of NWY23." We have 
noticed 1423 also in the Aramaic text of Tobit, edited by 
Dr. Neubauer (chap. x.). ‘‘I have failed,” says Prof. 
Marshall, ‘‘to find an instance, in which 102 is followed 
by an accusative, as Wa is; but this is doubtless due to 
the scantiness of our literature. I suggest then that the 
common text, of which Matthew and Luke gave a free 


1 Should not “ Jerus. Targums” he read here for ‘ Targum of Jonathan”? 
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translation, was 72 MIA, O my son! I pray for my 
son!” 

We wish that Prof. Marshall had given some examples 
of W123 “ followed by an accusative.” Such a construction 
would be impossible. If 142 is not found in this colloca- 
tion, it is certainly not due to ‘“‘ the scantiness of our litera- 
ture,” but to the fact that such a construction would be 
anomalous and ungrammatical. The facts about lA are 
these. It is properly a noun meaning “ prayer,” or “‘ en- 
treaty,’ and occurs for instance in— 


Jer. vii. 16; 198) 33, “ With supplication and prayer.” 
1 Kings viii. 89: PINYA Vayn, “Thou wilt accomplish 
their prayer.” 


It is found also with a following genitive, but it should be 
noticed, that this seems to be always subjective, not objec- 
tive. Thus JAY Myla (2 Sam. vii. 20) means ‘‘ the prayer 
which thy servant makes.” wT NWA (Exod. viii. 27, J.1.) 
is “‘the prayer uttered by Moses.’’ More commonly, how- 
ever, 1 is prefixed. T'wo constructions are then found. The 
person supplicated follows in the vocative case or with 
prefixed. The use of 18) is very similar. It occurs, ¢.g., 
as a substantive in the accusative in Exodus xi. 8, J. was 
39 10; with 3 prefixed, followed by a vocative in Genesis 
xliv. 18, °3929 3, and followed by } in Tobit x. D2 
Ji"5, “I pray thee.” It is more than doubtful whether 
1 NIWII3 could possibly have the meaning, ‘‘I pray for 
my son.” The only probable and natural sense would be 
‘with prayer of (to) my son,” ze, “O my son, I pray 
GOGH Dy Bi ais 

In the verse following that just discussed we find the 
variants— 


St. Marr. xvi. 16. St. Markix.18. = Sr, Luxe rx, 40, — 
TpoonveyKa elra, eden Onv 


Following in the track of a suggestion made by Buxtorf as — 
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to the etymology of M2, Prof. Marshall proceeds to make 
a quite groundless conjecture as to its actual use. ‘If 
NOD,” he says, “possessed the meaning of ‘ beseeching,’ it 
would be precisely after the analogy of the Greek word 
evtuyxavw. That it did possess this force is, we think, 
rendered clear from a passage (viz. St. Luke ix. 40) in the 
narrative under discussion.”’ It is not difficult to see the 
logical inaccuracy involved in these words. They present 
us with an example of argument in a circle. That NOD 
meant “‘to beseech’’ would be clear, if the assumption of 
its possession of this meaning were the only one possible 
method of accounting for the difference between the three 
Greek words given above. But this is just the point which 
has to be proved. ‘‘ Will it need,’ Prof. Marshall gravely 
asks, ‘“‘any persuasion to convince my readers that we have 
here respectively— a 
DDR, DDN, nary?” 

Certainly we think that very much persuasion will be 
needed to convince even the most credulous, unless some 
sort of proof takes the place of mere assumption. So far 
from denoting ‘‘ beseeching,” NOD can mean nothing but 


‘reach to,” “arrive at,” ‘‘ happen,” as e.g. in— 


Job xx. 6; MD 2399 Mw, “And his head reach to 
the clonds.”’ 

Zech. xiv. 5: OSND NDOT NDOT OD RN, “For the 
valley of the mountains shall reach unto Azel.” 

Gen. xliii. 20, J.I. : 82°! 33, ‘‘ When we arrived.”’ 


Surely such arbitrary conjectures are a serious blemish in 
a series of articles, which aim at being a scientific exposition 
of an, as yet, unproved theory. To quote words used in 
another connection by Prof. Marshall himself, ‘‘ they do but 
injure the cause they are intended to serve.” 

We think that sufficient proof of the linguistic improb- 
ability of the majority of Prof. Marshall’s reconstructions 
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has now been given, and that from his four remaining 
articles it will suffice if we take single illustrations. 

In the article for September, Prof. Marshall compares 
the variants— 


pei OE Na mie, UL, Sr. Mark 11 16. St. Luxe v, 30. 

6 dvddoKaAos bpav mivel aiVETE 
Sudacxados might be a rendering of })2217. For mivere he 
suggests }1'29, 1 being written for }, as in the Samaritan 
Targum. There is no intrinsic improbability in the use of 
the word itself. The objection to it is that it is quite un- 
likely that St. Mark or St. Luke would have failed to see 
the sarcasm involved in it (for it means of course “ be 
drunken’’), and have given such a feeble equivalent as the 
Greek riva. 

Our example from THE Expositor for November, is the 
following :— 

St, Mark v. 41. St. Luxe vii. 54. 


KpaTnaas THS XELPOS KpaTHTAS THS XELPOS ATS 


TOU TaLolov epovnre 
The second line seems to Prof. Marshall to give “clear 
evidence of an Aramaic original.”” ‘The regular word for 
‘child’ is 119; but the verb which means ‘ to call by name’ 
is 127.’’ The point here is that ‘1 in this sense is always 
followed in the Targums by NOW or NOW 2. This is the 
key-note of the phrase. The verb means literally “to make 
great.” It is used in— : 

_der. Xi. 16; NYOYA Jw 939 4D. “The Lord hath 

made great thy name among the nations.” 
Exod. xxxi. 2 (Ong.): OWa 35. “IT have made 


great by name, 7.e., I have specially marked out, 
Bezaleel.”’ 


Jer. xx. 8: Jow vay wNwaN>. “Id est, (non) 
Paschuris magno nomine vocavit.”’—Buct. 


These examples will show with how little probability the 


sae < a 
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word can be assumed to be the equivalent of édwvyce. To 
express the idea of ‘calling by name,’ Aramaic, like 
Hebrew, uses 87). 

The December number of Tae Expostror furnishes us 
with the following example :— 


St. Marr. xur. 19. St. Marx tv. 15. St. Luxe vit 12. 
TO e€OTapLevov TOV Noyov TOV Aoyov 


TOV €oTapLevov * 


Aoyov might be a rendering of N27. A slight change 
would give us N77, which Prof. Marshall renders “‘ that 
which is sown.” It is important here to notice that the 
““word”’ represents the ‘“‘seed”’ of the Parable (6 omépos 
€otlv 6 Noyos Tov Ocod, St. Luke viii. 11), and the idea in- 
volved in the words is that of the sowing of seed. Now 
this is not the meaning of the verb N11, which corre-. 
sponds to the Heb. N1, not YN, and means: (1) to strew, 
scatter (Exod. xxxii. 20, Onq., Isa, xli. 16), (2) to winnow 
(Jer. iv. 11). It seems never to be used of seed in the Tar- 
‘gums, and it is unlikely therefore that it would have been 
employed in this sense in the Logia. The common Aramaic 
word for ‘‘to sow” is YN, “sown” therefore would be yt. 

It will be well now to sum up, as briefly as is consistent 
with clearness, those defects and blemishes which as it 
seems to us mgke the majority of Prof. Marshall’s indica- 
tions of translation untenable. We shall consider them 
first from the standpoint of language. Here we shall be 
concerned mainly with the linguistic probability of Prof. 
Marshall’s reconstructions of the original Aramaic Docu- 
ment. And secondly, we shall deal more particularly with 
the phenomena presented by the Synoptic Gospels. In 
this case we shall have ‘to consider the probability or im- 
probability of such an original Aramaic document being 
embedded in the strata of our gospels. 

We are not here concerned to discuss the difficult question 
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of the original language of the Logia mentioned by Papias. 
Prof. Marshall, with most modern critics, assumes that they 
were written in Aramaic. But even when this has been 
postulated much remains to be defined. The extant 
Aramaic literature, as distinct from the Syriac dialects, 
comprises, roughly speaking, the following branches : !— 

I. The Aramaic portions of Ezra, dating probably from 
the fifth century B.c. 

II. The Aramaic of Daniel, which is now generally dated 
about 166 B.c. 

III. The dialects? of the Targums, the earliest of which 
in their present form cannot be earlier than the end of the 
second century A.D., and which are probably (the Palestinian 
certainly) later.’ 

IV. The Aramaic of the Talmuds. ~ 

V. The Aramaic of the inscriptions, comprising (princi- : 
pally) : 

1. The Nabathean dialect. 
2. The Palmyrene. 
3. The Egyptian Aramaic. . 

Since these remains cover a period extending from the . 
fifth century B.c. to the third or fourth century a.D., we 
naturally ask ourselves whether we cannot define more 
closely the term ‘‘ Aramaic,’ as applied to a document 
which must fall within the limits of the first century of 
our era. Prof. Marshall very rightly attempts to do this. 
He started, he tells us, with “the surmise, which gradually 
deepened into a fixed conviction that the Urevangelium 
was written in the language of the Jewish Targums—not, 
however, without sundry dialectical peculiarities found in 
the Samaritan Targum.’’* This statement calls for careful 


1 Dr. Wright’s Comp. Gram. of the Sem. Languages, p. 16, 
* Slightly differing, especially in vocabulary, 

$ Nildeke, Hncycl. Brit., “‘ Semitic Languages,” 648”, 

4 Exposiror, February, 1891, p. 110. 


i. s 
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examination. The so-called “Jewish Targums”’ fall into 
two classes, the Palestinian and the Babylonian. It would 
seem that the Babylonian Jews, instead of producing an 
independent translation, borrowed the Palestinian Targums 
and revised them to suit their own needs. Hence we find 
that the language of the Babylonian translations whilst 
being in the main Palestino-Aramaic, has a distinct Hast- 
Aramaic element. And further, when we confine our 
attention to the Babylonian Targums, we find individual- 
ities of style and diction. Onqelos uses phrases which are 
never found in Jonathan, and the latter has peculiarities 
which distinguish his translation from that of Onqelos.! 
Such individualities, employed by Prof. Marshall in his 
retranslations, are the following :— 


3, “to ery out,” though used by Jonathan never 
occurs in Ongelos. 

NON WD is a characteristic of Jonathan, never in 
Onqelos. 

‘IN, “ but,” is peculiar to the Babylonian Targums ; the 
Jerusalem Targums prefer DYN. 

WA is also a characteristic of the Babylonian Tar- 

' gums; the Jerusalem Targums used instead 1021. 


It is surely a defect in Prof. Marshall’s method that he 
should have thus combined in his supposed Aramaic Logia 
the peculiarities of idiom that distinguish different dialects 
and individual writers. With regard to the Samaritan 
Targum little can here be said. But the suggestion that 
“Tf the Logia and the Samaritan Targum were written in 
the same half-century, they present us the Aramaic lan- 
guage at the same stage of literary development” is purely 
hypothetical, and has no evidence to support it. But still 
further: in spite of his conviction that the Logia were 
written in the language of the Jewish Targums, coloured 


1 Frankel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, p. 14. 
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with some of the peculiarities of the Samaritan Targum, 
Prof. Marshall is led by the exigencies of his theory to 
overstep the limits thus laid down. With a courageous 
indifference to considerations of period and dialect he scours 
almost the entire range of Aramaic literature in his search 
for linguistic curiosities. The Aramaic of Daniel, the 
Palestinian and Babylonian Targums, the Aramaic of the 
Talmuds, and even Neo-Hebrew, all alike furnish material 
for the reconstruction of the Logia. We collect here some 
of the rare and doubtful words, or words used in a doubtful 
and improbable meaning, which are thought worthy of a 
place in Prof. Marshall’s document. 


March, 1891." 717 implying simply ‘‘ the coming” 
of birds. 
yw = lixpada. 
nV == Bros and ta Aorta. 
75 = Enpaiverac. 
PII" «= poyis: 
ppt = pyyvupe. 
DT = rédevos and OLKT LPO. 
NVM = eprywpov. 
NVW = waAnGos. 
MIAN = Kdivn. 
=e) = v7o and ézi. 
5youn = Be8Xnpévov and atpomevov. 
poo = amectéyacay. 
ROonD = dda. 
Noo = oTeyny. 
PWS = Kepapor. - 
py in the simple sense of ‘ depar- 
ture.” 

ak | = Omov Hy. 

v2 = 6d. 


N12 = dpior. 
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April, 1891. Iw = atoréoa. 


RVD = daveifowar and aipw. 

Wt = atootpadys and araires. 

NW = Kabyjwevor (prop. ‘to encamp”’). 
May, 1891. TIN = €&pyerOar. 

AN?Y = dynd0s, and applied to dpos. 
June, 1891. NOD = édenOnv. 

‘OIDN = eFerOovres, without object ex- 

pressed. 
NIN = was, applied to a lamp. 
72 AWA = séouai cov . . . émi Tov viov 
peov. ' 

Sept., 1891. NTWI1 = évi to avto. 

a) = Tivel. 


IDR = yéyovev (but first quoted from the 
philosophical Hebrew of the 
13th cent.). 

Nov., 1891. EP = épdovnoe (without NOW or NOW). 
(NYIN) NID = “ (lower) region’ (for &Bvacos), 
properly ‘‘open field” or 
** country.” 
NON (without a negative preceding) = “only.” 


Dec., 1891. RTT = éoTappévov. 
Aug., 1892. N17 = fine raiment in general. 
NY in an active sense ‘‘ inroads,” 


“ravages,” 

a list which, if space permitted, we might readily increase. 

If then the few fragments retranslated by Prof. Marshall 
contain so much that is unique in the language, what 
startling phenomena must the entire document have pre- 
sented! ‘To understand the dialect in which it was written 
we should have to request its discoverer to furnish us with 
a careful glossary, and a revised Aramaic Grammar. It 
may of course be said that Aramaic dialects differ so much 
that we cannot feel sure that one containing such a mix- 
30 


VOL. VII. 
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ture could not have existed. This is perhaps true; but we 
can at least assert with great confidence, that this particu- 
lar dialect has not a shred of evidence to support it, that 
it is a purely conjectural one, that it was certainly never 
spoken by any people known to history, and finally that 
quite as certainly it was never committed to writing until 
late in this 19th century. 

We turn now to our second consideration. Are the 
features presented by the Synoptic Gospels consistent with 
the theory that in certain sections they are translations 
from a genuine Apostolic Document like the Logia of St. 
Matthew? In examining the examples given by Prof. 
Marshall we have been strongly impressed by the very 
wide divergencies between the accounts of our Canonical 
- Gospels. An example will illustrate this. The narrative 
of the woman with the issue of blood is common to all three 
Gospels. In St. Mark it occupies 10 verses, in St. Luke 
6, and in St. Matthew 3; or to state the case somewhat 
differently, St. Mark employs some 154 words, St. Luke 
104, and St. Matthew only 47.1 St. Matthew omits the 
statement that the woman had spent much money on 
physicians and had heard of the fame of Jesus. He omits — 
also the entire section which narrates the perception of 
Jesus that power had gone forth from Him, His question 
- to the crowd and the consequent confession of the woman. 
St. Luke, who in the main retains this section, omits the 
statement that the woman came impelled by the reputation 
of Jesus. According to the best authorities, he omits also 
the allusion to her experiences with the doctors. He leaves — 
out the account of her deliberation previous to her act of 
faith, and the assertion that ‘‘she perceived in her body that 
she was healed.’’ He omits also the statement that Jesus 
looked round to see who had touched Him. And finally 


* We have used the text given in Rushbrooke’s Synopticon. 
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St. Mark omits the statement of St. Luke that, in reply 
to the question of Jesus, all denied having touched Him. 
To what does such wide divergence and such difference 
of treatment point. Surely not to the conclusion that our 
Canonical Evangelists were translating from St. Matthew's 
Logia.» How could they, who could not even claim to be 
eyewitnesses of the facts recorded, have so ventured to 
mutilate the work of an Apostle? To this argument an 
objection will perhaps be raised on the ground of acknow- 
ledged fact. ‘‘ Modern critics,” it may be said, “‘are almost 
_ unanimous in asserting, that at least two of our Evan- 
gelists did asa matter of fact use the Logia. in the com- 
pilation of their Gospels. It matters little from this point 
of view whether they used the Aramaic original or a Greek 
translation. The argument from their divergence would 
_ apply equally to both, and is therefore excluded.’ But let 
us reconsider the matter. On Prof. Marshall’s hypothesis, 
our three Evangelists had before them the Aramaic Logia 
of St. Matthew. How, we repeat, could they have treated 
it with the freedom implied in their accounts? But now let 
us suppose the Logia to have been previously translated into 
Greek, and quite possibly somewhat recast. On the ‘‘Two- 
Document Hypothesis” the compilers of our Canonical St. 
Matthew and St. Luke employed in the composition of 
their Gospels two documents, this Greek translation of the 
Logia and our canonical St. Mark, or a document very 
similar to it. Surely the fact of previous translation would 
account largely for the freedom with which the “ Logia” 
was treated. It would tend to obscure the immediate 
consciousness of the Apostolic origin of the work. And 
this feeling would be helped by the fact that side by side 
with it there was being used a second Greek document 
confessedly not of Apostolic origin. And thus we are led 
to the conclusion that whilst the divergencies in our Gospels 
seem inexplicable on the hypothesis that our Evangelists 
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were translating from the original Aramaic Logia, this 
difficulty is, if not altogether accounted for, at least greatly 
lessened, by the theory that they used a Greek translation. 
Previous translation explains divergence of account. 

But once again: side by side with divergence of subject 
matter, our Gospels present us with very frequent coinci- 
dence in phraseology. Impressed by this latter phenome- 
non, Dr. Weiss asserts that ‘‘The writing which lies at the 
basis of our three Gospels cannot have been the primitive 
Hebrew work of St. Matthew, but an old Greek translation 
of it.” Prof. Marshall, who quotes these words, thinks this 
‘multiplication of documents ’’ unnecessary, and prefers to 
appeal to oral instruction. _‘‘ A current Greek rendering 
of the Aramaic, . . . supplemented from time to time by 
personal information, amply explains all the phenomena.”’ 
This statement is misleading. Hither such a “ current 
Greek rendering”? must have been stereotyped and crystal- 
lized into set words and phrases, in which case it would 
approximate so nearly to Dr. Weiss’ “Greek translation” 
as to be indistinguishable from it, or it would not explain 
the phenomenon in question—coincidence in the Greek 
wording of our Gospels. There is one particular case of this 
verbal coincidence which seems to tell with crushing force 
against the translation theory. It is the word émvovovos 
in the Lord’s Prayer. We may ask in passing how, if our 
three Evangelists were translating from a common original, 
as Prof, Marshall apparently assumes, St. Mark could have 
omitted this, the pivot and keynote of all Christian wor- 
ship. But what can we say of ézovcvos 2 What Aramaic 
equivalent can we suppose to have given rise to this strange 
and difficult word? Certainly not 1M, which Jerome tells 
us that he found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
How could St. Matthew and St. Luke, translating inde- 


pendently, have simultaneously hit upon a word so rare _ 
that Origen supposes it to have been coined by the Eivan- 


¥ 
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gelists (Orig. de Orat. 27). And if, baffled in this direction, 
we fall back upon the theory of “a current (oral) Greek 
rendering of the Aramaic,” we are met again by the objec- 
tion that if after passing from mouth to mouth such a 
rendering had settled down into so stereotyped a form, it 
would differ in a hardly perceptible degree from a written 
document. 

And lastly: some of the variations presented by the 
synoptists seem capable of explanation on the supposition 
of corruption in the Greek text itself. Conjectures in this 
direction may often reach what Dr. Sanday calls ‘‘the 
climax of ingenuity,” and seem “almost too brilliant to be 
true.” * But surely it seems easier to suppose that such 


’ 


variants as wepl Tay ycipwv and Td THs weprywpou” arose from 
ambiguity in the Greek text than to recognise in NUM 
their common Aramaic original. 

And so we draw to aclose. We find that the instances 
of translation adduced by Prof. Marshall are unsatisfactory. 
They are based too often upon etymological misconceptions 
or linguistic impossibilities. He frequently postulates for 
words senses entirely at variance with the known usage of 
the language. And here it must be remembered that our 
knowledge of Aramaic is not fragmentary. The literature 
is sufficiently extensive to enable us nearly always to affirm 
with confidence’ what the linguistic use of a word was in 
actual fact. Again Prof. Marshall’s theory is contradicted 
in two important particulars by the phenomena presented 
in the Gospels. On the one hand it altogether fails to 
- account for their coincidence in verbal phraseology. On 
the other, it intensifies, instead of decreasing, the difficulty 
already felt in their divergencies in the subject matter of 
common narratives. It may be that the writers of our 
canonical St. Matthew and St. Luke made use of the 


1 Exposrror, May, 1891, p. 348. 
2 Expostror, March, 1891, p. 213. 
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Logia: modern critics assert it with increasing unanimity. 


But if so, they must have had it before them in the form of 
a Greek translation. At any rate, if they employed and 


disintegrated the original Aramaic document, we still wait. 
for the scholar who shall re-discover its missing fragments 


and reset them in their original unity. 
WitLoucHBy C. ALLEN. 


[Since the preceding article was written, some very pertinent criticisms upon 
Prof. Marshall’s methods have appeared in Dr. Resch’s instructive and interest- 
ing volume, entitled Auwssercanonische Paralleltexte (1893), pp. 94-108. Dr. 
Resch does not however deal with the philological character of Prof. Marshall’s 
results, and his objections are thus independent of those that have been taken 
above. But he mentions (p. 160) the significant fact that Dr. Dalman, the 
learned Talmudic scholar, has expressed to him grave doubts respecting the 
manner in which Prof. Marshall handles his Aramaic. ] 
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Notes on Gal. v. 8.—That 3) reurpovr) should mean “ this 
persuasion’ (R.V. as well as A.V.) is difficult to believe, even 
when due weight is allowed to what Bishop Lightfoot calls “a 
faint reference to the preceding ze(Gecba” (v. 7). Bengel’s note 
ad loc. is even more than usually suggestive.! His feeling is 
evidently against translating the article as though it were the 
demonstrative pronoun. This is probably an error inherited from 
Latin versions, with their ‘“‘ Persuasio haec.” One can understand 
how blindly the Jesuit compiler, Cornelius 4 Lapide, who used 
the Vulgate as his text and the original Greek as his commen- 
tary, followed Anselm and the Latin fathers in their conventional 
exegesis. (See Augustine and Jerome on the passage. ) 

Nor was it likely that Luther should see with other eyes than 
those of Augustine. His words here only represent his master’s 
teaching: “Paulus . . . indicat hance persuasionem et doc- 
trinam non esse ex Christo, qui vocaverat eos in Gratia, sed ex 
diabolo.” 

The Greek fathers are not unanimous. Chrysostom and Theo- 
phylact agree with the Latin rendering, and make 7 veopovy 
refer to the Judaizing schism in the churches of Galatia against 
which the Epistle was mainly directed. Origen, however, seems 
to take a different view (Contra Celsum, vi. 57): “ Even if the 
uttering of persuasive arguments comes from God, persuasion at 
least (i.e. the proper result of persuasive and sound arguments) 
is not of God: as Paul clearly teaches when he says, % tecpov7) 
xt...” ? In other words, Origen regards the term ‘ Persuasion ” 
in this passage as used generically. Parallels to this use of the 
- article may be said to swarm in the Epistles of St. Paul, as Godet 
has noted passim in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

Theodoret’s testimony is in support of Origen, and is also inde- 
pendently interesting: idiov Geot 1d Kadelv, 70 dé meiBerOar Tov 
dxovvrov. “It belongs to God to call; it is the part of His hearers —~— 
to obey (be persuaded). With this comment on the verse his 


1 This is not meant to imply that his reference to Eustathius, the Homeric ~_ 
Grammarian, is more than indirectly useful, as showing the difficulty of under- 
standing 4 reccpov7 naturally. | ; 

2 «dy 7d murrixods héyer Oat Neyous ard edu, 75 ye welBecOar ovK eorw dd Hed. —— 
cabas 6 Iaidos diddoKet, Mywv f revouovy K.T.D. a 
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remarks on another passage (2 Thess. iii. 2: “For all have not 


faith”) are in perfect, and almost verbal, agreement. He con- 
firms his exegesis by references to John vii. 37 and Luke ix. 23, 
and. adds: od yap dvayxy Bualerar, GAM THY yropny Cyret=“ For 
(God) does not force (belief) by compulsion, but seeks a voluntary 
assent.” 


St. Paul’s words convey a general statement, not indeed un- © 


connected with the context, but bearing the same sort of relation 
to it as that occupied by the proverb quoted in the next verse 
(v. 9). It is the familiar thought of (eg.) 1 Thess. ii. 12, 13. 
God calls; it is for man to receive and accept the word of His 
message as a new force of which the potent energy is confined 
to them that believe. zewjov7 may be either active or passive, 
according to Bishop Lightfoot. It seems best to follow the great 


_ Alexandrian and Antiochene commentators whose interpretation 


has been given, and adopt the passive sense. (“ Certe verbale hoc, 
ut cetera in—ov7, intransitivum est.”—Bengel.) ‘ Persuasion (i.e. 
logical certitude) is not to be expected from Him who calls you.” 


If, with Grimm’s ed. of Wilke’s Clavis N.T. (s.v.), we adopt the | 


active meaning, we must understand the word in a bad sense: 


“Tt is not God’s way to use enticing or plausible arguments to 


produce conviction: He calls, and you must either obey, or refuse 


His call.” God’s method of appealing to men will thus be con- 
__ trasted with the illicit intriguing and specious pleas of Judaizing — 
Be pseudo-apostles. But the former rendering is simpler. ; 

soe: Ciement Birp. 
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